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THIS IS A BOOK about nuclear secrecy in a democracy in conflict with is. 
fegional neighbors. On October 5_ 1986, the Sweday Times of London pub= 
lished an exposé dessifing Tsrae!'s nuclear program: The entire top of the front 
page of the Sunday Times. under the headline, “Revealed: Israel's Nuclear 
Arsenal.” camied the revelations ef 2 former technician at the nuclear reactor 
at Dimons—Mordsch=i Venenu. Based on Vanunu’s descriptions of the 
amount of plutonium produced at the reactor, the paper calculated that Iza 
had at least 100 nuckar wathcads and perhaps cven 200—ten times the 
amount of most estiier esim=es shout Issel’s muchear capability. A tons 
‘ticle across two pages mside the paper detailed the structure and history of 
the reactor and provided iommnzte ofthe work processes. Moreover, the 
paper claimed that Isreel ‘was siso producing more advanced |nucicar bombs, 
including thermonuclzar and neutron bombs. At the foot of onc of the two 
pages. under the caption, “How the experts were convinced.” the article noted 
that ten scientists who had beea spproached by the paper could not fanit 
Vanunu’s testimony. rie 

Mordechai Vansne spoke to the paper because, given the moral ques- 
(ions conceming mass destructive weaponry. Israelis andthe world at large, 
he argued, liad the right 10: know about the country’s nuclear program. Isracli 
officials ave imposed absolute sccrecy upon their country’s nuclear pro= 
grams 50 that Arab governments will not be under popular Arab pressure to 
develop their own nuclear bombs to counter Israeli) nuclear deterrence, 
Furthermore, Isracli official confirmation that il possesses the Bomb would 
cause’ a crisis in Ismeli-US. relations, with the result that the United States 
would cancel its foreig: el! The Sunctay Times 8 expoxe and Israeli 
officialdom’s reaction to it is:a litmus test of whether the perceived need for 
official secrecy can be reconciled with the public’s ight to know about Israel's 
nuclear program. Vanunu was abducted and brought back to Israel, by the 
Mossad and was tried behind closed doors. He was sentenced to eighteen 
years’ imprisonment for espionage and treason. 

The single thread running throughout the affair is [seaeli officialdom’s 
battle to maintain its posture of nzelear ambiguity notwithstanding the sensa- 
tional exposé and Vanunw’s battle to shed it. Whether one characterizes the 
Vanunu affair by the Israeli. government's declaratory response that it will not 
be the first to introduce nuclear weapons into the region, or Mossad’s abdue~ 
tion of Vanunu, or the closed-door trials. or official responses to appeals by 
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uuman rights activists for clemency, the single motivating factor is he secrecy 
Surrounding the Israeli nuclear program. Ambiguity is the single theme run- 
ning threughou. the Vanimu affair, 

‘The military censor in Iswel| forbids Israeli citizens, including. this 
‘jutlor, from stating whether or rot Israel possesses the bomb. The subtitle of 
this book—Isrwel, Vanunu, and the Bomb—reflects the difficulties for and 
limits on Isvaeli citizens when they discuss the muclear program in its full 
dimensions. The subtitle can be interpreted to mean Isracl, Vanunu, ané the 
Question of the Bomb, Vagueness is the name of the game. Nowhere ia the 
book are references to Israel's reported bomb used unqualifiedly: They are 
quslifted by quoting foreign sowees or providing footnote. On instructions 
of the military censor I! was obliged to state “the book -d on foreign 
sources, which in no way implies the veracity or non-veracity of the informa- 
tion in the book:* That “based on forcisn sources” means whether Israel-pos- 
sesses the Bomb is no more than s-claim. Aphorisms like “nuclear capability.” 
“nuclear potential.” “nuclear policy” could lead er mislead one te conclude 
that all that is meant is that Israc! possesses nuclear technical know-how. sci- 
entific personnel, or resources that it would use if'and when‘a governmental 
ecision was taken to construct and assemble a bomb. “Nuclear policy” could 
refer to nuclear energy policy. Mordechai Vanunu never saw a completed war- 
head while he worked at Dimona, Israeli possession of the bomb remains an 
uncertainty 

It is highly doubefil whether any foreign government or intelligence 
agency believes today that Israel does not possess the bomb, Already in 1960, 
Arab governmental estimates existed that Israel was om the road to develop- 
ing the bomb. In its insistence on verbal obfuseations like Dozen 
bility the military censor—whose mandate is to prevent the 
military Secrets to the enemy—is an anachronism. There is a point at which a 
secret is so-widely believed that it no longer remains a secret, even if'a gov- 
ernment, fer its own diplomatic and domestic reasons, docs not disclose it 
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CHRONOLOGY 


MARGH 1952, Establishment of the Israel Atomic Energy Commission. 
fel 


TOBER 13, 1954, Mordechai Vanunu bom to Shlomo and Mazalle 
junu in Marrakesh, Morocco. 


1956, Signing of secret agreement By France and israel for the supply of @ 
nuclear reactor at Dimona 


1958-1964. French engineers and scientists constract the nuclear reactor at 
Dimona snd an underground plutonium-processing fecifity.* 


1963, Vanunu family emigrates 10 Isreel. 


1969; Presidem Richard Nixon 2 
Israeli understanding on Dimona, 


Prime Minister Golda Meir reach US= 


1973.3 


uslear alert issued at begi 


ing of October Arab-Ista 


war, 


AUGUST 7, 1977, Vanuna starts work as 2 night controlar at Dimona. 


NOVEMBER 1985, Vanunu ceases working at Dimona. 
JANUARY 1986, Vanunu leaves Isracl forthe Par East, 
MAY 1986, Vusuuu siives in Syduey, Ausualia. 


AUGUST 1986, Oscar Guerrero contacts sie Sunday Times: reporter Peter 
Hounam meets Vanunu in Sydney, 


EARLY SEPTEMBER 1986, Vanunu is flown fo London and debriefed by 
nuclear scientist Dr. Frank Barna 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1986, The Sunday Mirror publishes “The Strange Case 
of Israel and the Nuclear Conman” 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1986, Vanunu disappears in London, 


EARLY OCTOBER 1986, Vanunu is taken by 


ip to Israel fom Healy, 


OCTOBER 5, 1986, Sunday Times publishes Vanunu’s stor 
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NOVEMBER 9, 1986, The Israeli government confirms that Vanunu is. 
‘back in Israel. 


AUGUST 1987, Vanunu’s tial opens; Vanunu awarded Right Livelihood 


1987-1988, Norweginn-Israeli diplomatic crisis oyer heavy-water supplies. 
MARCH 1988, Vanunu is sentenced to eighteen years’ imprisonment. 
MAY 1989, Vanunu appeals to the Israeli Supreme Court, 
ee en PART I 
standards at Dimona. 

MAY 1990, Supreme Court rejects Vanunu’s appeal. 


1991-1998, Decline in Vanunu’s mental condition us result of solitary con- FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR AMBIGUITY 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1991, Istael is hit by thirty-nine missiles in the 
Persian Gulf War. 


AUGUST 1992, There is a radioactive leak from the reactor at Dimona. 
‘MARCH 1998, Vanunu is taken out of solitary confinement. 
NOVEMBER 1999, Selected protocols of the closed-doors trial are 
released, 


FEBRUARY 2000, Knesset plenum holds debate on nuclear policy; Israeli | 
television broadcasts satellite pictures of the reactor at Dimona. | 


few orssde the affected arca became snare of the disstex For thomsand 
Workers <agaged in cleaning and penfying the reactor and the arca around it 
Gicd_ another 70,000 cx-workers in the ez20n suffered from redicactivity, and 
2.5 million residents suffer from various discaces originating from the nuclear 
fallom:. The disaster illustrated the failure of the Sovict media system. For 
Mordechai Vanunu, who had worked for seven years as a technician at the 
supersecret Israeli nuclear reactor, Chemobyl was a confirmation of the dan+ 
gers Of excessive secrecy in the nuclear industry. Since commencine university 
studies in philosophy while stil! working at the nuclear facility m Esaci's south- 
em tox of Damona, Vanumu bad become increasingly woubled by ethical 


evleer sccident in a distant coumry. Measures taken to deal wah Sx falloat 
were HLerpssred and enplennsd~ The ceport was banned by the censor iest 
it aronse public discussion about the comsoquences of nucicar cnerzy devel 
opaneat. According to Matityshe Peled then 2 member of ie Isacli 
Parliamem:. che Knesset, “the Isracii public has a right to know, =sdo publics 
inall other democtacies, where radioactive waste is sored, how distant this is 
from populated areas, or in what level at sea at ix buried and what ze the lev- 
cls of dinger of radiation reaching places of settlement” An cxamination of 
{sracli sencultural produce by goverament inspectors alter the Chemobyl dis- 
aster was done only selectively, despite the discovery of high Ievels of radia- 
tion and the produce even being turned back by the West Germsn suthoritics. 
The Israch customer was not notified: nor was it made public that Gormg one 
week afier the Chernobyl disaster, children, who arc five times mare at risk. 
when compared with adults, from redioacsivite. were exposed to oo tenth the 
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‘The differences betacen the centralized media system that characterized 
the Soviet Union and the Isracli democracy are many. But, for Vanunu, the dan= 
gets of nuclear seerecy were avensheiming. Throughout the years, the media 
in Israel have been under intensive military censorship regarding. Israeli 
nuclear-related information and commentary. In the 1960s, even indirect men- 
tion of tsraels possessing a nuclear capability was blue-penciled by dhe censor, 
because it made Isruel’s nuclear option too visible. In 1961, the Defense 
Ministry asked Ismieli newspaper editors not to publish the articles on the sub- 
ject by joumalist and Knesset member Eliezer Livneh of the left-wing politi- 
cal party Mapam, “for reasons of national security.” When in 1968 the Parisian 
nevesacckly £’Exprecs published an article on Israel's nuclear program. after 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion thud admitted in the Knesset that the 
Dimona “textile plant” was a nuclear facility, Uri Avnery, the editor of the eru- 
sading Haolam Hazch weekly wanted to reprint the article. Avnery translated, 
the article word for word but the ceusor refused fo give him permission to 
reprint the article. A petition to the Supreme Court was rejected. When in carly 
1967, priot to the Six-Day War, Zeey Schiff. milftxry coerespoadent of the 
_Huaretz newspaper, wrote a series of atticles that imcluded Arab perceptions of 
Israel's nuclear potential, it was banned by Israc!’s military censor, Colonel 
Walter Bur-Oa, on the grounds that it was based oa what the Arabs were say. 
ing and not on what the Israclis were saying. Haare bas been subjected 
throogh the years to requests from Istacli ofTicials nos co publish mavters relax 
ing to the nuclear issve. On one occasion, when the censor’ guidelines did not 
allow for a particulas item to be banned 4 senior Israeli official spproached the 
paper’ editorial board arguing that its publication would encourage an “unds- 
sirable” public discussion in Ismacl. The rarer tumed doan the request. The 
first program in “Second I.ook." or "Mab Sheni,” Israel television's Nagship 
current affairs program, which was titled “Isvacts Nuclear Option.” was 
banned in 1976 by the Isriel Broadcasting Authority's director general 
“because the subject is delicate and would arouse public discussion much 
beyond what had been discussed up to that time.” “The function of television 
is to report information and not cavse public discussion.” added the director 
ment appointee. None Wil! Survive Us, the Story of the 
+ Eh Teicher and journalist Ami Dor-On, was benned 
in its entirety by the censor in 1980, and its authors were warned that they 
would face fificen years’ imprisonment if they ever revealed its contents. Dan 
Ravis, 2 CBS reco correspondent in Israel who reported the banning of the 
book and the book's claim about Israeli-South Afiican noclear cooperation, 
became only the second foreign corresporafent in Israel's history to have his 
ress exedentials canceled. Writing about nuclear and noneosventional warfare 
‘was rare, and joumalists were discouraged from doing so. "There is no doubt 
that the media's inelinstion to accede to official effoets to muzzle the media 
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‘was an error, and I include myself among those responsible for it” said Schiff? 
‘The result has been that the msjority of writings about nuclear weapons in 
Israel and the Middle Easthas come from foreign sources, not a few of are full 
of basic errors and, what is worse, arc written with the intention of harming 
Israel. Ironically, the editors have never discussed among themselves the ques 
tion of the lack of reporting on nuclear issues. 

The imposition of censorship is what determines the foreign media's 
compliance with the country’s view of national security interests, Acconding 
to Charles Richards, then the Jerusalem correspondent of London's The 
Independent, “with the exception of the Israeli nuclear story, and one or two 
other matters, censorship docsn'taffect my work as 2 foreign correspondent” 
When in the early 1960s, David Rubinger, Time magazine's photographer in 
Isrsel, snapped the Dimosa reactor from beyond the perimeter fence, he had 
a “night-long argument on the phone with the censor” “I won in the end 
beeause I convinced him that the American U-2 spy plane could shoot more 
than I could ever photograph from the ground. To this day it's the only piewre 
of Dimons that has ever msde it through censorship,” he said. Gideon Berli, 
who worked for Deutsches Press Agentur, the German news agency, and was 
a former chairman of Isroel's Foreign Press Association, said, “We can do a 
littie more than the Israeli media on the nuclear story but in practice we are 
limited because we have no sources.” Yet, military censorship ts partial to the 
needs of Isracl’s deterrent posture. Thus, in April 1986, journalists were 
barred by the military censor from reporting remarks made by an army brie? 
ing officer because of the possibility that Syria might be in @ position to use 
chemical weapons against Israel. By late 1986, military spokesmen began to 
speak more openly about Syrian possession of chemical weaponry. 

While 2 detailed discussion of Dimona remains forbidden unless foreign 
sources are quoted, there was an opening up of the subject by the 1980s. With 
the considerable undermining of Israel's ambiguity stance, an easing of the 
ccensor’s limitations of discussion occurred on the broader issues involved. It 
parallels greater public and media skepticism of the military, in general, that 
followed the 1973 and 1982 wars. Prior to the 1973 war, correspondents 
‘seceded to the censor’s requests not to publish intelligence warnings about 
Egyptian and Syrian military maneuvers lest they arouse public concer. Had 
these warnings been published, the national emergency call-up might have 
begun carlier, resulting in many fewer casualties. 

‘A truly democratic government that follows 3 policy of ambiguity in 
nuclear development or in any other sphere of official policy has reconcile 
itself to the principle of governmental accountability. The Israeli case isa it- 
mus test of the tensions involved. According to David Kimche, former direc= 
tor general of the Isracli Foreign Minisity, “Every demoersey has a policy of 
ambiguity about certain subjects. No democracy reveals everything because 
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ro democracy wants to be self-defeating. The problems facing isrzel cannot 
bbe compared to western Europe. A democracy, has first and foremost to pre= 
Serve its democratic existence 2s an entity’and that's what we are doing. itis 
a mistake to cay that everything in 2 democracy has to be open.” But does it 
‘have to be an either/or situation? Should public discussion of even: 
issucs around the nuclear option be officially discouraged? 

Knesset members secking information about Israel's nuclear capability, 
‘were no better off than the population as 2 whole. Hard information was not 
forthcoming. The first formal notification of Israel's nuclear program camein 
1960. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion confirmed to the Knesset that Israel was 
fing a nuclear reactor. This came after a US y plane had pho- 
tographied the reactor. But Ben-Gurion reassured the Knesset that the seacior 
‘was being used oaly for peaceful purposes, This was also the reply siven by 
‘government ministers in the Knessct in 1984 when two nuclear reactors were 
purchased from France. Conceming other key developments—including US 
inspections of Dimona in the 1960s, the question of signing the Nuclear Now: 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) in 1965, and the Isracli bombing of Osirek in 
1981 —official ‘spokesmen replied that Israel would not be the first 10 intro- 
duce nuclear weaponry into the region. Mordechai Vanunu would later decry 
that the development of the Israeli mucleer project hid been undertsken ins 
manner that clashed with basic democratic values. Decisions about the proj- 
ect apparently were not made by the government as-a whole, but by oaly 2 
handful of ministers. Even though both the Knesset Deftase and Forcign 
ve responsibility for nuclear poli 
the Knesset’s Defense Budget Committee met behind closed doors to prevent 
sensitive information from Ieakine out. they 
developments in the Dimona project, including the key decision to construct 
a plutonium-proce: nd when Prime Minister Levi Eshkol rei 
to provide goverment funding for the Dimona project, Shimon Peres. deputy 
defense minister, took the matter into his own hands and raised the funds from 
Jewish donors abroad. 

When in 1958 seven board) members of the Istacli Atomic Energy 
Commission (IAEC) resigned, their premier complaint. was procedural 
“Things were done in the name of the IAEC. which in fect did not exist,» 
‘out-Israeli_ scientists who were close to-the profession participating in the 
if such planning existed” claimed Shlomo Aronson, an Israel 
icy. The excessive secrecy was neces- 
continued cooperation, which was on condition 
avoid dehate by scientists who questioned the 
heavy economic burden of building the project. But the longer the project 
took to complete, the more difficult it became to maintain the secrecy. 


In. 1950, 310,000) Israelis —40 percent of the popalation—si 


At the very moment in the e=tly 1950s when a coterie of Israeli poli 
makers were clandestinely planning the Dimona project and constructing its 
4list stapes. there: was widespread public opinion in Israellagainst the bomb. 
sd the 
Stockholm Petition against the spread of nuclear weaponry, which resolved 
that any country using nuclear weapons as a first strike would be engaging in 
war crimes against humanity. In 1951. 400,000 Israelis signed a similar reco- 
Tution—a year before the Intemational Atomic En: "Authority was esteb- 
lished) A nuclear physics department was established at the internationally 
enowned Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot. and its young scientists. 
were sent abroad to fea the subject, their visits being financed by the 
Ministry of Defense. In'1954, an asrecment was signed with France for coop- 
eration in heavy-water and uranium production, Even though the Israeli 
nuclear program deterred Arab states and would contribute to the Arab-Israeli 
ppesce process, nothing could erase the historical truth that the reactor was 
built both without the full approval of the government and against the back- 
ground of widespread public opposition to the bomb. 

That by the 19805 the Isreeli public bad aKered its stance and favored the 
development, and even deployment. of the bomb cannot justify the decision 
process of the 1950s, (IMlustrative of the undemocratic nature of early nuclear 
policymaking. was the defense establishment's ban on 2 delegation of the 
Isrzeli Committee for Peace to attend a peace conference in Stockholm.) 
‘Vanunu felt a moral obligation to inform humanity conceming the Dimona 
project, about which ke said little was known. In October 1986, the Sunday 
Times of London would run Vanunu’s story across three pages. confirming 
‘once and for ail carlicr belicfs about IsracI’s nuclear canabil 

Yet. itis incorrect to say that there had been no debate about the bomb 
within informed circles or that there had been no organized opinion about it. 
A number of groups had surfaced over the previous twenty-five years that had 
campaigned on an antinuclear platform. These included 2 eroup fed by Hillel 
Schenker of New: Outlook, Mapam’s intellectual review, and the Committee 
for Nuclear Disarmament in the Arab-Israeli region in the 1960s, whose lead= 
ers included Hebrew University dons. among them Professor Yeshayahu 
Leibowitz, the scientist and philosopher; the philosopher Professor Gershom 
Scholem: Talmud) Professor Ephraim Urbach; and sociology Professor 
‘Shmuel Eisenstadt. In 1983, the Israc] Leaeue Against Nuclear Disarmament 
Gemanded international inspection of nuclear sites by the United Nations. 
Israeli Doctors Against Nuclear Peace campaigned concerning the medical 
effects of nuclear war. In the political grouping Ichud, Professor Judah 
‘Magnes demanded that Israel adopt 2 neutral stence on the nuclear question 
in the strugele between the Eastern and Western blocs, There were many 
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artigloe in Tebud's journal on the danger of Israel’: becoming the first nvclear 
power in the region and on the dangers to the environment of nuclear plants. 

‘As carly as 1964, a serious study of Israeli nuclear sualegy; Nuctear Wir and 
Nuclear Peace, by 2 former lad of Israeli military intelligence, Professor 
‘Yetosbalat Haskabi, uppesed in Hebrew and went immediately into = sevond 
prining. In 1966, i was published in English, Yigal Allon, the Labor minister, 
articulated his eitique of nuclear deterrence ind Curtain of Sand. Academics like 
Professors Shlomo Aronson, Siisi Feldman. Yair Evron, and Dr. Reuven Pedshzwr, 
‘and jourmaliss like Avraham Schweitzer of ffaarets, Haggai Eshod of the defunct 
Darvar, and Epbraim Kishon have discussed the issve, ety, the righting intel- 
fect! review, is slso2 forum of debate among nationalist thinkers. 

But discussion has often deen in circumlocution. Thus, at the foot of an 
article in the Israeli academic journal Stare, Goneynment and fnternational 
Relations by Alan Dowty, which ariculaicd the unambiguous case for a 
Stance of nuclear ambiguity, was appended the disclaimer, “This article is 
based entirely on published sources. The author had 10 access 10 classified 
information. He is not linked to the Isracii government nor did he receive offi- 
cial o- background guidance in preparing this article,” A distinction needs to 
be drawn between the absence of public debate and public discussion. “There 
sere always discussions, alwsys people orgenizing. There were small num- 
bers of people (from the aonsirategie sector) who were interested to debate 
but they were small and didn’t succeed in generating debate emong the wider 
public.” according to Tamar Hermann of Tel Aviv University’s Steinmetz 
Peace Center. Yel, by the 1970s, a change had occurred in Israeli 
tudes, A 1976 Haarvtz poll found that 7 percent of Israelis favored posses- 
sion of the bomb, Of these, 69 nercen: supported possession unconditionally. 
as opposed to 8 percent who supported 
Nopwithstanding this, in the 1986 poll 
for Strategic Studies, in which 78 perce 
policy of ambiguity, 46 percent did not wat 
order to deter the Ara 28 percent “ 
percent agreed, and 5 percent certainly 
The contrast between the discussion of the 1950s and that of the 1970s 
ay partly be explained as a result of the growing belief among Israelis that 

car bomb capability. I: mgy also be explained by con- 


f those questioned supported the 
“to switch to quclear weapons in 
ainly did not agree,” while “22 


The danger was brought home at the time of the Isracli air 
Iraq's reactor at Osimak in 1981, A 1987 Jaffee Center public opinion poll 
found that, of the Israelis questioned, 78 percent favored secrecy 
Israel's nuclear capability When, in the aftermath of Vanunu’s reve 
Hannah Zemer, oditor of the defunet Daven, raised the nuclear issue in the 
paper, she, as well as other Israeli editors who did so, were inundated with 


Tetters from readers, including reservist army officers, claiming that the news- 
papers had divulged Israel’ seerets to the cnemy, even though the material 
had been cleared by the military censoz 

Ever since Israel’ independence, particularly in the first twenty-five 
years of statehood, uniil the outbreak of the 1973 war, there remains in Isract 
41 widespread public deference to authority onthe broad range of questions 
relating to national security. The “sacredness of security,” or Aesushut habita- 
chon, permeates 3 society that throughout its fifty-plus years of existence has 
had to fuce threats to that very existence, Referring to the Davidie psalm, 
‘The Guardian of Israel will neither slumber nor sleep,” a public opinion poll 
in 1986 asked Ismelis whom they saw as the “Guardian of Isreel.” Fifty-seven 
percent replied it was the Isracli army; 17 percent, the siate of Israel; 10 per 
cent, the people of Ismael; 2 percent, the United States; and 2 percent, cvery- 
‘one must guard themselves. "In the Israeli mentality there is a recognition that 
there are secret things on nuclear matters going on. The government knows 
best and doesn’t fool around, Also, there are more immediate problems which 
‘come before the nuclear issue,” stid Menachem Shalev, political commenta- 
tor of Maariv. 

The large segment of Tsreel’s population of immigrants from eastern 
‘Burope and Arab countries, none of whom have had any experience of demo- 
cratic participation, hss only compounded this attitude. There is also a con- 
ciotis recognition by many Isrselis that freedom of access to information, 
particularly regarding defense matters, is not an absolute veluc, such as in 
Some other Western countries, but is 2 relative value that has to take its place 
with other values around the absolute value of national survival, “the public 
aecepts the ambiguity: IDau® arm nat eave: we Kavi the Konsh we don't have £0 
think about it.” Professor Dan Horowitz of the Hebrew University argued. 
According to Mordechai Gur, a former Labor Party minister and 2 former 
chief of staff, “the public knows quite well that as a result of die continous 
threat by the Arab countries we have to survive and take measures in order to 
survive, No Israeli wants to know all the details. Ifyou ask most Ismelis they 
don’t have the feeling they are being Kept in sccree 

‘Acquicscence in censorship by the Israeli media need not be contrary to 
the theory of a free press. A democracy may impose its own limitations on 
freedom of expression, such as arlistic freedom, as well as on matters con- 
‘cerning national security so long as these are determined by the people rather 
than the government. This raises moral questions about the validity of 
‘Vanunu’s action in leaking Israel's nuclear secrets Bul the case for justifying 
the stcrecy surrounding the Dimona project is weakened by a conspiracy by 
Ben-Gurion and a cocerie of his advisers who carried out the development 
without first obtaining wider governmental and patliamentary approval and, 
aguinst the background of wide public hostility thst existed to the bomb. 
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IF WAS TO CREATE DOUBT—and eventually resigmtion and dsspaic— 
about the Amb cream of “exterminating lamel from the world's mapas for- 
mer Lseseli Foreign Minister Abba Eban put i, Uist moved David Ben Gurion. 
the country’s first prime minister. to [eunch a nuclear research progam. fa 
terms of territory Isracl’s size mssy be compered to the American sure of New 
Jerse). the British region of Weles, the West German Lead of Hesse. or the 
ished of Sudinia tsroel’s borders prior to the 1967 war narroncd to eight 
mmlles between the Mediterrencza Sea and Jontzn The gos! was to guaranice 
the country’s survival through arab accepumnce of the Jewish sme, lesdins 10 
an end of a state of war The Nezi Holocaust in the Sccond Work War asa 
‘motif wsed to justify the nuclear policy: “Wher was dose to six million of oar 
Israel ifthe 


ago suUid be done to to million Jews 
Israel aemy wert ever defeated” Beo-Gurion wrote in a leter. mn June 1962, 
to Presiden! John F: Kenedy. 


has over the years Served to. 
impeess on her Areb neighbors IsmeeT’s determination to survive by whatever 
Nucles: deterrenes proved itsel? 
Azab-Iseli confiict. Days before the outbreak of the 1967 war, the Isacli 
govertiment. beaded by Prime Miniser Levi Eshiol_ ordered the ssembly f 
vo nucker bombs after krueli 


Egyptian MiG that had flown over the Dissona reactoc* In the oe Yon 
Kippur war, thirteen nuclear bombs were hastily sssembled by the Israelis 


during = eitical seventy-eisht-hour period= At 10-00 rx on October §, the 
osthern commands, Major-Geazral Itzhak Heffr. miormed his swpenor. “I 
am not sure that we can hold out much loose.” After midnight, Defense 


Babylonians ia $86 ac. and by the Romancin 4D. 70, 
mission to activate the nuclear weapons But before any 
‘attic on bath frosts tumed ia Keel's favor, and the thirteen bombs were <ent 

scala? At the beginning of the 1982 Lebanon wat, Defease 
ister Ariel Sharon reportedly, proposed that Issel lauzch = nuclear strike 
against Syria. because, he said. Syris was sbout to atick the Golan Heiskss. 
Bat Prime Miniter Menacfism Begin flatly rejected the propose In the 
Persian Gulf War, Prime Minister Itzhak Shamir onfered mobile missile 
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With muclesr wespons io be moved into the open in onder to 
deter: Beshésd from using chemical warhesds on the Seod missles that 
Saddam hed Eunched agnine Isl. 

In becoming the world sixth nuclear power after the United Siaees. the 
‘Sovict Union. Britsia, France. and|China* Kea!’ auclear develop- 

teat reads like 3 defense technoloay success story. Early on. a recearch and 
planing branch was estblished in the Hedeling sae’ Defense Minsiry, 
Whose fonctions inchided the exmaccion of uranium from phosphate® The 


Iseli army ® Science Corps, “HEMED GIMEL,” functioned 2s the AEC’: 
chief laboratory and bad by 1953 perfected = qetem for extrocting enniam 
found in phosphate deposits in the Negev rezion, end sd developed = new 
method of profuzins heavy water, which fs sed ss. coolant in maclear reer 
Research on heavy water as a coolant in nuckear reactors 
1949 at dhe Weiamana Tistinse. where = heavy-watr slat tad been com 
Stcted.” Heavy water allows a wuclear reactor 16 tun on natural Granism 
seiher thon on enriched wenium. which i searee. Ibis also used to ceol some 
Tesctors: In eddition to the 1954 Frenchs-Larseli sgreemest for ceoperetion in 
Iheacy-water and (Production, the United Staies and Isreci made an 
‘Sgrbement in 1955 that involved the building of s nuclear research center {Oe 
‘ivifian purposes at Nahel Soreg under President Eisenhower's “Atoms for 
Peace” program. The officisi Slines32" stops there. 

Je September 1956. France and [see] signed 2 secret agreement 
‘whereby Frence would supply [seacl with 3 sizable, Teac 
tor to be built at Dimoas.' France, which itself had built heavy-woter reac 
tor nd plutonium-processing, plant at Marcouie i the carly 19505, was a 
‘natal ally for ierael_. France srw an independent niclear option 2s & meats 
by which she could maintiin 2 degree ofauionomy in the bipolar em-iroament 
(f the cold war. Also France hoped to tencfit fom the experience of Isrecli 
noclear scientises. 

‘Fro months later, Israel, Francs, and Britein mounted 2 coordinated 
-cempaign to win beck conzrol of the Suez peninsula aftec Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser mtionalized the Suez csaa!. On the night that Israel was 
considering the UN request for a cease-fire. Ben-Gurion disptched Sirimon 
Peres and Golda Meir to Paris. Since Frence could offer [sel no immediate 
‘guatantees sguinst Soviet aeeression, Pores suggested that, after an lsrseli 
withdrawal irom the Suez delta, the French offer Ismael 2 security guarantee in 
the form of French assistance in developing an atomic bomb.” According te 
Dr. Francis Perrin, the French commissione: for stomie encray: “we thought 
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the Israeli bomb was aimed against the Americans—nat to launch it against 
the Americans but to say ‘If you don’t want to help us ina critical situation 
‘we will require you to use the nuclear bomb.” French Premier Guy Mollet, 
who previously had opposed France’s own efforts to aequire nuclear arms, 
was an ardent admirer of Israel and anxious both to secure Isracl"s defense and 
to provide France with a counterbalance to Egypt in the Middle East, and he 
agreed to help Isracl. In return, [sree] would supply France with valuable 
nuclear dats, including information about heavy-water production. Mollet is 
even quoted as saying privately that France “owed” Ismel the bomb. 

Even though Mollet’s government fell in the spring of 1957, a number 
ofhis top aides, who were also admirers of the young Jewish state, made good 
on Molfet’s commitment, and the plutonium-processing plant was built by the 
French company Saint Gobain Nucleaire.” Both France and Israel imposed 
maximum secrecy, and the project was built on a “need to know only basis.” 
For example, in order to maintain secrecy, French customs officials were told 
that the largest of the reactor components, such as the reactor tank, was part 
of a desalination plant bound for Latin America. After buying heavy water 
from Norway on the condition that it not be transferred to a third country, the 
French air force secretly flew as much as four tons of the substance to Israc!.!' 
‘Some sections of the project were even kept simply as an oral understanding. 

When Charles de Gaulle took power in June 1958. he authorized con- 
tinvation of the work on the reactor but sought to slow construction of the pli- 
tonium-processing plant, given its crucial role in bomb making. However, 
partly on instructions from Jacques Soustelle, de Gaulle's minister for atomic 
research and another admirer of Israel, the work continued, In 1960, de Gaulle 

surrounding the constriction of Dimona and 
‘open it for international inspection. France's international status was becom= 
ing shaky, because of its war with Algeria and the fact that US intelligence 
hhad disclosed the Dimona project. After Israel refiised, Isracli scientists 
observed a nuclear weapons test at a French site in the Algerian part of the 
Sahara desert and saw that France benefited from data provided by Isracli 
nuclear research." The plutonium-processing plant was reportedly completed 
by 1960, and the reactor became operable in 1963. 

‘The reactor complex is divided into nine blocks, or machon (Hebrew for 
“facility” or ). Machon | comprises the large silyer-domed reactor, 
nearly seventy fect in diameter. Uranium fuel rods remain in the reactor for a 
few months before being discharged for reprocessing. Machon 2 comprises 
the chemical-processing plant, where plutonium is remaved from spent reac 
tor rods. Before reprocessing begins, the rods are soaked in water-filled tanks 
for several weeks. Machon 3 processes natural uranium for the reactor. 
Machon 4 is a facility for treating radioactive waste, In Machon 5, uranium 


from Machon 3 is made into rods coated in aluminum to be sentto the reac 
tor. Mackon 6 supplies services to other machons, including power and clec~ 
irical generators. Machon 8 is a large laboratory for research into the means 
fo enrich plutonium. Machon 9 is a laser isotope separation facility that can 
be used io enrich \ranium. Depleted uranium is made into tips of shells for 
Israeli use. (Information about Machon 7 is unknown.) 

‘The reactors management has even prepared for the future by running a 
small high school for 100 boys within the reactor’ precincts. Some of the 
pupils are children of present or former reactor employees, The bays, who 
hhave to get security clearance beforehand, atiend classes three days a week, 
including ones classified as secret, and work the other three days within the 
complex. They have a good chance of returning liter, after they complete 
national service, as full employees of the reactor 

Raw materials have been obtained from various sources: uranium sup= 
plies have reportedly been obtained from Argentina, the Central African 
Republic, Gabon, and Niger, and heavy water for research purposes has come 
from Norway and the United States.” Israel and South Affiea reportedly have 
cooperated at the nuclear level since 1967. In exchange for Isreel’s nuclear 
know-how Israel received from South Africa an estimated 500 to 600 tons of 
natural uranium. In one instance, Isracl reportedly supplied 30 grams of tri 
tium to South Africa. Nuclear scientists from the two countries have vit 
one another."* Not infrequentiy Israel employs covert means of sequisition 
In 1984, over40 tons of uranium that had been supplied by British companies 
toa Luxemburg company, ostensibly for steeimaking, found its way to Israel. 
In 1985, an American was indicted by a Los Angeles court for illegally 
exportifig wo Israel 600 high-speed clectronie switches, Muuwn as Krylon, 
which are used in triggering mechanisms of atomic weanons.’* 

Israel's nuclear capability today fills the vacuum created by develop- 
‘ments in nonconventional arms in Arab countries, The noneonventional deter= 
rent has become even more important to Isruel's national security following 
its peace agreement with her neighbors, because the nuclear “umbrella” is 
fundamental to limiting the risk in territorial withdrawal, and to w 
recourse could be had if war subsequently recurred. By the mid=198 
main threat of a nuclear attack faced by Isrzel was from Iraq, Although it is 
true that Israel is not Iraq’s main protagonist, as evidenced by Iraq's im 
of Kuwait, it remains asecondary strategic target. In the Gulf War, Iraq, which 
has steadfastly refused any reconciliation with the Zionist state, launched 
thirty-nine missiles against Israel. 

In the early 1960s, the Soviets built for Iraq sn entire nuclear compl 
ineluding laboratories, at Tuwaitha, some twelve miles southeast of Bazhda 
and trained) 100/students in-niclear physics: Even asihe plotted his rise to 


Taid the foundation for rsa’ acquis 
sucfear capability was one aspect of his country’s quest for dominance in the 
Persian Gulf and of the Arab world 2s 2 whole: In the 1970s, Ireq purchased 
250 tons of selloycake— uranium bearing ore—of which some 3 perceat of 
sSionable uranium is seperated from the remaining nonfissionable element. 
A coicentfation of 90 percent of fissionable uranium is required to make the 
bomb, The Soviets supplied e second research reactor in 1980, but neither this 
nor the carlier reactor bad military significance because of its low 
‘megawatiage. In 1950, however, France constracted 2 reactor with a higher 
megawattoze at Osirak. which Israeli scientists calculated would be capable of 
producifg one or two nuclear bombs 2 year: Iraq purchased from China quan= 
tities of enriched uranium in the mid-1970s. 

But what was to be Ireq: 
halted a year later in June 1981, when the Israel 
-ezciar just before is construction was cumpleted. Fourteen airrafltcok part 
ig ry escorted 
sic E15 Eseles, Even thoush the réscioe and fs fel were under the fe 
-gusrds of; and subject to inspection by, the Intemstional Atomic Energy 
Authority Isael was critical of these safesuands and believed Iraq was prepar- 
ing to use the reactor formilitsry purposes. Israel g-xe notice thst it would not 
allow any Arab country with whom it was in’a state of war to develop a 
auclear arms capability. Earlier. in April 1979. the core of = resctor that was 
shout to be exported from France to Ireq was blown up; it was speculated that 
the operation was carried out by Isracli agents. The policy was criticized 
within Icresl a bsing problsmatic bseouce of the difficulty of implementine 
such a policy after other states bad already developed a nuclear copsbiliry 
also was politically costly to carry out ettscks on reactors supplied by Western 
‘countries ora whom Israel had peaceful relations. 

‘When France refused to rebuild the reactor in the face of international 
pressures. [rag tried to buy plutonium on the black markec In 1982, it paid 
‘$60 million co severs! Iislians wo claimed to have access to stores of pluto= 
nium and highly eariched uranium. The offer wes's hoax, and the Iraqis 
walked away empty-handed. Stung by this and by other setbacks, Img tumed 
{o entiching its own uranium with gas centrifuges that can be used for enrich- 
ing uranium. The calutron technology was originally developed for the 
Manbatian Project, and it is likely that the Iraqis used information easi 

weilable ffom declassified technical literature. Up to 500 centri 
arranged in batteries called a “cascade.” sre required to produce the enriched 
‘uranium. Iraq’ attempss to obtiin the centrifuges inthe United States, Britain, 
Germany. France, and Holland were blocked by the governments concemed. 


f 
| 


Work of aseais in iront-companics around the world who would purchase 
Seemingly innocnous machine parts for use in the manufecture of centrifuges 
‘and in other stages of making the bomb. By 1987, Iraqi scientists had assem= 
bled’2 co: ‘equipment bought in France, 
Germany. Switzedand and Liechtenstein. Accenine to US expert the rag 
reactor at Al Tarmiych is a duplicate of the US plant st Oak: Ridge, where 
hundreds of celutrons are maintamed ‘There wes no shortage of urenium, 
About thirty pounds of eariched urenium; enough for one bomb kad been 
recovered from the 198} airraid. Yelloweake lied earlier been purchased from 
Brazil, Niger. and Portugal. In addition, a scaled-off area in the Chiya Gara 
moustains. a rézion neat iraq’ Tustish border, holds en open-cast uranium 
mine, which Saddam visited scyen times in 1990 alonc. An estimated 
15,000 people were believed to have worked on Iraq's nucleararms program 
in the 1980s. z 
ther Areb countries remained far bchind [req in gaining nuclear arms 
‘capability. Although Eaype was the first Areb country 20 become mferested im 
nucizar energy (by 1961: Egypt had an operational nuclear reactor and plans 
for another seven reactors), her attempts to gain nuclear weapons Have been 
limited. Syria lies at the ead of the list oft major Arab counties that desire 
nuclear capability. Syria established an Atomic Energy Commission in 1977 


_2nd began training speciclists in France in she late 1970s. {& also sizned a 


le is known about whether 
Syria possesses any significant nuclear follies. The former Soviet Union 


She was ever afacked. Bur with Coser USSR-US tes, Sys fit less aD to 
rely on Moscow. Eibys flip-flopped from failins in a bid to obtain a nuclear 
‘bomb from China to opposing its acquisition on principle in 1987 wih s dec= 


drop the bomb on any size around us, but we must possess it” Afler failing 
to Obin Rutlear materials from a number of countries, Libys reportedly gave 
Pakigan some $200 million to help finance its muclear arms prosrem. but 
appureally received few benefits. Nor did 2 1978 agreement with India fulfill 
Libye' hopes for technology or a nuclear device. In Iran, the shah ad 
obiained a nuclear power reactor from Germany and tad established the 
“Tebran Nuclear Research Center. where a modest but undzelared. nuclear 
weapons research effort was undertaken: Afier the Ayatollah Khomeini took 
power in 1979, revolutionary Iran developed a small nuclear research reactor 
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at Isfahan, but, while she has sueceeded in obtaining equipment and 
‘weapons-grade materials, particularly from Argentina, in assembling « pluto- 
nium-processing plant, hier success is thought to have occurred only in the 
mid-1980s, 

Pakistan is dhe most advanced Muslim state in the field of nuclear arms, 
partly motivated by a nced to counter India's nuclear capability, India 
exploded a nuclear device in 1974, Pakistan began producing weapons-grade 
uranium in 1986, and notwithstanding reservations about supplying Libya 
with nuclear weapons, she is willing in the long term to shure her nuclear 
arms achievements. “When we acquire the technology, the entire Islamic 
world will possess it with us,” said then President Zia ul-Hag in 1986, Saudi 
Arabia, which has Silkworm missiles with a range of 1,250 miles, enough to 
reach Israel, and which carry nuclear weapons, has poured funds. into 
Pakistan's nuclear program, as its contribution toward developing the first 
Islamic nuclear bomb, 

So concerned was Israel at Pakistan's nuclear advances that she 
approached the Indian ment for permission to use an Indian air base as 
a refueling, stop for Isracli planes en route to bomb the reactor, But India 
turned Isracl down. Isracl then offered to supply the Indian air force with 
advanced high-esplosive bombs that would be effective against the uranium 
plant. But this would have adversely affected India’s relations with the Arabs 
and her position in the developing world, as well as exposing her own nuclear 
research center to a Pakistani counterstrike.!* 

Difficultics in producing nuclear weaponry have encouraged some Arab 
slates to opt for the poor man's bomb: chemical weaponry. In addition to Inq, 
countries that are holieved te passess chemical weapons include iby, Feypt 
and Tran, Iraq's missile program was designed to use chemical-carrying war- 
heads. Egypt was the first Arab country to use chemical weapons in the 
Yemeni civil war in the mid-1960s, As a result, on the eve of the 1967 
‘Arab-Isracli war, Isracl arranged for emergency shipments of gas masks from 
West Germany to be distributed among the population, Religious authorities 
in Israel, fearing massive casualties trom Egyptian chemical attacks on civ 
jan targets, went through the process of dedicating c 
yards, bul their fears were unrealized, because the Egyptian a 
destroyed within hours oF the start of the war, In 1989, Egypt purchased 
‘equipment for a chemical gas plant from a Swiss company, In the mid-1980s, 
Iraq produced an estimated sixty tons monthly of mustard gas and four tons 
of the deadly nerve agents sarin and tabun ata secret plant twenty-five miles 
south of the city of Samarrs, The: program gained importance after the 
destruction of the Osiral 


force was 


Iraq began using chemical weapons in its war with [ran in 1984, Both 
mustard gas and tabun were used on many occasions. In February 1986, about 
one tenth of the soldiers in a large Iranian force attacking Fao were killed or 
injured by chemical weapons, Iraq has been accused of using cyanide and 
mustard) gas against Halabja, an Iraqi border eity 149 miles northeast of 
Baghdad, which had been overrun by Iranian forces in 1988, Foreign journal- 
ists who visited the city saw streets strewn with hundreds of corpses of civil- 
ians slain in a gas attack. Iranian officials estimated that 5,000 perished and 
4,000 were wounded, 

Not much is known about Syria's chemical weapons capability, although 
it imported some from the Soviet Union, and these are located north of 
Damascus, With the collapse of the Soviet Union, this source has dried up. 
Syria has experimented with a chemical weapon warhead that would be 
launched by a surface-o-surface missile rather than by a plane, which would 
have little chance of entering Israeli airspace. 

Not much information is available concerning Arab biological 
weaponry, but both Iraq and Syria have heen at different siages of develop- 
ment, Iniq has manufictured biological weapons to spread cholera, typhoid, 
anthrax, and other diseases. These can be delivered by a missile or a bomb, 
‘but, unlike chemical substances, biological agents take a long time to disable 
the target population, Moreover, medications and vaceines exist for many of 
the viruses spread through biological warfare. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Bomb That Doesn't Exist 


‘THE TIME-HONORED WORDS, “Isrscl will not be the first to introduce 
nuclear weapons into the region," enunciated by ten successive prime minis 
ters from various political parties, has been Israc!'s sole declared position on 
nuclear weapons. “Isracl has no nuclear weapons, will not resort to usin: 
nuclear weapons, sind will not be tlie firs to introduce such weapons into the 
region,” Prime Minister Itehak Shamir told American reporters in 1983. On 
the day afler the Sunday Times reported it, it was repeated yet again by Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres. 

Israel bas never admitted possessing nuclear weapons. She has, however, 
intimated more than once that she is quite capable of producing them and has 
played up her scientific and nuclear enerey achievements.’ This seemingly 
contradictory posture hiss been described as the “bomb-in-the-basement™ pol- 
icy, with the result that Arab states suspect or are convinced that Israel has 
stockpiled nuclear weapons and would be prepared to use them if faced with 
annihilation. 

Although the words “Israel will not be the first -. 2” could be considered 
by foreign observers a barefaced lie, like a Bible tract, it may be Talmudically 
terpreted in many ways to cover precise information regarding nuclear eap: 
bility. These words allow Israel fo be the second to introduce nuclear weapons 
into the region. The term nuclear weapons is consummate hairsplitting. Does 
it _menn only assembled auclear warheads (the “homb-inathe-hacement" 
school) or does it extend to unassembled components or even nuclear arms 
infrastructure (the nuclear options school)? Are the weapons only oifensive. 
or are they also those intended for the peaceful purpose of deterring an 
enemy? A nuclear weapon is defined by the proliferation treaty, and others, as 
‘one that hasbeen tested. To this day, the claim that Isracl has tested a nuclear 
device remains speculative, “Into the region” need not refer simply to Arab 
countries, which, with the exception of Iraq and Iran, are many years away 
from producing nuclear weapons. It could include United States bases and 
ships. The United States stockpiled nuclear warheads at a base in Tutkey as 
carly as 1955. “The n 
Moroceo to Afhanistan and including India and Pakistan. That Israel will not 
be the first to introduce nuclear weapor 
as it was thirty years ago. 

While Israel is a member of the Vienna-based Intemational Atomic 
Energy Authority (IAEA), only the nuclear reactor at Nahal Soreg. which 
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Israel declares is used for peaceful purposes, is open for inspection to the 
IAEA, Like most other nuclear states, Israel has not signed the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which requires that signatories open all nuclear filities 
to inspection. The logic behind the Israeli policy that nuclear capability 
should remain a matter of supposition can best be understood by considering 
the consequences of Israel's going public. In the event of Israel's disclosing a 
nuclear capability. she would rally the Areb world, further complicating an 
uneasy Egypt-Israc! relationship. Isracli officials have argued that it would 
also create internal pressure on Arab governments to balance Israel's capabil- 
ity, Given the Arab states" technological and economic limitations, they would 
certainlylean on their supplier states, which then would be under certain pres- 
‘sure to provide parity. 

Going public could also seriously complicate the US aid package 10 
Israel, According to the 1976 Symington clause of the Forcign Assistance Act, 
4 US administration must cut off economic and military grants or credit to any 
country that imports uranium-enrichment technology or materials without 
accepting the safeguards of the IAEA on its nuclear facilities. In 1975, 
Congress held up the planned sale to Israel of Pershing surface-to-surface 
missiles that could be fitted with nuclear warheads. Most congressional 
attempts to control nuelear proliferation have failed. One ease in which it suc- 
ceeded was in Taiwan, which in 1987 began constricting a small-scale pluto- 
nium-cxtraction unit. In March 1988, under US pressure, Taiwan agreed to 
halt work and to dismantle the Canadian-supplied research reactor. The 
United States has applied a double standard in implementing congressional 
controls on foreign aid among the new nuclear nations. Thus, while India has 
exploded « nuclear device but has not becn affected by the Symington clause, 
Pakistan has at times suffered interruptions in US aid. 

‘The posture of ambiguity has emerged in part as a result ofa compro- 
mise between those Israeli ministers and officials like Moshe Dayan who 
backed going public with a nuclear option and those, including Labor leaders 
like Levi Eshkol, Yigal Allon, and Israel Galili, and more latterly nationalist 
Likud leaders like Ariel Sharon amd Benjamin Netanyahu who are skeptical 
about the practical value of the nuclear deterrent and who believe that Israel's 
defense should be based on conventional means. It remains unclear exactly 
when the statement “Israel will not be the first to introduce nuclear weapons 
into the region” was first conceived. Some say David Ben-Gurionpulled it out 
of his hat when he met President de Gaulle in Paris in June 1960. The two con- 
versed relaxedly about the furure of Algeria, the global political situation, and 
the doctrines of the great philosophers. Suddenly, de Gaulle shifted gear, 
fixed Ben-Gurion with a hawklike stare and roared, “Tell me honestly, Mr 
Ben-Gurion, why do you need a nuclear reactor?” Taken aback, Ben-Gurion 
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‘assured the French president that Isracl would not manufacture an atomic 
‘weapon at the reactor and that Isracl would not be the first to introduce 
nuclear weapons inlo the Middle East. Even though Bzo-Gurion and Shimon 
Peres (who favored building the bomb but without Isrsel formelly confirming 
it) won out in this debate, the views of their critics fimally came to besr 
because the nuclear capability has not been incorporated into Isracl’s defense 
posture. It should be kept as weapon of last resort, never to be contemplated. 
In short, Dimona should not be relied on: 

Total ambiguity about the Israeli auclear option had a very short life 
spon. Impairment of the image occurred at two levels: the political declars- 
tory kevel and the technical level. In 1956. when Isracl and France signed the 
secret agreement for the construction of the nuclear reactor st Dimons. all the 
members of Israels Atomic Energy Commission, except its chairman, 
resigned because they thought that Isracl’s nuclear priorities should be eco- 
nomically oriented rather than defense oriented." And when the Eiseahower 
administration asked about the construction of the resctor at Dimons and the 
establishment of a strict security zone around it, Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
assured President Eisenhower tht it was only s textile plant. This was later 
amended to 2 water-pumping station.” 

The first serious challenge to the country’s posture of nuclear mbiguity 
occurred when, in December 1960, an Americas U-2 py plane photographed 
the reactor. The CIA revealed to an emergency session of the Nuclear Enersy 
Congressional Committee that what the Eisenhower administration had been 
led to belicve was 3 textile plan was actually 2 large and tightly guarded 
nuclear facility. “Israel was on its way to becoming the fifth nuclear power.” 
CIA sue Wold dic cumuuilier. Ital w = Gis in US-Ieclt relation. 
‘Washington was upset that it had been lied to and that the CIA had failed to 
detect it for over three years. CIA head Allan Dulles was sacked partly 
this, although the error was so embarrassing that his dismissal by President 
Kennedy was delayed™ The United States asked Isrzel whether it was plsn- 
ning to go into nuclesr wespons production. Isacli officials had not arrived 
at an information policy reganding any secrecy. Israel had line obligation to 
give the United States an explanation, US foreign aid being down to $1 mil- 
lion yearly. Ben-Gurion told Kennedy that the Dimons project was intended 
for peaceful purposes. namely. nuclear energy. The United States was partic- 
ularly concemed at the cffect that any Isrecli move into the nuclear arms arena 
could have on US relations with Egypt and the rest of the Arab world. 
Moreover. US pressure on Israel in the matter could earn Washington kudos 
in Amb capitals. Ben-Gurion had to ackn to the Knesset that a 
smal reactor was being constructed in the Negev with French assistance, but he 
said that it would be devoted to peaceful ends. Yet. surprisingly, then Deputy 


Defense Minister Shimon Peres was still claiming in 1963 that Dimona was a 
‘water desalinizstion plant “intended to turn the Negev a garden.” 

‘To verify that the resctor was being used for civilian purposes only. the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations insisted on inspecting Dimons and 
made any weapons sales conditional on such inspections. According to 
Kennedy adviser Meyer Feldman. Kennedy agreed to sell missiles to Israel 
only affcr he had been assured that Ismel was not developing nuclear 
weapons. The United States isisied on sending inspectors to visit Dimona. 
“This has to be seen iso against the background of both Kennedy's resolve to 
id the world of the nuclear danger and the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. 

American nuclear scientists visited the reactor in 1961 and 1963, while 
it was being built, snd reported that no chemical-scparstion plant had been. 
constructed. Inspectors who visited the reactor between 1964 and 1967 said 
the same. After the fonmer inspection, the inspectors reported: “We are con- 
cemed that Israel has succeeded to hide development of the nuclear weapons 
given that Israel hid ffom us for two years the very existence of the nuclear 
reactor, and that questions to their Israeli hosts coaceming the acquisition of 
uranium were met with “This is outside the terms of the 
be raised within the regular diplomatic chamnels.’” However. in the following 
year, the US National Intelligence Agency reported that its inspectors had 
concluded that there was no proof thet Isracl had developed parts for nuclear 
weaponry: “The power of the reactor is wo low to produce plutonium. 
‘Moreover, there is no proof that uranium amounts bave been hidden” 
‘Nonwithstanding this, the inspectors were unable to account for 80 to 100 tons 
of uranium from Argentina. Future inspections, they added, should seek to 
venly why the reactor was not working at Tall capacity. 

‘Years later, this mystery appeared to solve itself when Vanunu disclosed 
that a mock control room was intentionally built to show low levels of power. 
These inspectors added that adequate inspections were not possible because 
Of the hurried and limited nature of the visits allowed. The team that visited 
the facility in 1969 submitted a written complaint that it “could not guarantee 
that there was 0 weapons-related work at Dimon im view of the imitations. 
imposed by the Israelis on its inspection procedures.» Vanunu later told the 
Sunday Times about a false wall built on the ground floor of Machon 2 to dis- 
‘guise the service lifts to the subterranean floors, beneath which plutonium 
vias seperated and bomb parts manufactured. According to Abbs Eban, a for- 
met foreign minister, identical-looking structures were built at Dimons. “costing 
us lots of money. walls which led tonothing. entrances that reached nowhere, 
and windows that did not open” US inspectors failed to find any evidence of 
the production of nuclar weaponry. Without their knowledee. the Isracli 
nuclear bomb was being developed and produced in underground facilities in 
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the thickness of the around * Even by the eve of the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, US 
officials remained uncertsin zbout whether or not the Israelis possessed the 
bomb. Concerned about whether the Israclis had ecquired 2 plutonium-pro- 
cessing plant, the US ambassador in Tel Avi, Wahvorth Barbour was 
instructed by Washington in 1967 to raise the matter with his Israeli contacts. 

In September 1969, Prime Minister Golda Meir and President Richard 
‘Nixon reached what would become 2 historic understanding between Israel 
‘znd the United States os the Dimnons project. Meir promised the US president 
that Iscacl would not publicly declare that she had nuclear weapons or thst she 
‘would conduct nuclear tests. Nixon, recognizing that Israel could not be asked 
10 give up auclear deterrence st the Some time she was giving up territory that 
she had captured in 1967. asreed in return not to pressure Israel to sign the 
‘Nuclear Noo-Proliferstion Treaty. The unwritten understandins. regarded 2s 
one of Golda Meir greatest diplomatic achievements, has become a comer 
stone in relations between the two countries. The drafting was completed ina 
meeting between Nixon's adviser Henry Kissinger, Itzhak Rabin, who was 
then Israels ambassador tothe United States, and Meirs adviser Simbs 
Dinitz. Kissinget, for whom military power was an underlying premise of 
intemationa! politics. belicved that = nation that had lost 6 million of its peo 
ple could not be left without the “ultimate weapon.” 

After the election of immy Carter who viewed nuclear disarmzment as 
‘2 messianic obligation, Israel became wornied because Carter was not aware 
of the understanding made between his predecessor and Meir. Dinitz appesied 
to Kissinger to inform the new president sbout the Meir-Nixon undzrstand- 
ing. The former secretary of state went to the White House, and the under- 
standing was saved, surviving all changes in US administrations and 
governments in Washington and Jerusalem since then. 

The disclosure in 1960 by the United States had reverberations in the 
‘Arab workd. with Egyptian President Nasser taking 2 lead role in formulating 
an Arab response. In a speech at Port Said in December 1960, Nassex spoke 


of the need for a preventive war in onder to thwart the realization of an Israeli 


cians and commentators proposed putting intensive diplomatic pressure on 
France to end her nuclesr cooperation with Isracl and raised the idea of devel= 
ing an Arab nuclear deterrent. 
car ambiguity was further undermined after a number of unzutho- 
fized statements were made by senior Israeli officials. While serving as pres- 
ident of Isracl (a mostly symbolic office), Ephraim Katzir, himself a scientist 
of some international renown for his work in physical chemistry and biol 
Jectrolyies, and also an important figure in Isract's Atomic Energy 
Commission, told a group of American and European scientific journalists in 
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December 1974, “Israel has a nuclear potential. A reporer followed it up 
with a question about Israci’s capability and time limit for realizing a nuclear 
‘potential, to which Kateir. who clearly knew far more about the Isracli nuclear 
‘program than he could let oa, retorted. “Do you think Ti siate a date here in 
these circumstances?” Another asked whether Israe!'s nuclear potential was 
mot a worrisome phenomenon. Katzir replied, “Why should this matter worry 
us? Let the world do the worrying" His remarks set off a chain reaction 
ground the world and Ismel's Foreign Ministry quickly got the president's 
office to put out a clarifier that Katzir was referring to the general potential 
in Israel of scientists and general scientific-echnological experience that 
objectively could be implemented if so desired. 

‘Two years later, Moshe Dayan, who had resigned as defense minister in 
the aftermath of the 1973 Yom Kippur war, ssid on French TV; “For Isrzel, the 
future should inclede the option and possbility of possessing ouclear 
‘weapons without any external control. I think we bave the possibility of m2n- 
ufacturing the bomb now: I belive that if the Arabs introduce an atomic bomb 
into the Middle East sometime in the future, we ought to have a bomb before 
they do, yet naturally not in order to use it first” Dayan was one of Isracl’s 
political elite who favored Isracl’s going public about her nuclear capability, 
‘siguing that = military deterrent comprised solely of conventional wesponry 
nd a crippling effect on the national economy. A political row broke out, with 
Moshe Areas claiming that Dayan's remark could severely barm Israel. A few 
months Ister, Dayan seid during visit to Canada, “Israel possesses the sci- 
eatific and technological capability to produce an atomic bomb, should the 
“Arabs threaten to use such s bomb, but Israel will never be the firs to faunch 
nuclear wartare an the Middle East” 

It is not difficakt for this sophisty to tke on the air of double-talk. 
Davan, then foreign minister, told a visiting delegation from the US House of 
‘Representatives Armed Services Committee in February 1978, when asked 
‘about the existence of an Isracli nuclear capability, “We won't be the fist 10 
use nuclear weapons, but we wouldn’t like to be the third element to do so" 
Ttzhak Rabin, who hed stuck closer to the official formula, was once asked, 
afer he hed reiterated that Israel would not be the first to introdace nuclear 
‘weapons, “How fast will Issel succeed in becoming the sccond state to do. 
this?” “Well, its difficult to answer tha.” he replied. “I hope the other side 
‘won't be tempted to introduce nuclear wespons. I believe we can't afford to 
be the second, yet we'll ave to be neither the first mor atthe same time, the 


observer of Israel's Atomic Enerey Commission put it, "When it comes to 
documents related to arms control diplomacy, Gideon Frank. the current 
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commission director, personally approves each formulation, each word and 
punctuation mark: his employees know that they have to “38k Gideon’ about 
‘cach and every point 

Isracl’s ambiguity stance was also impaired by intemstional speculation 
‘on whether Israel had carried ost any nuclear tests, In September 1979, the 
US Féla satellite recorded a double flash of light originsting from the South 
Atlantic-Indian Ocean area. The CIA informed the Nations! Security Council 
that 2 two: or thee-Kiloton bomb lisd been exploded in “3 joi! Sosth 
Affican-tsmacli test” (ela i¢ 3 nuclear detection satellite that had already 
recorded forty-one similar flasties all of which were subsequently confirmed 
35 nuclear explosions.) The South Afficen miliisry attach in Washington 
made the first ever request for a computer search on detection of nuclear 
explosions and orbits of the Jéla satelite. Both the CIA and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DLA) concluded that the flash hed come from a joint 
South Affican-Isroeli testing of a nuclear device, But 2 stteatific panel setup, 
by President Carter suggested that the flash probably fad resulted from the 
impact of 3 small metzorite on = sstellite. However, afier the fall of the 
apartheid regime, South Affics’s deputy foreign minister, Aziz Fehd con- 
firmed that ithad been a nuclear test. Though he fatied to mention any Isvacii 
connection. Israeli experts were skeptical about whether an Isracli bomb had 
not been the one used in the test, snd pointed to the close Israeli role in South 
Affica’s nuclear development." Many officials in the US defence exsblish- 
meat were aghast and wondered why the White House was equivocating. They 
sceused the Carter administration of trying to avoid dealing with the political 
Deadaches that would accompany acknowicdging the test. 

Isracl reportedly had camieg out underzround nuclear tests in the Negev 
3 early a5 1963." According to Meir (“Mumia”) Msrdor, who founded 
Raphael, Isze¥s arms industry, Isracl successfully had tested in November 
1966 a “very powerful wespon. enough to deter Israel's enemies." Moreover, 
it has been suggested thst Israeli nuclear scientists are competent enough to. 
design nuclear weapons using implosion technigues that do not need full- 
scale tests." Testing of the Jericho missile's warhead and its nuclesr explosion 
potential is said to have beea esrricd out by computer simulation, obviating 
thenced fo detonate the weapon” One nuclear physicist has sqzued thet ordi- 
naty auclear weapons can be designed snd constructed without a full-scale 
test, because 3 boosted fission wespon, with some deuierium and iritum 
gases fed into the center of a plutonium sphere, has the same basic desi 
2 nonboosted weapon. With the difference being technical rather than scien 
tific, the explosive yield can be predicted quite precisely. However. 
of a thermonuclear weapon, with its more complex des : 
unlikely that 2 test could be avoided. even if the test were limited to testing the 
fission trigper and a small section of the fusion stage = 
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The term ambigudzy should mot be confused with nuclear secrecy. The 
‘Value of the nucicar ambiguity posture lies as much in the enemy's suspecting 
thst a country possesses the nuclear weapon as in secrecy. A country’s nuclear 
‘capability that is so sceret that potential enemies do not suspect its existence 
loses its valine as.a deterrent. It is the finely tuned balance between, on the one 
‘band, an enemy being uncertain and, on the other, an cnemy suspecting 2 
country’s nuclear capability thst led one researcher to describe the posture as 
deliberate nuclear =mbiguity Some see the nuclear alert at the beginning 
‘of the 1973 Yom Kippur war, in which the liseli army deployed land-to-land 
‘missile batteries for the Jerscho miscle after Egypt deployed two divisions of 
Scud missiles more as a warning by Faypt. Accocding 19 Professor Yun! 
‘Neemsn, = former senior srmy intelligence officer, Isracli Army Chicfof Sait 
David Elazar ondcred that the missile batteries not be camouilaged in order 
thst Soviet satellites woald pick up the intelligence and pass italong to Egypt. 
Similarly, after Saddam Hussein had threatened to destroy half of Esrael dir- 
ing the 1991 Gul War, [sali officials deliberately Feaked to journalists that 
Isrecl would “reply 100. times greatex!” 2 barely disguised reference to the 
country’s nuclear cepsbility. Shimon Peres would Ister remark during 
‘Vanunu's tial, behind closcd doors, that every umicrance about Isract's nuclear 
‘capability is closely weighed for substance and timing, While a few of he dis- 
closures to the foreign media over the years may be viewed as intentional, 
these should not be exaggerated: the dents in the image of ambiguity 
Giscussed in this chapter sere unintentional or coming ftom foreign gevern- 
mental sources. 

IsreclS option 10 go public with any nuclear capability tas tome been 
debated within the informed elite of Isrsel, a5 well 25 by other strategic 
thinkers. Adhcrents of going public point to 2 vericty of arguments in ats 
favor, A logical matual deterrence system would replace random desision 
making. An undisguised deterreat would be not only clesr and precise but 
also credible, A mutual deterrent system requires that a seconé-strike force 
ht back after the enemy force has destroyed some of + country’s auelesr 
forces. The Sunday Times suggests that Isracl possesses such a sccond- 
strike capability. 

‘A major argument of some who favor incorporating a nuclear capability 
inio Israel! formal military deterrent system is one of economics. It would 
relieve comventionsl wesponry of the brunt of deterning the encmy, enabling 
‘ouslitative improvemeats in conventional wesponzy to be cerried out and 
redacing.a crippling defense budget. The Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) in 1999 
fad 4,000 tanks. 620 aircraft, 50 ships, and a siending army of 185,000 
‘voops* Two important questions arise. First, what effect would this have on 
the foreign aid budget from the United States? Is a bilsteral relationship so 
important and crucial to the United States that the US administration would 
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agree to the same volume of defense and economic aid if Israel scknowledged 
suckar capability? Would—and could—the US administration push legisla- 
tion through Congress that would putthe onus on Arab states by requiring that 
their chemical weaponry capability be placed under intemations! supervision 
before US aid assistance could be interrupted? In the face of congressional 
pressure to cut off US aid to Pakistan after Pakistani officials hinted that their 
country possessed the bomb, the Reagan administration enacted legislation in 
December 1987 that would have required that Indiz place its nuclear facilities 
under intemational supervision before any economic assistance to Pakistan 
was suspended. 

‘The second and even more difficult question concems the reaction of 
Arab states to an Israeli decision to go public about something they have long 
believed exists. The photographing by the American U-2 spy plane of the con- 
struction of the nuclear reactor at Dimona did not appear to have triggered 2 
major Arab arms race. Given the cconomic and technological limitations to 
achieving a nuclear potential, it did not become a major issue in Arsb domes 
tic agendas. Israel’ going public with = nuclear capability when both Arab 
world attention and superpower attention were otherwise occupied could be 
as important as any other factor in influencing short-term regional and inter- 
national reaction. 

Supporters of the existing ambiguity policy point, first. to the seemingly 
irrational sctions of some Arab states by which decision making is offen cen- 
tralized in the hands of one (not always 2 rational) person. A mutual deterrent 
system assumes rationality on the part of the nwo sides concemed. Second, an 
Israeli bomb could pressure Arab states to pursue nuclear parity, increasing 
the Middle East arms race. Third. a deterrent involving nuclear 
reduce the flexibility that conventional forces enj: Iponry 
deal with the problem of terrorists and terrorism. It can serve only as-a 
‘weapon of fast resort. Fourth, going public would add to the diplomatic diffi- 
culties in Isracl’s overt and covert actions against Arab attempts to develop 3 
nonconventional arms cspability, such as the 1981 air strike on Iraq’s nuclear 
reactor at Osirak. And. fifth, ambiguity has been shown to work. The Arabs 
have been deterred, as evidenced in the 1973 Yom Kippur war when, after 
crossing the Suez Canal, Ezyptian forces took the Sinai but did not continue 
into the Israeli headland. Furthermore, it is the incaleulability of the irre- 
versible step of going public that leads ambiguity’s backers, like Alan Dowty 
of Notre Dame University, to conclude that “the current situation is compre- 
hensible, fimiliar and—in a sense—secure!” 


PART II 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1986 
AMBIGUITY UNDER THREAT 
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“1 LOOKED FGR WORK. I saw an advert for the Nuclear Research Center. 
it seemed interesting. I didn't know wh=t the Nuclear Research Center is. The 
NRC was a nucicar reactor but | didn’t know anything about it. 1 hed leamed 
nuclear physics. the previous year at Tel Aviv University [to which Vanunu 
had registered in 1975 but left after failing two key exams] so 1 knew what 
was ‘nuclear, what is ‘the atom,' but “Nuclear Research Center'—nothing.” 
Mordechai Vanunu spoke these words athis trial, He continued, “1 had met a 
chap who was with me in school and he told me he worked atthe NRC. He 
described it 25.2 good place, good salary but he didn’t say what they do and 
didn’t do. I went to the office in Beessieba. they looked at my background 
and said “fine” and gave me the forms.” _ 

In 1977, fe began work at Machon 2. the part of the reactor whee plu- 
tonium is separated from uranium. providine nucicar bombs with the required 
fission. He worked his way through every department of the machos. afford- 


responsibility on < nood-to-know basis, & practice. Vanunu “learned 2bout all 
sorts of units in order to replace or fill in for other people. Work managers 
were also happy when a worker knew more units than his own in order zo fill 
in?” In 1978, for example, he moved to another section of Machon 2.and later 
to Unit 95 of Machon 2, the Lithium-6 plant. For a short time in August 1979, 
he worked in Machon 4, where radioactive waste is treated.’ In 1982. he 
moved to the machon where plutonium was extracted, In 1986, crucial details 
of the nuclear program were splashed across three pages of the Suaday Times. 
{t would seriously dent the posture of ambiguity that Israeli officialdom had 
nurtured at Dimona over the past three decades, 

Accepted in 1976 as a candidate for training as a technician at the reac- 
tor, Vanunu. who was then age tweaty-wo-_ was sent back to school fora crash 
course in physics, chemistry, math, and English. Earlier, in 1975, he had 
started a physics degree at Tel Aviv University but had stopped it efter be had 
failed two key exams. He passed the cams in the reactor’s school together 
with thirty-nine of the forty-five candidstes. (A number of candicsies were 
not sccepted apoerently for security ressons. One was a left-wingcr: mother’s 
father worked 2t the Habimah Thester}. 
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Those who went to work in Machon 2, described by Vaaunu as an 
cight-story underground structure housing a plutonium separation process, 
were given four months to familiarize themselves with the work In addition 
to the general pass given to all those working at Dimona, be had Psss No. 320, 
Which gave him entry to Machon 2. On his fist trip to Dimona after being 
accepted as a candidate, in February 1977, the first thing Vanunu and other 
trainees had to do was to sign the Official Scerets Act (the penalty for 
infringement was fiftezn years’ imprisonment). It appears that he did not 
reveal to cven his closest associates the exact nature of his work, despite his 
pride at beginning work in the highly sensitive installation. “He spoke only in 
general terms, We knew that he worked in the nuclear research center.” 
‘Vanunu's brother, Meir, said. “Never did he let out a word about his work, We 
Just knew that he worked there,” his mother said. A girlffiend, Judy Zimmet, 
said, “I knew it had something to do with atomic projects. I had figured that 
‘out, but he only spoke of chemicals and controls” 

Mordechai Vanunu was born in Morocce on October 13, 1954, to 
Shlomo and Mazal Vanunu. They lived comfortably in Marrakesh, Morocco, 
im the 1950s. They were Jews who had been raised in poverty, who struggied 
to improve their lot. Shlomo ran a grocery store, and Mazal moonlighted as a 
dressmaker. This eamed them enough money to buy a house with running 
‘water and drainage. a backyard for their children, and an Arab servant. They 
lived as Arabs in an Arab country, speaking Arabic and dressing in long Amb 
gowns and desert sandals, but Shlomo, whose father-in-law. Rabbi Ben-Abu, 
‘was a widely respected scholar. wanted his children to receive a solid Jewish, 
as well as general, education. Mordechai was educated at the Alliance, a 
French-speaking. secular Jewish school, He helped out s lot at home and was 
also close to his grandfather, daily taking to him the food Mazal had prepared. 
It wasa life that, if not idyllic. was peaceful and better than that enjoyed by 
many other Jews in the Arab world, 

Life for Moroccan Jews, however, was changing. Unknown to the 
Moroccan authorities, Jewish Agency officials had been in the country since 
the 1950s, encouraging families to emigrate to the young state of Israel. Small 
and large groups of emigrants were secretly being organized. The Vanunus 
were among the last to decide to leave Marrakesh, but they delayed leaving 
because of their reluctance to leave behind Vanunu’s grandfather, who had 
become ill. But, after he died in 1963. they decided to leave. Shlomo sold the 
grocery store and the one-story house. On the day the Vanunu family was ready 
to leave, Mazal dressed the six children in French-style clothing and straw hats. 
After reaching Casablanca by train, the family traveled by ship to Marseilles, 
Shlomo took the opportunity there to buy a reffigerator, washing machine, 
radio, tape recorder, and even carpets, to take with them to their new home. 
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When the family arrived in Isrsel, they were sent to Beersheba, Israel's 
fourth largest city. Situated in the south of the country on the edge of the 
Negev Desert, its population of 70,000 comprised new immigrants, many 
from North Africa. Others came from frag, India, and eastern Europe. Large 
suburbs to the north and northwest of the city were built to sbsorb the new 
arrivals. But the Vanunus’ dream of the good life in the fand of their foref- 
thers was quickly dashed. They were given a large hut with collapsible beds 
and mattresses. There was no dividing wall. To this day, the children remem- 
ber being told to put the reffigerator and carpet in the middle of the hut. It 
took the family a number of months, perhaps half a year, to resign themselves 
to their way of life in Israel, They felt as though they had traded the Garden 
‘of Eden for the wildemess. Shlomo contacted relatives living in Migdal 
Hnemek, in the north of Isract, and an uncle susgested that they go there to. 
‘Small, vacant apartment owned by the state-subsidized housing company, 
Amidar. They did but were evicted fiom it and sent back to Beersheba 

‘The ingathering of the Jews may have been a foundation of the Zionist 
dream, but it was not easy for the young Jewish state to absorb so many immi- 
grants in so short a time, The houses for new immigrants were small, often 
hopelessly inadequate for the many large families. The veterans, mostly 
Isreclis of European stock, had improved their skills and occupied most of the 
senior administrative and managerial positions, Elementary education was 
free and universal, but standards were lower in the new immigrant areas, 
where it was difficult to find good teachers. Perhaps the most serious prob- 
Jems surrounding Israel's absorption of the Oriental Jews were the psycho: 
Togical ones. The wide gap between the status and achievements of the 
European Ashkenazi and the Onental Sephardic communities was in part due 
to favoritism and prejudice. immigrants were popularly labeled with different 
degrees of disdain: the eastern Europeans as robbers, the Americans as 
‘wealthy, and soon, The Moroccans were held in lowest esteem—as primitives 
coming from beyond the Atlas Mountains. 

The Vinunus were soon maved to a small house in Beersheba's Daled 
neighborhood, where they were to stay for the next eight years. Daled was a 
conservative area, with many religious people who were politically to the 
right. But it was also the city’s illicit drug center. It was not easy to bring up 
‘a family in en area where so many had at one time or another been charged 
with criminal offenses. Entertainment consisted of going to sce a movie every 
couple of months, which would be shown on one of the outer walls of 2 build- 
ing, Even though Beersheba was an industrial center, producing ceramics, 
pesticides, and textiles, the only work Shlomo found was in sharecropping 
and heavy labor—quite a letdown from running a grocery stare. He cried 
‘about the wey he was treated in his homeland, Eventually he became ill and 
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was hospitalized, Twenty-five years later, he owned a siall from which he sold 
religious arifacts in the city market. “My parents had much to despair about 
and most ofit {ell on their children. We should not have received the treatment 
‘we Teceived™ Mordechai would write one day. The children, though, did 
make their way, and Mordechai himself received a university educstion and 
cared 4 respectable salary at the nucleer research center. 

The family’s lifestyle became more religious, in accordance with the 
practice of the Ashkenavi-led religious establishment in Isracl. The radio was 
no longer left on during the Sabbeth, as it had been in the more relaxed stmos- 
phere prevalent in Morocco. In accordance with the practice of the very 
Orthodox Jews, Mazal covered her hair at all times instead of only when she 
went to symagogue Shlomo was looked upon asa rabbi at the small shu! (syn 
agogue), where he prayed daily. Mordechai was placed by his father in the 
junior Bet Yaakov school, an independent network of schools that provided 
a more intensive Jewish religious education than the state-administered 
school system. 

‘The choice of schooling by Orthodox Jewish parents is of considerable 
importance, For a son to be given an intense grounding in the Torah and the 
books of Jewish law, to grow up observant and perhaps even spend his entire 
life studying the Torah, is the dream of very Orthodox parents. At the very 
least, should the son take ¢ secular job, he should have a complete grounding 
in these subjects, which would form the basis of the family fabric. The state 
religious system taught the entire spectrum of general subjects, in addition to 
the religious ones, thereby preparing students for the matriculation exams 
required for university entrance. But this did not ensure that all studenis 
Would remain religions twas nar-surprising: thersfoe that after three yrs 
when Mordechai had completed junior high school in 1966, Shiomo put his 
son ina veshives Ketanah, « high school version of a Talmudic college. where 
boys concentrated primarily’ on studying the Talmud. The boys, who slept 
way from home, spent most of the time with a single religious instructor and 
‘were under the influence of an educator rather than a teacher in the narrow 
sense, But Mordechat failed to become absorbed in the system. 

His father transferred him to the Wolfson yeshiva, which was a new 
boarding schoo! that provided a more modern education. with many of the 
secular studies and preparation for matriculation, but also intensive religious 
studies. “Vanunu’s problem was the same as all the children of the big wave 
of Moroccan immigrants,” according to Rabbi Joshua Chalkowski, then a reli- 
gious studies teacher at Wolfson, “There was a cultural gap berween the 
ents and the children: Israeli culture was very different from Jewish life in 
North Affiea in terms of values, interests, and mannerisms. The idols of the 
new state were the ones that captured the attention of the youth. They looked 
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on their parents as primitive, backward, even if they had lived in cities and 
towns in North Africa. One of Mordechai’s brothers, Asher, said “When | was 
‘ina religious framework I'was full of doubts and questions. I didn’t ine the 
‘opportunity to understand what was happening on the other side of the fence. 
Tiwanted to look at forbidden places. But 1am nota rebel” 

“Wolfson was not the best possible choice.” Meir, another brother, 
added! “It was a compromise, My father wasn't interested in sovular studies 
and general education. His dream was a more religious education.” Initially, 
Mordectiai’s photographic memory proved ideal for memorizing. passages 
from the Torah and the Talmud, but aften some time, he became withdrawn, 
assoviating with the less religious toys and becoming one of the so-called 
Gang of Three in the class. Atone point, the principal, Rabbi Avraham Silbert, 
suggested to Shlomo that he find another school for his son. Mordechai had 
‘been discovered shaving with an open razor, in violation of Jewish religious 
law, which requires that « closed-blade shaver be used. The turning point was 
‘when lic was caught listening to the radio on the Sabbath, 

The reaction of the school authorities was a microcosmic consequence 
‘of the pressures placed by the modem environment on the religious school. A 
staffi mecting was specially convened. “We were faced with an acute 
dilemma,” one of the teachers remarked. “On the one hand, to throw out the 
‘boy would ensure that he understood the seriousness of the matter. If' we didn’t 
do anything our esteem in the cyes of the religious bays would go down 
tremendously. On the other hand, it would mean that he was lost for good. 
‘There were among us some who did not believe in throwing a boy out.” While 
in'some cases, fathers pressured the school not to ask a boy. to leave, in this 
case, Some staff members were sympathetic to Mordechai’s father because he 
was religious and was trying to improve his children’s upbringing. Another 
difficulty was that the school was not yet sufficiently established to be able to 
send its dropouts to other schools. 

The educstors were not unaware of the underlying problems. One was 
‘that many of the boys cume from Beersheba’s Daled neighborhood. the very 
influence Shlomo, in sending his son to the boarding school, had hoped to 
avoid. Beersheba Daled’s problems were, in effect, imported into a school that 
wanted to be isolated from them. Another difficulty was that Mordechai’s 
class was the amalgamation of two classes, because one of the teachers had 
‘become sick. The teacher was not replaced. and the forty boys did not receive 
the personal attention that they might otherwise have received. Yet another 
problem was the very long schoo! day, which was result of combining the 
‘sccular and religious studies program. 

By the time Mordechai left Wolfson after matriculation, there 
according to Meir, “a continuous conflict at home, a conflict which was to 
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resch tothe very foundations of the family framework. There were noisy argu- 
‘ments, Since arriving in Israel the family had grown further end would zeach 
eleven children. Father and mother lost their traditional suthority.” It was far 
cry from Mordecbai’s younger days, when his good nature endeared him to 
his father, making him his favorite, and when he was a role model for the 
younger brothers and sisters, who treated him with a certain deference. 

‘Mordechai hoped to get into the ir foree for his three years of national 
service and to become a pilot, but he failed the exams. Instead. he joined the 
Engincering Corps, eventually becoming a squad commender. According to 
is army certificate. he trained new recruits to the corps. At the end of 
national service, it was suggested that he sign up for an officer's course, under 
which he would also engage in engineering studies. 

During his first interview afier he applicd to work at Dimona, he was 
asked about his political affiliations. At that timc, Mordechai supported 
Menachem Begin, who the following yeer had led the Herut Party 1o political 
victory, ending thirty years of Labor Party rule. Typical of many Oriental 
Jews, he looked to Herut in order to be liberated from the Labor Party’s hold 
on Israeli bureaucracy and public life, but his support was not more than that 
‘of a passive participant. 

“In 1975, 1 came to a watershed with my parents, not just against the 
religious background but also how they relate to me, particularly my mother. 
“Look how things should be’ “You are not OK. Instead of encouraging me, 
they break me, We got to-a crisis, and 1 visited less." He worked hard at the 
reactor, rarely missed a day, and not infrequently stood in for his colleagues. 
His monthly salary of some $800, relatively good by Isracli standards, 
enabled him to buy a flat and a car. and tw save some money. V's 
lifestyle was simple if frugal. “I didn’t want to buy anythin 
said later at his trial. “I didn’t have a radio or TV. Pook from my parents a 
used bed, a used fridge and a used oven, The money—I put in the bank.” Since 
1978, he has been a vegetarian and gave up smoking. Afier working for two 
‘years at the reactor, Vanunu began to feel bored iis Toutine, He decided to 
retum to the univers 

He started an engineering degree at Beersheba’s Ben-Gurion University 
while still working at the Dimons reactor, some twenty-five miles away’ but 
then he decided that he did not want to invest the five years requited to com 
plete such # degree. He switched to economies but did not settle down there 
cither and finally began a joint degree in philosophy and geography. Students 
at Ben-Gurion University used to kid him, “So what are you studying now?” 
It is not surprising that he finally settled on philosophy; he had 
Nietzsche at the age of seventeen. One of the courses he attended was Dr. 
Avner Cohen's course on philosophy and nuclear issues. He defined his goals 
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as “acquisition of linguistic abilities. to read more and more books, and to 
develop onderly thinking and a stable way of life.” He was nota brilliant uni- 
versity student. “Let us ssy he didn't shine intellectually” Dr. Evron Polkov, 
‘one of his philosophy lecturers, remarked) “He was an above average student; 
at once reliable and hard-working. according to Dr, Yuval Lurie, head of the 
philosophy department, But he went on fo work toward a master’s degree in 
philosophy and became an assistant to Dr. Haim Marantz, a position that con- 
sisted mostly of marking undergraduate students” papers, He was drawn, in 
particular. to existentialism and Sarre. “This school,” said Vanunu, “empha: 
sizes that a man determines his lot. Man is cut off alone, This is how I see 
‘myself. Man has to make decisions alonc all the time. There is nobody 10 tell 
him in which direction to move. Nietzsche argued that God is dead. You reed 
to find for yourself how to act.” 

‘Vanunu’s politicization came suddenly and with a vengeance. The 1982 
Lebanon war and the controversial invasion spearheaded by Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon were the tuming point. He attended emonstrations 
against the war. When Dr. Polkov, whose course on metaphysical realism 
‘Vanunu was later to attend, was imprisoned for conscientious objection 
against serving in the war, Vanunu organized a demonstration for him out- 
side the jail. Opposition to the war widened into a general sympathy for the 
Arabs on the West Bank, whose very situation Vanunu equated with that of 
‘Sephardic Jews. In his own army reserve service, he preferred 10 work in the 
Kitchens, not wanting to have anything to do with the military mactine. 
According to Musa Fawzi, head of the Arab student body at Ben-Gurion 
Tiniversity and a friend of Vanunu. “Moti [Mordechai] believed that mutual 
respect of the Arab and Jewish peoples would enable them to live together. 
But as tong as there was discrimination against an Arsb minority this he 
believed could not be achieved.” 

Through Jewish setilement, Vanunu later wrote, “Israel made the first 
crror. If they would have tried to create a link with che Arabs in the land and 
not try to make Jewish settlements, push the Arabs out and acquire territory, 
then one could have found a way to establish a united state.” At an evening 
of eastern folklore at the university studeat club in November 1985, attended 
by over 100 Arab students, most of whom wore the kefiah scarf, Vanumu 
called from the stage, which was bedecked with the PLO flag, in favor of the 
establishment of a Palestinian state, The only other Jewish student there that 
evening was a representative fiom the student union's comptroller’ commit= 
tec, who was attending in an official capacity. 

He became his department’s representative in the students’ union. He 
later helped 10 found Campus, 2 student group that aimed to improve Arab 
students’ rights, inclading dorming on campus, as well as the conditions for 
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university scholarships for Arab students. In the Iegal cases of two Arcb stu 
denis, he sought assistance from two leading Isreeli civil nights ewyess, Dr. 
‘Amzon Zichroni and Avigdor Feldman—both of whom would bier be 
involved in Vanuan’s legal defense. In one instance, Vanunu traveled to an 
‘Arab university on the West Bank in order to photocopy the philosophy clas- 
sicsin the Arab language forsome fellow Arab students in his department. He 
managed to get an Arab elected to the student council by ensuring that many 
Amb students voted in the elections, which ustally were characterized by an 
apathetic turnout, Even the Left's control of the studeat union did not con- 
tibute to an improvement of Arab studeats’ rights, he told the student news- 
‘paper, Berberane, in.2 1984 interview. Only electing an Arab would enable 
this to be achieved. he believed. 

By 1984, Vanunu was moving toward communism. In June, he attended 
a mecting in Paris of students from different countries. “He tnew oat the 
labels of somebody who had recently-tumed to the Left and wast the stage 
of being more like the Pope than the Pope himself~ another Isracli delegate. 
Shlomo Slotzki noted. At Ben-Gurion University. together with snother phi- 
losophy student, Yoram Peretz. Vanunu onzanized a left-wing circle to discuss 
issues of the day from a philosophical perspective. He also sffilisted itto the 
Israel Communist Party. 

Had Vanunu held these views when he applied for the post at Dimona in 
1976. be clzarly would not have bea accepted. Security officials must monitor 
any changes—political or psychological—that occur afier an applicant has been 
sccepted and thal subsequently make him unsuitsble for a specificjoh. He was 
questioned by his employers about his political activities. Vanunu wrote in his 
diary as early as May 1983 that he felt he was heing followed. When he wae 
interviewed by Berberane, he asked its editor. David Youssof, not to mention 
that he worked at Dimona. Whether this was because be feared that the author- 
ities at the nuclear research center would discover his political leanings or 
‘whether he was concemed that his image on campus as a lefiewing supporter 
might be damaged by that publicity is unclear. In any case. the authorities did 
not seem to bave had any problems in gathering information on Vanunu. Meir 
Bomack wio worked at the university while Vanunu was a smden. was 
alarmed at the political views expressed by someone working at the nuclear 
Tescarch center, and i July 1985, some six months before Vanunu was dis 
mised, Boenack alerted a “reliable source” and the university’ security officer. 
Students who know that Vanunu worked tthe nvclear rescarch comer were also 
concerned In 1984. he had planned to join the Isracl Communist Party, Rakah. 
‘which had 2,000 members, of whom some 250 are Jews, but “mry place of work 
warmed me that they know exactly what goes on in the Communist Party 
branch in Beersheba.” Vanunu wrote to 2 friend. A CIA report on Isrzel’sintel- 
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Tigence community claimed that the Shin Bet, Israci’s domestic intelligence 
‘agency. had thoroughly penetrated the party and had followed its activities by 
‘means of informants, surveillance, and technical operations. 

Remarkably. evea after he had beea warned by the Shin Bet about his 
contacts with Arabs, Vanunu felt confident enough to bring a camer: end rolls 
of film to work, and he managed to take pictures and detailed plans of Machon 
2. One day. in early 1985. he took a look at the Metallursy Depertment on 
Levels 4 and 5 of Machon 2, which rumors said was a weapons manufacturing 
area” On one of the days that he brought in the camera in his personal bag 
wrapped in a towel with his swimming trunks, the baz was bypassed in aran- 
dom security check" Dimona was a place where everybody knew one 
‘another—e happy family. The security consciousness in this highly sensitive 
place had been weakened by the camaraderie that characterizes Israeli society. 
Vanunu remarked that “the authorities do not think that we Moroccan Jews are 
‘intelligent. They think that we just do 2 job when we are told what 1o do” 

‘Vanunu claimed that he contemplsted resigning in the summer of 1985 
‘but that he was persuaded to stay on. albeit in another section of the complex. 
According to him, his grade and salery were raised at that time.“ Apart from 
the ideological reason that led him to decide to leave Dimona. he had been 
frustrated by his work. “There was no challenge. He had advanced as much 
as he could” according to Meir. There wes no chance of advancing further, 
because the shift managers had been there since the reactor had been estab- 
lished. He believed that his lack of advancement was due to his Sephardic 
‘background, despite the fact that today many Sephardic Israelis occupy key 
positions in the civilian and military sectors of public administration. There 
‘was also some work inertia. “Most of the work is automated You tad to find 
something to do while on shift. Most workers saw their work as simply a 
means for a salary,” he remarked. 

There were Weaknesses in the career management structure at Dimona. 
‘The 1980s saw Dimona hit by a series of labor-management disputes, includ- 
ing worker protest mectings, demonstrations, and even the blocking of the 
‘entrance to the center. Frustration and embitterment were particularly preva- 
ent among scicatists. According to 2 1987 survey on relations between work- 
‘ers and the workplace. which was conducted by the personnel section at 
Dimon. there was a feeling that afier key projects were completed, alterna 
tive ones were not set up, budgets were cut. and research teams were disman- 
ed. Scientists were offered very generous terms to take early retirement. and 
the impression existed that those whe did not accept did so beeause they were 
unable to find employment in the work market. 

In December 1985, 180 workers were laid off from the center in the first 
‘2nd only workforce cutback ever in Dimona's history.” US analysts speculated 
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that Isred! hed bad trouble running the plutonium plant fora number of years. 
cresting 3 backlog of spent foel, Vanuna was hired, they reasoned as one of 3 
large group of technicians to deal with the backlog. and the 180 were leid off 
once the backlog bad been redaced. Vanunu was one of those hid off. By 
agncing to voluntary dismisssl, he received higher cempensstion than if he 
fred resigned. He lost much of his savings in the Isrseli bank shares crash in 
October 1983. Shortly before he accep: sr 5 

his application to join the Isracli Communist Party. Oa the application form. 
he put down that his job was being 2 studest. Had he written that he worked 
af the nuclear rescarch center the party would hawe been suspicious, said Uzi 
Borstei, the party spokesman. Like other new applicants to the party, Vanunw 
‘was put on probation. which usually Issts six months to s year. Itallows “the 
new candidate to get to know the party. and the party the candidate,”= 
Bosstein said. Inthe short period of time before he left Ireel, Veruma was 
Titical of the work of the party's Beersheba branch. He questioned the ideo- 
logical background of some of the branch members. He advocated the need to 
bring lecturers to explain wiiat communism is. to interest the wider public 


reeuding communist economic and political thinkins, and to open new 
branches of the party in the region. 


‘fruition. In addition to chenges st w ok 

ing the region and ven of leat 
Jewish faith—a new beginning and a life of choice based on his own expen 
ences. 'By October, he had decided to go to the Far East in order. as he told = 
Friend, “to find himself” He had a basic curiosity reeanting Buddhism. In 
fact. his interest in religion was one of his for study 

ly. But his vise application to visit India was immed down, and instead he 
decided to go to Tisiland. He planned to continee on to Australia and fom 
there to Boston, where both \ 
y Zimmet lived. 
ious fificen years, Mordechai Vanunu. 
difficulty in rela 


sy have grown intel- 


to peo- 


expected to enjoy. Why. he asked in May 1984. did be circulate in places 
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where there were people, particularly girls, ifhe was prevented from devel- 
‘oping relations with them? In the meantime. be concluded, it was better to 
spend time with his books and his writing. His purchase ofa new car in 1982 
38a telling illustretion of his difficulties. “Why did you buy a car with head- 
lights? You only work st nicht” workers at Dimoaa chided him. For days, he 
CoS them. Moreover. he went and sold the car at a considerable 
Jess. Three grapboiogisis who separately examined Venunus handwriting 
exch focused on his difficulty in forming human relationships. 
‘Yet, by 1985, three months before he left Isreel, Vamunu hed hada seri- 
i >. A-mutual fiend introduced him to Judy Zimmer, 
an Armcrican volunteer midwife at Beershebs’s hospital, who was there ostex- 
Sibly because she wanted to write = psper on the philasophical aspects oF 
‘abortion. She hed been in Isrsel for nearly a year. speadicg the frst part at an 
ulpan, an immigrants’ cenicr for learning the Hebrew language, at the World 
‘Union of Jewish Studeats in nearby Ared_ “We felt good together she ssid. 
“Mout and | liked many common things. We both liked Song. trying new 
things tozcther, new kinds of food, restaurants and films, Monti was very curi- 
Aveording to Meir, she felt more for Montechai than ke for hex When. 
the decided to travel to the Fer Fast, he seid that he wanted to go alone: “Our 
welations were not clearand changed all the time,” Judy ssid. However. at one 
point, while he was in Australig, he wanted to suguest to her that she come 
and join him, but she hed already left Lec! and had begun computer studics 
at Boston University. In making Boston the last destination of bis tip, Venunu 
presumably planned to see her egsin. 
Saying snad-iye tn his family wacnot difficnit. His visite tn hic pareats 
‘bad become rare occurrences, and when he did visit it wes biefly. “He was 
ashamed of them, There was a fecling that if be had grown up in another 
framework pethaps he could bave been somebody great, 2 major scientist, 2 
‘professor and not a despairing nuclear technicians“! seid Tzipi Rav-Hea. a 
close friend. On Yom Kippur in 1985. the holiest diy in the Jewish calendar, 
when ever secular Israelis stay home. Vanunu went swimming with Amb 
friends. There were few 2cts that could distance him more from his father’s 
cherished religion. “Because my. parents ar¢ religious 1 am not only nonreli- 
gious but antireligious. I rebelled sgeinst God and said there is no God. noth- 
ing. Only then can you examine everything affresh,“ he ssid. Apart from Mcir 
to whom he fel: closest, and Asher, who after meeting 2 girl from Holland on 
a kibbute went back with her and with whom he sold posters in different 
European cities, the other brothers were Albert, and two younger ones, Moshe 
and Danny, who were respectively finishing and beginning their national serv- 
ice. Two of his sisters, Shulamit end Haviva, had married Hasidim and lived 
in the very Orthodox city of Bnei Bereq near Tel Avi: Nanette, a tained 
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teacher, had 2 job outside Beersheba, but because she wes about to getmarried, 
she decided zo stay in the city and become an assistant in a cosmetic store. OF 
alhis sisters, Mordechai was closest then to Bruris, perhaps because she was 
Jess strictly religious than his other sisters. And it was to her that he bought 
his various possessions for safekeeping before lewving. including his diaries. 

(On January 17, 1986, he sailed from Haifa for Athens, lewing 2 coun 
try he intended not to see again for lozg time. From Athens he flew on the 
cheapest available flight to Bangkok. ft included » forty-cight-hour stopover 
in Moscow. and an opportunity for the aspiring Communist to visit the city. 
The KGB lost quite an opportunity at the airport in failing to discover the 
undeveloped rolls of film that Vanum had taken inside Dimona. which he had 
‘stuffed into his knapsack. From there, be went to Thailand snd Burm, renira- 
ing to Thailsnd. where he stayed for 2 month in a Buddhist ashram. He con- 
tinued to Nepal, where he spent the Passover feast with 4 couple of Isreeli 
tourists, and then on to Singapore and Australia. After trying to get employ- 
ment at the Israeli consulate in Sydacy and at the Jewish Agency. which han- 
dies Jewish immigration to Isael—surprising. given the alienation from 
Isracl that Vanums felt —e took up taxi driving 

His stay in Sydney was to begin a new chapter in Vanunu’s life. While 
he foresaw some of it, such as his bresk with Judaism, he could not have 
anticipated is ending. While living in one of Sydney's sleazy districts, King’ 
(Cross and the parish of St Johns. he felts swong sense of 
area Its rector, John MeKaight a lanze man who was often seen wearing the 
distinctive Blazer of the Church Army, was a well-known youth work 
previously had directed a drug rehabilitstion center. Under Operation 
Nieodomes. the church had opened its Janne 9 enuple af avenings 9 mnek to 
attract the area's socially disadvantaged for counseling. When Vanunu entered 
St John's onc evening. he began asking McKaight. the assistant rector 
‘Stephen Gray. and the lay catechist David Smith questions about Christianity 
and became decpiy involved in conversation with them. It was not Vanunu's 
first contact with Christian institutions. He bad visited Christian sites 
est in rel and through the Anglican Church in Ramallah and its head. 
Georges Rantasi, he fad obtained moncy for a fund for needy students at 
Ben-Gurion University 

It was not long before Vanunu began attending Sunday services and 
Bible classes, ané then moved into one of the church's Mats The outspoken 
stiticism of nuclear weagons by some Christian churches drew Vanunu'’s 
attention. “I think the warmth and fellowhip and love of the people 
Join’s just won him over.” MeKnight said. Appropriately enough, Nicodemus, 
wsho is mentioned in the Gospel of St John (3:1)as a "Phansee and ruler of 
the Jews.” wasalso a Jew saddled with problems whe sought relief by turning 
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to Jesus. On July 17, Vanumu was baptized by Reverend Gray and adopted the 
ame Jobn Crossman. Although there were [ess than three months berween his 
first entering the portals of King’s Cross and his baptism, according to 
MeKnight. “the path for's convert from Judaisin is easier because there isso 
much common ground. Vanunu believed in the essentials of the Christian 
faith, he believed that there was 2 God_and he believed that God was active 
im the world. He believed that God is a God of faimess and justice. I would 
think be believed in Jesus as the Messiah.” 

Perhaps it was not surprising that Vanunu changed his religion. “I hai” 
he wrote in a letter to Judy Zimmet, “chosen my religion. Nobody can decide 
for me. Everybody is obliged to choose his faith and fing his answers to life” 
Nor was it so surpnsing that he adopted Christianity. Universalism isa value 
that he would have found attractive in any framework. “Doa’t consider what 
veill happen to me if I help you but what will happen te you if I doa’t help 
you.” he wrote to o friend. “In this life ! want to help mankind, to give it all [ 
can, he wrote to Zimmet. That the Christian Church had taken a éefinite 
stand on the nuclear arms race made it doubly attrsctive to him. But it would 
be wrong to aryee that the antinuclear platform of some branches of the 
church was the primary drawing factor. “As a caring Christian community. we 
‘were concerned about the whole range of issues—social justice, racism—and 
aly « small group were looking at peace and justice.” said McKnight. 

Tn contrast to some church leaders, the rabbinate in Israel has not taken 
a stand on the mucicar arms question. This silence mirrors the ambiguity on 
the question generally in Isroel. Yet, given the reality of war and. todsy, of non- 
conventional weaponry in the Midil= East. this sileare ix inappeopeiate 
Honever, in the United States, the verious beanches of Judaism. in particular 
the rcfonm moyemens, Baye adopted positions that arc critical of the supex- 
powers’ sms race. Though peace figures prominently as a motif in Jewish 
liturgy, Judaism is not pacifist in the contemporary sense. Self-defease is an 
obligition: “Ifa persoa comes to slay you. kill him first” the Talmudic book 
of Sanhedrin anguss. But, as in the Christian theory of “just war.” military 
‘zetion resulting in civilian casualtics, whether by intention oF as a foreseeable 
consequence. is forbidden. Consequently, Rabbi Professor Judsh Bleich of 
Yeshiva University, New York, arzues that "the nuclear bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. despite the resultant diminution of casualties among the armed 
forces, cannot be justified oa the basis of the Inw of pursuit” “Is one person's 
blood redder than another's?” the Talmud asks rhetorically. Some rabbi 
scholars, however, attempt to draw 2 distinction between the vtilization of 
‘Weaponry snd its tole as a deterrent. 

Itseems obvious that Venuau did not fully investigate Judaisn’s position 
on the subject of muclear arms, Perhaps he never understood the deeper spirit 
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of Judaism. Onhodox Judaism has never been happy focesing simply on 
broad principles or on moral values that can be interpreted in many ways. 
Instead. it has sought to map ont a precise endo of life, with considerable 
emphasis on unas setion, of mitsvor. In Onhestox settings, sueh es Vanunu’s 
home background, there is a danger that some may Jose sight of the deeper 
meaning of these acts. 

‘St, Jobn’s was running a number of seminars and workshops under the 
heading, “Following Jesus in a Suflering Work” which dealt with Christian 
responses to such contemporary issues as poverty; rice, apsrtheid and nuclear 
arms, The message of the workshop on nucleararms, McKnight said. was that 
“Christians ought to take an setive role in working against nuclear weapons 
‘and not ave it to major powers to decide for us. It was cathartic for Vanunu. 
Ic was the turning point and what he felt he had to do as a result of the work- 
shop" At one of the meetings, Vanunu gave at talk on Tis work in Isracl. He 
produced some of the photographs that he had taken inside Dimon, display- 
ing them asif they were holiday snapshots. “He was very casual about it, and 
he did say this is secret plant whieh he worked at I guess Itook thst with a 
grain of salt really at the time,” one parishioner si 

The question facing Vanunu was what strategy to adopt in taking an 
fctive role agsinst nuclear Wespons. The answer came from s freelance 
Colombian journalist, Oscar Guerrero, who was employed under a 
Commonwealth re-employment scheme to paint the church. Within four days 
of their meeting, Guezrero told Vanunu that he was a freelance journalist and 
produced photographs that appeared to show him with such intemational per- 
sonalitics as Lech Walesa, President Rail Ricardo Alfonsin of Argentina, and 
Salmon Peres. He said he Know many journshsts and would kelp Vanunu to 
sell his story about Israel's nuctesr program. Vanunu had already attempted to 
contact the media while he was in Thailand But had it not besa for his f 
itous encounter with Guerrero, there might never have been the Vanunu aff 

Initially, \Vanunu had Second thoughts, He told Roland Sollitus. another 
resident of St. John’s who had became involved in Guerreso's plan, that he 
‘wanted to destray the film and serap the whole idea. Sollitus told Vanumu that 
be should not. Vanuns realized Sollites was right, and immediately be had the 
remaining film developed at a local shop. 

‘Vanunu wrote from: an Iseaeli prison in September 1987, “Thad to ov 
‘come many personal barriers to do what I did. The chief danger was the sac- 
rifice of my personal life to exposure and slander, and of my future plans all 
con this altar. But the section was worth it, By this action I pointed the path in 
which [ believe, my own philosophy about what must be done, the way in 
which a man must be willing to sacrifice and risk his life for the sake of an 
act that is important and beneficial to all, to humanity.” The man who as 2 boy 
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trad helped in the family, had helped others with their Talmudic studies dur= 
ing his first year at Wolfson, had helped Arab students, was also—simplisti- 
cally and with some political nsiveté—going to help those who, unlike 
himself, were not privy to Isrect’s nuclear secrets. And, despite bis break with 
his family, he wrote to Meir to apologize for any embarrassment and lsrdship 
that his family would surely experience. As it turned out, Meir had since 
moved and only received the letter afer the Swnday Times published its article. 

Vanunu felt that he was in a special, if not unique, position. “knew the 
basic dats and material, I live my life by travel. search and examination, com- 
peting with all kinds of theories and thoughts, In the aftermath of the Lebanon 
sar and the Shin Bet affair my inner soul doubted the country’s leadership and 
their acts. I decided to do it like somebody who sees himself respansibte for 
all matters deciding what is good for the country. Lam not e person whe has 
‘gat much to lose in life, a stoic who is happy with little had nobody to turn 
to for advice, nor would T have sought it had there been one” Moreover, he 
saw his mission it as divinely ordained: “All these features were guthered in 
‘one man as a bomb ormine that waited fora vehicte to explode it.I waited, I 
hesitated. [ thought until 1 met the journalist Then the mine exploded and sent 
me fiere [to an Isracli jail}, F didn’t want to offer myself for this purpose, My 
question is why did God. destiny, place this function in my hands? Or, to put 
it another way, where would I be otherwise today?” 

Despite his signing the Official Secrets Act and becoming sensitized 
during his nine ysars working at Dimona to the obligation of observing 
secrecy. Vanunu appears to have had few reservations as to the personal din 
gers involved in revealing Israels secrets, Because of bis unrealistic world 
‘outlook, it was difficult for him to understand the reality of the situation, and 
he based his decisions on experience and impulse. Moreover, ¢ new behay- 
ioral mode of challenging existing norms, including respect for cuthority, had 
replaced Vanunu’s old set of values. By May 1983, according to his diary, 
‘Vanunu had developed hus political outlook and bad berome as extreme as 
was possible in that arca. He also noted that he had made more acquaintances 
among Aribs. 

‘Vanunu’s belief that crucial decisions in Isrsel’s nucleer program were 
taken outside the parliamentary process, even without the full consent of the 
Cabinet, is well founded. At the time of the building of the nuclear research 
‘center at Dimona, the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs Commitice had 
received only a general summary of the projeet—and only after it had been 
published in the newspapers. The decision to build the reactor was kept even 
from members of the Knesset's Defense Budget Committee, witich usually is 
informed of fiscal matters even when they are top secret. Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion did not inform the Knesset about the nuclear reactor until 
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1960. When a US spy plane photographed the reactor, he reassured Knesset 
‘members that the reactor was intended for peaceful purposes only: There was 
fa great outery in the Knesset, with indignant charges of concealment leveled 
atshe government, Haim Landau of the right-wing Herut Party anda member 
of the Defense and|Foreian Affairs Committee complained tliat “the most 
importint fact reyarding the atomic weaetor was not made known to us, endl 
that was deliberate subierfige,” But Ben-Gurion was steaulfsst: security justi- 
fied the silence. Time claimed that the plutonium-processing plint was eon 
structed at Ben-Gurion’s and Moshe Dayan’s initiative, without the Cabinet's 
knowledge or consent, Today, nuclear arms policy is made by the “forum of 
four," comprising the prime minisier, dhe defense minister, the foreign minis- 
ee, and the Finanee minister. AL time of war. this is widened to inctude the 
police minister as well as the heods of the security services and the seaior 
Defense Ministry officials involved in nuclear policy. 

Nuclear policy és the responsibility off the Defense end Forcign Affairs 
Committee, which meets behind closed doors. In practice @ stall sebcom= 
mittee of four members from government and the opposition party formally 
oversees policy. To ensure secrecy. this subcommittee dots not report back t0 
the fall committee, even though the latter meets behind closed doors, “The 
subcommittee has visited the reactor more than ones,” according 10 Abba 
Ehan, who chuired the committee st the time of the Vanunu exposé, According 

Tollew-up and supervision of nuclear policy is continuous and thor- 
am notable to state the tens of hours during which [participate in such, 
iscussions, It is not a matter of reporting once a year. Parliamentary super 
vision exists? Notwithstanding this, he would later say that he was “sir 
sea by the Vannunis esyqrs6 published in is Sermuay Timex 

‘Vanunu’s concer over the lack of legislative contro! was shared by no. 
less a personage than Levi Eshkol, who as prime minister forced the resigna= 
ion in the 1960s of the chairman of Israel's Atomic Ensrey Commission, 
transferred the commission ftom the Ministry af Defersse’s auspices to those 
‘ofthe prime minister’ ofliee, and filled the board with civilian experts. Both 
the government and the Knesset’ Defense and Foreign AM 
necil w take steps to reassure those Israelis who disagree with the policy of 
ambiguity that proper legislative contro) is mania symaking, 

‘Tite apparen} loss of political control is 2 direct result of the ambiguity 
policy, The intense seereey in butklin tor and plutanium-processing 
plant was a condition for France's willingn ording to Dr 
Francis Pecrin, Commissioner of the French Atomic Enenzy Authority when 
the reactor was bull because of French-US relations. 
Under an cartier agreement betwecn France and te United States, the United 
States allowed French seientists who had worked on nuclear weapons in 


Committee 
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Canada during the Second World War to retum to France and use their 
knowledge there, provided that secrecy would be maintained. France, Pertin 
said believed that Jerusilem would keep French involvement sectel.® 
Despite the walue that Israeli policymakers appear to sce in the continuation 
Of this tradition of secrecy, finding a golden mean bewween mi 
desired ambiguous image and the need and value of wide pul 
is required. 

Public debate in other countries may be divided among those such as 
India, Argentina, and Brazil where, like the United States, Britain, and 
France. there is widespread public debite, and those such as Pakistan where 
support forthe bomb is equated with pateiotism, where critic can be labeled 
anti-Islamic, and where public debate on the nuclear program is less wide- 
spread Those in Israel who advocate public discussion of te bas 
policy include some who favor ambiguity. Professor Yair Evron, fares 
has argued: “In a democratic society. a learned and open debate about the 
implications of strategies that concern the very existence of that society is 
essential, The problems connected with nuclear issues are-so complex that it 
is doubtful whether prudent and effective policies and strategies could be 
planned and executed without open and elaborate discussions, Given the 
reality of nonconventioaal arms and the possibility of escalation, Israeli offt- 
cials have an interest in the existence of a consensus of support for the 
nuclear option: 

In addition to the pragmatic arguments, & minority his the right to 
express ils views on subjects of basic importance to & society's existence, such 
fas the nuclear iaaviey whatever the majority's view ia, and to demand some 
degree of accountability from the government. The lack of public discussion 
about the nuclear issue is reflected in seemingly contradictory findings 
public attitudes, A 1976 Haarere poll found that 77 percent of Israclis who 
\Were questioned favored possession of the bomb, Of hese, 69 pereent supported 
possession of it unconditionally, as opposed to 8 percent who supported po 
Session of it because of “no other choices.” However, in the 1986 Jaffee 
Center poll, in which 78 percent of respondents supported tte policy of amt 
guity, 46 percent did not agree that [srsel should “switelt to muclear weapons. 
in order to deter the Arabs," and 28 percent “certainly dlid not agree,” while 
22 pecent agreed and 5 percent “certainly agreed” The premise that Israel 
out the Dimon project was wrong, The Jaflee Center's pub 
lie opinion poll on attitudes to defense questions, eatried out nine montis 
before the Sunday Times's publication, found that 92 percent of Ismtelis who 
were questioned believed that Isc] already hau nuclear weapons: $4 percent 
of those asked were sure that Israel bad nuclear weapons, and 38 percent 
thought that Israel did hut were not sure, Only 7 percent did not think that 
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Ieracl hint nuclear weapons bar ere not sexe, and only I percent said they 
were sure that Ieacl did not have nuclear weapons. f was = considerable 
increase over the Haaretz poll, which found that 623 perceat thought Ismel 
‘possessed/a nuclesr weapon. Only +3 pevosnt, however, thought that Israel 
id no: possess one. A third of those asked, 354 percent, ssid they did 
‘not Eno 

“A szcond question concomed Vanunu® premise that Iselis wish 10 
échale the subject: 78 percent of larselis polled by the Jaffee Center support 
the policy of secrecy. Moreovey, the genen!l interest 10 know who is a naclear 
power and who is not carries much less weight, given the Isseli consensus in 
fro; of ambiguity. The now widely popular isrzcli belief that the country 
docs possess a nuclear cxpsbility raises baste questions about the justification 
sand purpose of Vanunu's disclosure. Whethes the public’ belief is correct or 
incorrect is Largely irrelevant. since Venunué story agrees with this belief. 
Had bis claim diffzred significantly from this consensus, it might have hed 
gfeaicr justification. And if somebody who hag woiked at Dimoaa had spo- 
ly 0 the mid-1970s, when public Lnowledae 
shout lemel’s nuclear development was cien hatter, it also could eve been 
justified. While Vanunu was correct that nuclear decision making was occur- 
a eae eee 


Tie Beficf was in Isai shat th 
The weakness of the argument tha the majority of Israelis frvored 
secrecy isthe it was imposed ffom sbowe as a fait accompli. Varuna could 
argue pralosop: 
not evolve afters dshate among the people shout the me 
cin a society limit its freedom —ahether poli 
sithout firs debating the merits 
meats, includi 
the enemy. 


tion. The most importest one concerns the shence from his diaries, in wal 
he wrote down his most intimate feclings. of the need to discuss the 
iseuc opealy of of a plan to reveal 


formation about Ismel’s nuctear secrets. 

iis, but he did decide to ieave Dimons for 

and he took the photographs with the appar- 

‘eat intention of making the nuclest iswe public knowledge, And he wes con= 
could endenaer human 

job. If it was not reff 

jerocl'smuclear prozrem 
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Was son in his left-wing years of 1983 to 1985. Afier his abduction from 
England be sisted to 3 Shin Bet interrogator that Isrecl possessed too many 
nuclear warheads, nd the world had io Know ebout ii Tae estslyst ut 
Sperked this was the atmosphere and dseusions at King’s Cross, 

‘A second question coacems his stated geal of informing Israelis and 
nol just the world community. about the muclesr danger. What level of con= 
em did he hve for his countrymen, since fe left Judaism for snother seli- 
gion?” Only Vanunu knows. His identificatioa with iseel was tenzous, if it 
atall: “He was very diseppoinied aboot what goes on there. He wes 
often sarcastic” Judy Zimmet ssid A clue may lie in 3 letter Vanunu s=nt to 
Ihis brother Meir on the eve of lexving Australia for London. In it he wrote. 
*.. Van going to Londoa to make an agreement with the Senday Times... 
Whst motivates me are primarily political reasons. Despite that T have Ieft 
Iscscl and do not wish to be involved. I sm reauning w being involved. I feel 
that it ig my obligation to go public. .. . 1 have thought a lot about this step 
and this appears imperative.__.” Even though he was cutting his ties, be sill 
felta zioral obligation to inform his countrymen. 

“he thin! question revolves sround the fact that there are significant dif 
ferences between civil disobedience a1 home and evasion of stale authorities 
flight to another jurisdiction. “By submitting to the sanction of the 
‘breached inw, 2 defendent shows himselfi—es well 2s the commanity—that he 
‘has deliberated: that he has weighed and messured: that he is not acting on 
micte impulse or whim; that he bs faced his eoascience squarely. that he bas 
made 2 decision that is of supreme importance to himself,” Milton Kemite, 
Sn Amerie inw profesor, stzuctl. Venumu, bowever, did inn yy slau 
the Specific intent of moving to.an exviroument in which he cosld reveal his 
information. He went abroad because he was dissstisfied with Israc and 
wanted to meke 2 new star in his life, While he may breve wanted to direct 
Public sttention to the nuclear daneer when he took phorographs of the rexc- 
tor. he had no clear sariegy: 3 chance encounter with « mercurial joumal 
‘resulted in the idea to sil his story to the media. 

Tn addition. Gucrrcro’s asking price to the Staielzy Times of $375,000 fo 
the Sory raises questions for some people as to the sincerity of Vamuma 
motives. It i true thst Vanunu did tell Reverend Gray thet be wanted “he 
moncy used for God's work. f've asked myself, if I had something to sell, 
would [take ff? Ion’: think I could resist the temptstion of having balFa mil 
Tion dollars to use for the Lord's work And when the Sunday Times told 
‘Vanune thet it would have to put his name to the story, he replied that fit did 
not, it could have the story without payment because he wanted it to be told. 
Inthe final agreemeet chat was drafed between the psperand Venus be was 
to receive some of the proceeds from @ bosk ghosted by the newspapers 
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Insight team. While the Sunday Times did not pay Vanunu for the original 
disclosure, arguing that it did not pay informers, the paper recognized 
‘Vanunu's need to build a new future for himself and offered him sn srrange- 
‘ment by which he would receive part of the second rights from the sale of the 
‘exposé to foreign news organizations, earnings from appearances and inter 
views with the media, and royalties (the percentage to be agreed upon) from 
the book the paper's reporters were planning to write, for which the publish= 
ing house Collins had offered a substantial contract, Even ifno financial deal 
was at any stage made between Vanunu and Guerrero, in which the former 
‘would keep any of the benefits, Vanunu damaged his image by letting the mat- 
ter be tainted by money for Guerrero’s role. Feeling somewhat lost in the big 
world, Vanunu found somebody who appeared fo have the right connections 
through which he could publicize his story. 

‘A question may also be asked as to whether during any part of the three 
months in which Vanunu was speaking to the media in 1986 about his story, 
he felt that he was getting the attention that as 2 Sepherdic Jew he felt he had 
een deprived of. We see in this fabric the threads of Vanunu's dissatisfaction, 
rebelliousness, political beliefs, contemplation, disaffection with his country, 
lack of strategy, and gullibility—quite a patchwork quilt. Yer things came out 
much better than Vanunu could have expected, Less than six months after put- 
ting on a slide show about Israeli nuclear capability to parishioners at an off- 
beat church, his story made front-page international news. And as years went 
by, he became an international celebrity on the antinuclear campaign trail. If 
there were no diary entries and no clear plan beforehand. he later articulated 
his goals from his prison cell, “The atom is a subject,” he wrote in November 
1987, “so that all citizene need to know more detaile regarding what ie hap: 
pening in the country, what the government does, in order that they shall not 
be surprised from a further surprise, especially afler Chemobyi.” in 2 poem, 
tilled “1 am your spy" written at the time of Chernobyl (and since then trans- 
lated into a host of foreign languages—from Norwegian and Finnish to 
Bengali and Hindu), he wrote the following: 


This is not for me. 11's too much for me 

Rise, read, rise and inform this people 

You are able. I the screw, the machine-operator 

the technician, You, yes. You the secret agent 

of this people. You are the eyes of the state, 
Espionage agent: reveal what you sec. Reveal to.us 
what those who understand, the leamed. hide from us. 
If you are not with us we are in an abyss. 

We will have a holocaust. You, only you, sit 
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at the stecring wheel and sec the abyss 

Thave no choice. 1 am small, citizen, your people 
But I will fulfil my obligation. 1 heard 

the voice of my conscience. There is nowhere to flee 
‘The world is small in comparison to 

Big Brother 

Behold, [am your emissary. Behold 

1 fill my task. Take this 

from me. Come and judge 

Lighten my burden 

Carry it together with me. Continue 

my work. Stop the train, Get off 

from the train. The next station is Nuclear Holocaust 
The next book, the next machine, No. There is no such thing” 


Vanunu may have articulated his tactics and even his strategy after the 
event, but his underlying concer and imprecise objective were what existed 
beforehand. History isshaped by doeds and events rather than by intentions, 
As long as a person is deemed mentally stable, be he introver or extrovert, his 
actions are deemed logically motivated, “One is totally convinced when one 
talks to Vanunu about his sincerity with which he holds his views against the 
use and possession of nuclear weapons,” Dr. Frank Bamaby remarked. “He is 
obviously a complex character. He's impulsive. Also he felt that he should 
have had faster promotion than he was getting because he was being diserim- 
inated against as an Arsb Jew. These tvo fuctors are overwhelmed by his feel 
ings against nuclear weapons and nuclear war.” 


CHAPTER 5 


The Devil's Advocate 


‘THE PURPOSE OF THE NEWS MEDIA ina democracytis not only toreport 
on pessing events bur also to disclose matters hidden by the government. To 
uncover the nuclear progrom of a foreizn country seems 2 daunting task for 
even the most experenced joummalist. When, therefore, Mordechai Vamen, 
<Gsclosed Israel’ highly classified secrets to the media, fe was preseating two 
challenges: (1) to the Sunday Tires editorial team to prove the existence of 
something that Israe! rad stexdlsstly cefised to confirm and (2) to the Israeli 
govemment itself to weather the challenge of the media against its posure of 
nuclear smbiguity. 

‘The first that the London Suaday Times heard sbout Mordechai Vanuniu 
was when its Madrid correspondent, Tim Brown, » British journalist who had 
worked for nieny years for various foreign news organizations, told it that fe 
had an incredible story aleng with some photographs. But Brown was suspi= 
cious of Oscar Guerrero, whom Vinene ind met in Australia ind who acted 
4s his intermediary. “Irs ght up your street. However, he has some phote- 
grepts which look very intzesting™ These were potas of what Guerrero said 
Jere the Isaeli bomb and a couple of photas ofthe place where Guerrero also 
said they were manufactured. The photoaraphs that Vanamu had secretly taken 
inside and ouside the nuclear rescior wereto be the linchpin of the article thes 
the Sunday Tires 
Gucerero ssid thet he fed beer approsch owing group in Israel, 
‘which scid that it could intiodece him to a seientist who Knew about the Israeli 
bomb. He hd been taken by « small girl, ite said, to the outskirts of Tel Aviv 
and inuodueed to the scientist If there had not been phou 
exuemely doubtful tt the Sunday Tomes would have been tempted to check 
Verunu’s allegations. Brown was also persuaded, in spite of this, ta: there 
was something to the story after he Eeard Guerrero mking a long-distance 
phone call fem an adjecest room to his source, the nuclear scientist, 
“Professor Vanum™ 

The Sunday Tames was not the first news 
Vanuau fad contscted. In late July they fad been in touch with Carl 
Robinson, the Syinzy-based South Pacific comespondent of Newsweek 
Calling themselves oaly “David” and “Alberw Bravo Vanunu and Guerrers 
said they could prove that israel poscessed tie tomb: Rebinson wanted 1 
check David's story through sourees and asked him to provide additional evi- 
dence. including. photographs. Newsweek's New York headquarters besa 


qeunization that Guerrero and 
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ebecking the information that Robinson fad filed. But by mid-August, 
“David phoned back to say he was too frightened to go ahead with the story” 
Newsueck reported | Wah Vanurm left Australia. Guerrero decided to ake 
2 couple of Vananu's photographs of Dimona sbrosd in the hope of raising 
interest among the imernational media. 

‘The Sunday Temes was an ideal newspaper to ipproach, given its inves= 
figative tradition oF nearly thirty searc. Many people atwibute its reputztion t 
Harold Evans's editorship of the paper, spanrisis the peciod from 1967 to 
1981. Many of its celebrated investigations were made during Evans’ period 
& the helm. The paper named Kim Philby as the “third man in the 
Burgess-Macleas spy ring. its revelations about the so-called thalidomide 
‘iffsir and its campaign against the Distillers Company culminated in ten 
times the amount of compensation for the victims than had originally been 
offered to them When faced with a House of Lords injunction, which wes 


designed to stop the paper from publishing the story the Siaeday Tims fought 
and won the case in the European Court of Huma Rights. ie paper investi- 


ing 
on suspects in Ulster Also under Evans's helm, the paper defied goverment 
attempts to stop publication of the Crossman 
But to eppreciats the newsguper's brand of investizative joussali 
Dectssary wo go back fo Evans's predcccsoos, Deis Hamilton, and to the time 
‘when Insight the paper’ investigative team. was first conceived. When he 
Was appointed editorin 1961, Hamilton was eager to redefine the fumciton of 
2 Sony newspaper fom being simply a rehach of the weeks news 
Impressed by the postwar success of Time and Newsreek he wanted to intro- 
duce two aspects of newsmagazine journalism: the back-ofths-bock sot 
news pisces on business, health, and housing, for example. and the type of 
long cover-stozy reportage associated with those two newsmagazines. In Inte 
1962. Topic, which was creaicd in na sitempt to publish a British equivaleat 
Of Time, folded. The decision was tken to hire the cditor of the short-lived 
magazine and apply the news background concept 10 weekly newspeper joE= 
nalisra. In its first eppearance. the news background section of the Sunde 
Times bad thirtcen stories that filled two pages. rather then ssinele, long-run 
[Bing story, Subjects that were covered on the two pages, Which carried the ttle 
“nsight” ranged from religion and insurance to shipping and sociolo; 
Originally, the idea was to use specialist correspondents, but this did not 
work out: Instead. 2 unit of investigative reporters wes formed which would 
be joined. as each story required. by 2 particular correspondent. The signifi- 
cance of Insight, according to The Peari of Days, the newspaper's official his 
tory. was that it showed “tht three o¢ four ‘Insight’ mea, used to working 
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together, could do a “crash job’ on important news stories better than.a lange 


news stafF used to working independently. 

One of the first major stories that Insight undertook was the Profumo 
affair in June 1963, invalving the relationship between the minister of the 
navy and Christine Keeler, who was also involved with a Soviet diplomat. In 
astory that ran 6,000 words, Insight examined each of the affair’s phases, The 
following month, it did a long tion into the business activities of 
Peter Rachman. Rachman purchased rent-contsolled properties and begun 
moving black people into them. This cynical exploit 
‘encouraged the rent-controlled tenants to move out, enabling him to ra 
price of the houses to their true market value. Its three-part series, “The Life 
‘and Times of Peter Rachman,” whieh diseussed the legal and political issues 
of the case. launched Insight into the ares of investigative journalism that was 
to make it famous. 

‘The technique was applied to polities when, in October 1963, Harold 
Macmillan, the Conservative prime minister, resigned and the party appointed 
a'successor in its nonparticipatory manner of “sounding opinion st all lev 
of the party.” Insight’s piece thet Sunday, for which political. correspondent 
James Margach Tid sent the team 10,000 words, guided the reader through 
the machinations of the political party. 

‘The next year, Insight cevealed the existence of an antiques dealers" 
in which its members would refrain from bidding against one another. Afier 
an auction, the ring would meet and reauction the items among themselves. A 
contributor to Insight, Colin Simpson, who had earlier been engaged in 
antiques dealing, got into the ring at the invitation of its members after he bid 
items to completely unprofitable levels. A tiny microphone was placed in the 
reporter's clothing and the proceedings of the ring's meeting were relayed to 
nearby van, where another reporter and an electronics engineer recorded 
them. The investigation resulted in two former presidents and nine other 
members of the thirty-two-man council of the British Antique Dealers? 
Association being charged with fraud. By the mid-1960s, the paper had 
appointed a reporter to cover organized crime, intending that he should not 
¥e (0 rely upon police sourees but should develop his own contacts in 
criminal circles. 

Tn 1981, Rupert Murdoch purchased Times Newspapers from the 
‘Thomson Organization. It appeared to mark the end of the era of major inves- 
tigations by Insight, The Sunday Times enjoyed a circulation of 1.3 million at 
that time, with an average copy running to 120, pages plus a color mag 
The paper was notably pro-Thatcher in the 1980s, although not slavishl 
as evidenced by the paper’ disclosure of certain activities of Thatcher that 
upset the queen, Murdoch appointed Harold Evans as editor of Tike Times and 
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mate Frank Giles, who was deputy editor and previously had been the foreign 
editor, the new editor of the Sunday Times. Giles had for some time been con- 
cemed at how Insight had over the years become almost an empire in itself. 
To bring it into line, he disbanded the unit, “Insight was nade up of highly 
adventurous and worthwhile people. It developed an internal pride of its own, 
breeding a certain amount of resistance (0 editorial control. It pretended to 
Know and would say at every moment of the day what every minister was 
doing,” Giles said, But Giles's appointment wes temporary: he was nearing 
retirement. 

When in 1983 Murdoch appointed thirty-six-year-old Andrew Neil, a 
journalist with The Economist, as editor. the Murdoch philosophy that news- 
[papers exist primarily to: make money was brought to bear fruit. Among the 
various expenditures Neil axed were the investigations, which, in effect, con 
tinued a process already setin motion by his predecessor. “As far as Neil was 
concerned “Insight” was very expensive and of marginal value. In its great 
days “Insight” had become a very important strand inthe Sunday Times's total 
personality package, When people said “the Sunday Times’ there were an 
awful lot of respondents who automatically said ‘Insight.’ Neil decided that 
the reality of “Insight” was hardly worth it. What he failed to see was how 
important the image of ‘Insight’ is, Readers thought that the Sunday Times 
without “Insight” was an inferior brother,” an editorial executive remarked. 

Shortly after his appointment, Neil denied that terminating the integeal 
Insight unit was testimony to a wish to destroy the paper's investigative tradi- 

ion. “What I want t0 do is to approach investigative reporting by putting 
together ad hoe teams. My hope is that it will produce a lot more, because we 
‘will have three or four of these teams going at once. If it transpires that this 
slightly anarchic way doesn’t work out then I will reconstitute a separate 
Insight" team again.” Illustrative of Neil's commitment to investigative jour= 
nalism was Peter Weight’s MIS Spycatcher memoirs. Neil flew to the United 
States, negotiated its serialization in the Sunday Times, and smuggled s copy 
back into the country. Together with two of the paper's senior journalists, 
Neil—who ostensibly was visiting his sick mother in Scotland —edited 
four-page extract that he slipped into the paper just belore it went to press. In 
1985, a scparate Insight team was born. Stories covered by the team, which 
varied in size from three to five reporters, included the Birmingham riots, cor- 
ruption in the Bahamas, and the Rainbow Narrior affair, which resulted ina 
book by Insight. Vanunu could not have timed his arrival better. It was just the 
story to stop the decline in readership. It fit the mold of what Insight 
reporting should be about; “It should be fairly big, something of major 
concern,” said Phillip Knightley, a former Insight staffer, “not something 
‘about petty crooks.” 
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Robin Morgan, editor of the Insight team, sent a reporter, John Swain, 
to Madrid to chock Guerrero’ story. Within twenty-four hours, he replied, as 
‘Tim Brown had, “The man’s very devious, but he does have these photo- 
fruphs. Where did he get them from?” Swain flew Guerrero to London, 
Morgan turned to Insight team member Peter Hounam to follow-up on the 
story: Hounam, who had a degree in physics ond clestronics, was an ideal 
reporter for a story about nuclear physics. He had joined the Sunday Times 
eighteen months eatlier from the London Standard. 

“The photographs looked interesting,” Hounam remarked. “I was not 
able to tell very much from the one or two shots that Guerrero said were the 
Isracli Bomb, But there were one or two photos with things like glove boxes 
‘which seemed to be built on a larger scale than would be the cise in a uni- 
versity-type physics laboratory. he added. Hounam showed the photographs 
of the inside of the reactor’s buildings to a nuclear physicist at London 
University in order o verily whether the pictures, including one showing con- 
trol panels, were of the inside of what Guerrero claimed to be a plutonium- 
enrichment plant oF the inside of an clectricity-generating plant. The meeting: 
was not entirely satisfactory, because the nuclear physicist was not an expert 
in making bombs. “There are.very few people in Britain that 1 would approach 
without being concerned that the information would feed back to the author- 
ities; Hounam said. The’physicist, noting that he was not an expert on the 
bomb, said that rather than being photographs of models, they were photo- 
eraphs of the tomb itself. But Hounam knew this could not be: “Ifit had been 
ball of plutonium sitting there in the middle ofthe room, it would have been: 
quite ridiculous to leave it in the open air, But there was the possibility that 
the rect af the eempenenis wer pars for'a homis” Hotinam eancluded that a 
more convincing argument by the professor was that Guerrero's photos 
showed less « nuclear laboratory and more a production center. Hounam went 
back to the office the next day and decided to take a big risk. “You sometimes 
have a hunch to follow something through,” he remarked. Meanwhile. 
Morgan, together with Stephen Milligin, the paper’s foreign editor, then com- 
pared the pictures of the exterior of the Dimona reactor with the ones that the 
Sunday Times's photo library, possessed: the form of the cooling towers, the 
palm trees. the shape of the buildings. The library's photographs had been 
taken during the period of Dimona’s construction in the carly 1960s, Morgan 
and Milligan kept in mind that there were other desert reactors, like Iraq's, but 
nevertheless they were 90 percent ceriain that the buildings in the photo- 
graphs were the same as the ones in the newspaper library but were from a 
Iater stage of construction, 

Guerrero, according to Morgan, told the Insight team that he had man- 
aged to arrange the escape from Isracl of the country’s top nuclear scientist, 


‘hom he called Professor Mordechai Vanunu, He had taken kim by boat and 
plane through a Series of safe housesto a safe house in Australia. “It wos crazy 
that Israel's top nuclear seientist should be apirited away by this yours, mas 
iffhe Had, weld all) know about it—or that Israel possessed or was producing 
hhurdreds of neutron bombs,” stated Morgan. Morgan and Milligan thrashed 
‘out their dilemma with Andrew Neil. “We've got a guy who looks like a con. 
man,” Morgan told Neil. “He doesn't know what he's talking about. It could 
bea hoax. We have one|problem. We have these pholographs. They are obvi- 
Siisly taken inside Dimona and the pictures we've got are not easily come by.” 
Doubt and hesitancy would stay with the paper until the story was published, 
5 well as afterward, 

Te wasn't the first time in the Sunday Times's history that the fear of a 
hivax loomed hiigh. The hoax that was at the forefront of everyone’ mind was 
the affair of the Hitler disties in April and May 1983. Murdoch's News 
International’ group bought! publication righis of what were claimed to be 
Hitler's diaries from Stern magazine. After the Sunday Times trumpeted its 
acquisition of this historical wonder, they were discovered to be massive for- 
geries, Sterna. was very réluciant to allow independent inspection of the diaries, 
feacing that their contents would be leaked. But at the insistence of the Sunday 
Times, the magazine agreed to let Lord Dacre (formerly, Professor Hugh 
‘Trevor-Roper), an expettion the Hitler period (and a Times Newspapers direc- 
tor), examine the diaries. In fact, at he Zurich bank vaults, Dacre, surrounded 
by members of Stern, simply handled the diaries and listened! to the assur 
amices by Sterm's men that the paper on which they had been written had been 
scientifically tested, and that they knew and could vouch for the identity of the 
‘welinmacht officer who supposedly had salvaged Hitlers diaries, trom: the 
wreckage of a plancerash in 1945 and had kept them hidden since then. Dacre 
telephoned Charles Douglas-Home, editor of The Times (who was appointed 
{o the post after Evans had been fired by Murdoch), and said that on the exter= 
nal evidence, he was convinced of the authenticity of the diaries. Before 
Dacre had examined the diaries, Stern decided to publish them earlier than 
originally planned, and the Sunday Times announced its outstanding scoop. 
‘That Saturday night, as the paper thet would announce the find went (o press, 
Giles telephoned Dacre (o tell him what would be appearing in the paper. The 
editor's office was full of excited staffers. Then Dacre told Giles of his doubts. 
*[ hope you are not going to make a hundred-and-cighty-degree turn, are 
you?” asked Giles. Dacre’s reply made those there realize, to their horror, that 
he was” 

‘Dacre then triveled to Hamburg to meet Gerde Heidemann, the Stern 
joumalist: who had originally oblained the diaries. Heidemann refused to 
reveal anything about the Wehrmacht officer whom he claimed had salvaged. 
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‘and hidden the diaries: Dacre thea denounced the diaries as foeries. Stera 
subsequently agreed to hand over two of the sixty volumes of diaries for inde- 
pendent examination, A leading chemist and the Germen Federal Archives at 
Koblenz said that the paper used in the diaries was of postwar manufacture. 
and British historian judged that the contents-of the two volumes that sup- 
posedly contained Hitler inner thoughts were quite «simply a historical 
dig 


Giles said of Dacre: “1 nad known him well for thiny-five years, 
Fespected his scholarship. appreciated his values in general and his unemo- 
tonal approach 10 fees. Was it conceivable that the former Regius Professor 
of History at Oxford now the Master of Peterhouse Cambridge, could have 
declared himself so positively had there been even a small sisk of being 
proved wrong?™ 

‘The paper printed an apology 10 its readers: “Our mistake was to rely on 
other people's evidence end to be governed by their demands for uweency. 
Stem magazine, which previously enjoyed 4 reputable standard in world jour 
nalism, insisted that it had established the diaries” authenticity. This was con- 
firmed by Hugh Trevor-Roper, We are unreservedly delighted that the proof 
swas made before we had published sny portion of the serialization.” Giles 
himself had been dubious ebout the dic 

Murdoch had placed commercial goals above the editorial standards ofa qual- 
ity newspaper. He was also critieal of Dacre for being too hasty in his juda- 
ment-and of Charles Douglas-Home for being gullible 

Mark Twain once remarked that 2 cat that touches a hot stove would 
never touch one again; the problem is, however, that it would never ever 
touch a cald stove. The Sieday Tr 
seen Whether Vinunu was hot or cold and whether the Sunday Times would 
touch him 

Ini 


jor had been burned, Tr remained to be 


hice questions: 
‘And did he wor 


be said to pass for three phases. 
hidden somewhere. The tip-off may be a leak or just a reporters or editors 
hunch. The second consists of legwork: checking facts, searching through 
documents, and talking to people. If'a story is there, this is when it will be 
unearthed. The third and final phase occurs when there is 2 confrom: 
the principals imolved, when they get a chance co explain thelr Si 
story, deny the charges, turn away with a “no comment,” or confess, Given 
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that the Sunday Times Insight ‘cam could not pain access 10 Dimona, to the 
participants, or 10 witnesses, all that it could do beyond chiecking the accuracy 
Of Vanunus personal details was 10 test the credibility of the information. 
‘Most of his personal life story could be checked. But, while ecquaintences 
could confirm thst he worked al the nuclear research center there was no way 
in which Insight could gsin independent confirmation that he was one of the 
Select few who had access 10 the supersensitive Machon 2, where Vanunus 
claimed plutonium was being produced. They would also have to take his 
‘word as to how he managed to smugele ina camera ead take over fifty pho- 
tographs inside and outside Machon 2. 

“Morgan and Neil decided to send Peter Homam to sccompany Guerrero 
back to Australia to meet the mysterious nuclear professor. Hounam arrived 
in Svdney at the end of Ausust zo meee ffightened Vanunu; who suspected 
‘Hounsm of being from Israeli intelligence. Only two or three hours later did 
‘Vanunu open up. “Guerreros description of secreting this famous Isaeli 
nuclear scientist to Australia seemed terribly far-fetched” said Hounam. “If 1 
could have I would have tuned round” Hounam said to himself in midflight, 
“put it's not so easy once you are up in the air!” 

‘Vanuau quickly corected the impression promoted by Guerrero that be 
sas a professor and| told Hounam that he had worked as a technicien at 
Dimons for nine yeers. The reporter asked Vanunu to Gescribe his work shift 
day by day. minute by minute, and tell him what processes be bad regulated, 
‘Vanunu went on 10 describe the structure of the nuclear research center and, 
in particular, Machon 2. He claimed that Machon 2 comprised two floors 
above sround level and six Moors hidden underazath, where plutonium was 
separated from uranium and baked inio plutonium “butions.” Hounam and 
‘Vamunu then closed the curtsins of the hotel room where they were meeting 
‘and placed the roll of transparencies ona projector. Honnam saw picture after 
picture of dials, controls, s0-called flow panels. and other gadgets that showed 
‘what he deduced to be a plutonium-production process, The flow disls would 
caable experts later 10 say whether they were an accurate representation of a 
plutonium-production process. The value of some of the photographs was 
impaired by their poor exposure. Vanunu refused Hounam’s request to disclose 
the names of others who worked with him atthe reactorso thet the paper could 
verify that Vanunu had actually worked inside the reactor. The only name 
Vanunuagreed to disclose was that of the head of the Dimons plant. 

‘Asked how he had been able to get a camer: into the reactor and how be 
ad managed to take fifiy-seven photographs. Vanunu explained that he had 
smuggled the camera and film in separately, the film hidden with his sand- 
asiches and drink, and the camera wrapped up with his swimming trunks in a 
Yowel. He said perimeter security-was relatively lax and he had been 
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roum tie plant duniig the long tidfous nights: Me regutiely had evaded the 
‘endless games of eapasta among his workmates and had gone to the demon: 
ration room on Lavel 2 where visiting Israchi VIPS—the prime minister, the 
defense minister, and the top military brass—were bbriefed.! The soom lis) 
boxed models of atomic devices and a wall-mounted floar plan of Machon 2.” 
Hounam did not send Vanunu’s photographs t0 Lonslon for security rezsons 
bi did, strprising’y, sere! walter reports. He spent a tozal of fourteen ays 
‘with Vanuna in Sydney ard had » gut feeling from the start that Varunu was 
‘semuine. “Tknow we hid a big story” he said. When nol extnicting informa- 
tion from Vantina about his work and life, Hounsm spent hours in & Sydney 
pilblic Wbrery undergoing w crish course in nuclear physies and atomic 
‘weapons production. 

Ammed wih details of Vanuna’s personal history that be received from 
‘Austratia, a reporter, Max Prangzell, flew to ts the information. 
A-couple of people st Beersheba’s Ben-Gurion University were able to iden 
tiff Vanunu from s photograph. Neighbors and others confirmed thet he had 
worked at lite Dimona plant. Vanunu was uble to produce bis letter of dis- 
missal from Dimoas as further proof that he had worked there, Another 
reporter who went to Israc, Roger Wilsher, tried 0 got close to the nuclear 
arch center but wat turned back near the periphery fence by land rovers. 
Satellite photographs were used fo verify Vinunu’s description of the center 
In London, the Insight team began the arduous task of checking the technical 
information that Hounam wes sending back ftom Australia. The team was 
headed by Kobin Morgan, who had joined the paper in 1979 asa general news 
reporter before a throe-year stint as an Insight <eperter. He had conccawated 
on dafence maners and then bacame deputy home news editor. tm addition to 
Hounam, the team comprised Max Prangnell, Rowena Webster 
Wilsher. While Webster and Wilsher ha done some investigative 
(ihe former with Hounam on the financial situstion of 
and the latter on the Greenpeace alain, only Moga 
said to have hud tard investigative eoporting, exped 
Insight team was weaker than it had been ten or twenty years 
‘oe most of its members had possessed hand investigative reporting « 
The (eam was joined for this story by Peter Wilsher. an associate editor (and 
Roger's fathee} who lad beea with the Sunday: Timer for over iwenty 
yeuss, to at ay a devil's advocate nnd to poss a skeptical eye over all af the 
information being checked, In ane sense. it choice because, 
ert froin a period as the editor, most of his experience. was 
in business news, In another sense, it was precisely because he brought no 
preconceived views to the task that his value as a sheptic lay. 

It was clear from the first day the newspaper heard about Mordechai 
Vanuinu that outside expertise would have to be ebtnined, Insight took 


‘Vanum’s description of his work plus the pliotouraphs Wo a scientist whom 
Roger Wilsher knew at Britain's Atomic Energy Authority at Harwell, where 
plitonium-grad> material ix extracted, to ap official at the Ministry of 
Defense, and alzo:to officials who worked in similar gavemment agencies 
the United States, in onler to verify awhelher they were dealing. with a techni- 
‘cian who said he had extracted plutonium, At this stage. Insight just wanted 
to determine the technical aspcats of Vanunu’s story, and so these officials 
(who were spproached ina nonoffisial capacity) were not told from whicl 
country the informer came, One of the experts confirmed that the photo- 
graphs were cntircly consistent with what plutonium-processing plant would 
Took like: Each ofticial who was consulted said tliat the informer hal not 
earned in 2 university chemistry. lihoratory. or from o textbook bur had 
worked for a long time in plutonium production. “Ie was like @ Detroit car 
worker coming 10 us, nol saying what the product was, jst telling you pre= 
cisely what he did on the production line” Robin Morgan said. This warranted 
bringing Vanunu to London to be debriefed by experts. Given that the news 
paper three years earlier had beon caught by Professor Trevor Roper’ error in 
the affir ofthe Hitler diaries it was surprising that they were prepared to pro 
‘coed with the investigation ofa story that relied heavily on experts’ opinions. 
But the caus of proof lay in attempting to destroy Vanunu's story, in essence 
to prove; as onc Insight reporter put it, that *Vanuna was a Tia” and this 
required expertise. 

The Sirday Times's choice of Dr, Frank Barnaby as chief adviser in the 
Venunu investigation was surprising in exo respects. First. ahough Bamaby 
had worked for six years in the mid-1950s on tie Brilish nuclear program at 
‘Aldermaston, he bad nor (been scwally workmg wit nuctear wespons tor 
‘Awenty years Nor was he recognized in the United States as being in the top 
league of nuclere setentists. Second would the conclusions of an activist in 
Europe's nuclear-freeze movement and oulgoing director of Stockholm’s 
Trtermational Peace Research Instizute (SIPRI) be perceived as objectiv 
Although Bamaby had a political viewpoint, he was very methodical. With 
ird to his nv foayer being in nuclear weapons’ production, he had 
through his worl: at SIPRI kept abreast of the subject. “Rerause Vanunu knew 
iy nothing about tie design of the weapons themselves, though he'bad 
photos of the models, in terms of his inlormation the paper really didi"t need 
much knowledge of anything of actual weapon. size,” sid Bamaby, There 
were few other nuclear scicniis!s in Britsin whom the newspaper could have 
tumed to who possessed a similar level oF Inowlsdge about nuclear weapons, 
Some of these, among them government scientists, would not talk or asree to 
be quoted by name, 

‘As he was about to leave Australia for London with Hounsm (Gueerero 
slayed behind), Mordechai Venunu was still having doubis abow whether oF 
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not to publish Israel's nuclear secrets. He was to have these doubts all the way 
to publication. Two days before his departure in the second week of 
Septeniber, he went to see John McKnight in St. John’s parish, where he was 
stuyine to thrash out his dilemma. “I took a nondirectional approach,” 
McKnight seid. “My role as his parish priest was 10 help him just think 
through the issucs and | believe he'd already come toa decision, but I think 
he just needed to tall: through the issue and consequences.” Stephen Gray. the 
assistant rector, said Vanunu had reached = stage where he realized that there 
‘were two Kingdoms—thet of God and that of man and had to choose between 
that which he felt was right under God end what mist 
country. “He was a person of integrity and was loyal to his cou 
not to its administration bus certainly to its people!” Mck 

Barnaby cxamined the pictures by using = projector. The crucially 


important pictures for Bamaby were less those shown of plutonium and more 
those that appeared to show the lithium-separstion process. “From the work 
‘Vanunu had been doing in the last two or three years at the reactor, the scien- 


lists had gone on to ntake thermonuclear bombs and the hydrogen bombs; 
Hounam sid Such bombs have enough energy to destroy cative cities. 
‘Tritium and lizhium are only used in dhemmonuelesr bombs. The modals show- 
ing neutron warheads were clearly feasible. “But models are models?" be 
said. The same was truc of the control room photograph thet the newspaper 
Was to print on its front page. “All reactors and reprocessing plants fave con- 
trol rooms—althoush the flow charts added credibili 
Bamaby questioned Vanunu about every detail, dot, dial, and control in the 
pictures. The Insight reporters in the smoke-filled room t 
was not major problem. Although the’ debri 
longer, there was no need fora Hebrew translat 
was of 2 technical nature. According to Barnaby, 
information of the techniques used ard had worked on the processes them- 
selves. Vanunu was honest about his limited areas of knowledge and did nat 
Janunu’s eredibility. 
vas left with no doubts following the debriefing that Israel had 
nuclear capability. “Nobody before Vanunu.” Hounam seid “had walked out 
of Dimona with a whole fot of photographs of what it was like inside and 
nobody had ever been able to furnish the rest of the world with information 
om the quantity of weapons that were being produced and the number, the type 
of weapons thet they were beginning to use 


to insi 
Jearly much more than t ge exposé that eventually 
‘Was published. Insight was planning some follow-up reports, as well as @ book 
on such aspects as the development of Isracl’s nuclear program, the question 


it and 
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of Israel nuclear cooperation with South Aftica, and the raid oa the Iraqi 
reactor at Osirak. 

‘The Insight team took the detailed evidence gathered fromthe two-day 
debriefing bank to the experts who had boen consulted earlier. One expert 
With whom they had consulted concluded that Vanunu was a juni 
‘working at @ plutonium-processing plant, given the detailed knowledge of the 
Processes of which Vanunu bad worked. Some of the British officials con- 
sulted, however, were skeptical that the reactor could 
times t0 150 megawatts without altering the exteri 

While the reactions of the experts were being canvassed, Peter Sullivan, 
a srephics artist at the Sioday Times, prepared what would be a blown-up. 
thres-dimensional dissram of the eight-tier structure of Machon 2, which 
‘would run the length of one of the pages of the story. Sullivan sat with Vanuniz 
for ninety minutes to take down his deseription of the buildings and roads at 
the Dimona ploct. By coincidence. during the seme week that Sullivan was 
preparing the graphics, a nuclear power station in Britain was opened to the 
public for one day 9s parc of a drive to improve the British publie’s image of 
the nuclear enezpy industry. The technical equipment was useful to Sullivan 
for gaining en idea of the inside of Machon 2. Sullivan moved the so-called 
Golda Belcony, named after former Prime ‘Minister- Golds Meir (and from 
where successive prime ministers and defense ministers have been briefed 
Ahen touring the reactor), from one side of the diagram to the other. 

By the closine dsys of September—some two weeks after Vanunu had 
arrived in London and a month after Guerrero had first contacted the news= 
paper—Insight had convinced itsolf of the validity of Vamumu's claims. 
Reporters noved 2 change in Vanunu's mood at this polis “Fle resliged rasiet 
slowly: that he was @ man possessing a unique body of information. But once 
he'had bended thae our he was nothing. just another thirty-year-old man in 2 
foreign country, and ene who couldn't speak the language very well, He didn’t 
like it when he Moped being the cemter of attention. It was reall 
him?” an Insight reporter said 

Andrew Neil read Insights hard copy and approved itas sccurat 
unexpected development then occurred. Guerrero, the man who had intro= 
duced Vanunv to people at the newspaper. arzived in London to claim payment 
for his introduction. Guerrero had not been paid and was suspicious—even 
though he had a letter from the Suaday Times promising him payment. 
Dissatisfied, he took the story to the Sunday Mirror: Interested to see how the 
‘Sunday Mirror would handle the maiter, Neil delayed publishing that Sunday. 
The only uscful fact learned by Sunday Times reporters from the Sunday 
Mirror article was a quote from the Israeli embassy confirming that Vanunu 
had worked at Dimona. The Sunday Mirror east doubt on the photographs that 
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‘Vamunu had tatien, Given that the Vanunu exposé would make or break his 
yan internationally: known: 
scientist who would be prepared to subseribe his name to the authenticity of 
Insights Sory, The Suiday Tees decided to approach Dr, Theodore Taylor, 
‘who had been head of the Pentagon's atomic weapons test program, in'which 
y's had designed and tested nuclear weapons and! had built plants that 
produced atomic weapons. Taylors had been aught by the “father” of the 
atomic bomb, Robert Oppenheimer. ARer seeing the photographs and tran= 
Scripts, Taylor concluded that there could be no doubt that Israel had a nuclear 
Capability. Moreover, Isracls nticlear program wis more advanced, according 
to Taylor, han eartier estimates 

(One participant in building the Ditnona rezetor whom Insight managed 
to gel to was Dr, Francis Perrin, who, as commissioner of France's nuclear 
program from 1950 % 1971, oversaw the construction by France of the 
Dimona reactor—for ostcnsibly peaceful purposes. In the interview. which 
the paper published the week following the publication of Vanunu’s exposé, 
Perrin revealed that France. in addition to building the reacior itself, ad pro- 
vided technology to build nuclear bombs, built the secret underground pluto- 
nium-processing, plant Housed in Machon 2, und supplied. some initial 
‘uranium fuel, The interview with Perrin confirmed Vanunu's claim that Israch 
bad the technology, the plant, and the resourees to make an atomic bomb, It 
also corrected a 1976 The magazine report—one of the few to have appeared 
‘before the Sundav Times’s story—ahat the pluionium-processing plant had: not 
been built until the late 19608." 

Insights examination of Vanunu’s claims had therefore passed through 
Tive stages. First, the intial reports of Hounam’s questioning in Australia were 
shown to exports. Second. associate editor Peter Wilsher joined the team to 
pass a skeptic eye over the findings. Third, Vanunu was debriefed by Barnaby. 
Fourth, the evidence from this debricfing was referred to other experts, Fifth, 
the hard copy was shown to Theedore Taylor The reporters themselves, of 
‘course; had acted us gaickeepers in their interviews with Vanunu, and there was 
the confirmation that he had been employed at Dimona, 

In many investigative stories the last singe consists of conftonting the 
party who is under investigation. The object of this encounter depends upon 
thie nature of the story and on how much the reporter has already leamed 
‘Somezimes the reporter lacks essential material and hopes to fill in the miss- 
ing pieces, Ideally, as was the ease with the Vanunu investigation, the reporter 
already has enough information to write the account and is only giving the 
thier party a chance to give his orier side, 

For anews organization to approach any foreign’ governnient in oxder to 
obtain a reaction is a serious matter. It had added importance in this ease, 


8 
because June:1977, the Sturday Times published a four-page lnsieht report 
alleging systematic torture of Arab suspects from the West Bank by Israeli 
during interrogation: That investigation, which took five months, comprised’ 
interviews that Insight reporters had with 9 mumber of! suspects. The editor, 
Harold Evans, hadmade a decision not to approach the Israeli embassy for its 
reaction priorlo publication, Dern efeved thatthe suspeotsnamed would 
be placed in'danger. Nor had the s, 

a5 the police, the Justice Ministry, the Sey One: prison authonties while 
they were carrying out their inquiries in Istael. Subsequently, some of the 
allegations were shown to be inaceurate, 

Teter Wilsher (ook:an eight-page summary-of Varunu's tes- 
ony, together with some of the photographs, and’ Vaminu's passport number 
and \yorker’ certificate to the Isracli embassy. It gave the Istacli government 
the opportunity to shore up ats image of nuclear ambiguity either by destroy: 
ing the credibility of the man or by refuting the allegalions about the nuclear 
arms production provess. Little did Jerusalem know how much the very foun- 
Gations of its ambiguity policy were being challenged at dat moment, 

When the to journalists, from the Sunday. Timex: telephoned. the 
embassy to. seck on appointment, all they told press attaché Evistor Manor 
‘was thal they waited! to clieek- story about Dimona.-Manor:thougiit they 
‘wore doing a story, about tic black Jews of Dimona. These were black Jews, 
fom te United Siates living iit that town whose seligious starus lind become 
controversial. At one slage in the mecting, Manor asked the journalists rhctor- 
ically, “IF you publish Ris name, won't it be dangerous for him?” Hounam: 
replied curtly, “Well obviously you would know that better. than” When 
Wilsher-and Hous ‘Main (clvplioncl Ure ambassador, 
Yehuda Avner, at his residence; He told Ayer about the forthicoming Insight 
‘exposé but did notefer on tlieplione to the photographs or to the fact that the 
‘reporters wanted confirmation of:the story. Manor said he had to see“Avner, 
‘but Avner; who was preparing fora public dinner engagement, said’ that 
Manor should repeat the standard Israeli position, namely, that Israel would 
not be the first to intraduce nuclear weapons into the region, Manor:said that 
Ifael vas past that stage and said again he had to see him. Manor arrived as 
Ayne® was pulling on clothes. When Avner’s eyes fell upon the 
photographs, he sit down. “This is really something,” Avner murmured. The 
ambassador reported to Jerusalem, Alarm bells began to ring, Damage con- 
trol became the order of the day. There was no. way to deny the story, The 
ambassador was late for his dinner engagement, The Israeli goverment fol- 
owed s classic rule in government public relations by replying “no comment.” 
‘Vanunu had been very anxious for the Siaiday Timies to seck an official Israeli 
yoacticn. He; albeit naively, hoped thar there would be an official Isracli 
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sémission thet the informsdion was que, 
Iereel’s confirming thot it bad the Bomb. 

The remsining obstacle to publication was the doubt that Neil ead 
fmsight fed reganfing Venunu’s mosives in divulging the informstion. The 
cembassy's “ho comment” raised the question gain of whether the lsroelis 
wanted the ory published. Neil increasingly asked himself during the inves 
‘gation ifthe paper was being wsed by a foreign govemment. Bemcby’s esti- 
goats of the mumber of Ismeli nuclzar werkeads was much higher than 
previous exima:cs, Bamaby thought that Isreal would be pleased that its 
nuclear capability fad become known—notably to counter Ings end Syrisn 
chemical weaponry. Yet, given the nezative reaction in the US Congress, the 
Hell ovenmaci, Bry gs el at Firs apotner tt 

Spector Of the Camegie Endowment Funds 
Sisios Sekai Pacem Sel aati Be Ge ee 
eae ete re ee the prime ministership to the 
 Skamir under the coalition agreement, might have 
at bome in order to prepare the sround for 


Thane avendcra api ote arolvad Than Vanuas bad been hid off 
‘eas important. Vasunu had struck up a warm acquaintance with one of the 
newspeper’ newarchers, Wendy Robtins, who worked on the story. Ne 

the medalfion 


purpose 
there had been 2 genuine security breakdos 


‘until the day‘ of publication. “Governments lie. Middle East govermieats Ise 
and Western governments lic. All govemments lie, and it isthe job of jour- 
"abies to ty and expose thse les: take the view thar newsis tale the poo- 
ple what governments and powerful people den't want the people to know” 
Neil said, 

‘Nail was surprised that the Israeli authorities did not make aay attempt 
to persuade the Sivulay Times to drop the story. Neil hed even Tunched 
recently with ihe Isvecli amibassadon The Israeli embassy in London min- 
fains cctive ties with the British medis to promote fis viewpoint.on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Describing the nature of the relaticaship, s former 
ambassedoc to London. Michael Comay, said that he knew the editor of the 
Times as well as the editors of the Dally Zelexraph and the Financial Tims 
‘He met less Requently with the editors of the Guantion, the Sunday Tones, 
aad the Oiserver: Comay said. “Any ambassador in London has fre= access 10 
chief ecitors—and if Kave a comphiint they will make a note of it because it 
is extremely difficult for foreign diplomats to have influence.” Neil ecked 
himself whether the absence of any Israeli presure wes evidence Unt 
‘Vanunu’s disclosure was an officially sponsored Icak. bur the Isaciis had 
wisely raled out pressure. Jane Moosmen_ thea director of the British-Isracl 
Public Affairs Commitee ergucd “If you let the person on whom you are 
apphing pressure know that it is extremely importsnt to you waless he b2a= 
pens to be a commited Zionist. sou run the risk of him saying “Let'<go full 
seam on the story.” 

The possibility of an official Israeli approach was anticipated by the 
newspaper, Hounam suid! Liter that had the lomeli embassy given a more 

et answer, includme an off-the-record one, arguimg thit publecatsos of 
the story would do dimase, the paper would ave respected the confidential- 
ity of such an answer and would have weighed not publishing the score. 
Rupert Muricch, the paper's publisher. ked known pro-Israeli sympathies. He 
was on sdmirer of Ismel and a fiend of Ariel Staroz, who as hawkish defense 
minister fad masterminded the 1982 Lebanon var. Murdoch’: predisposition 
toward Iseael was reflected in the pro-Iesacl coverage and editorial positions 
taken by the New York Past, which he then owned. Ina telling remark (at the 
time of the 1982 Falklands conflict), Murdoch. on being honored as 
“Communications Man of the Yess" by the American Jewish Congres, told 
his audience thet “the conflict between Argentine and Britain should be tsken 
as 2 reminder of what might happen in the Middle East: the issue was democ- 
Facy versus dictatorship and the case for supporting Britain wes the same as 
that for supporting Isael~ Denis Herbstein: 2 former Sunday Times reposter. 
described the real Munoch as somebody “whe will come into the Sunday 
Times one Saurday night after 2 spell abroad. takes quick look at the first 
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dition which has 3 piece on Isezefi ill-reatmect of Palestinian refiugees. He 
is heard to say, ‘This bloody paper is getting anti-Semitic.’ and the message 
éescends pretty sharply through the ranks. Open dente bazely exists” Neil 
tooknno risks “I was sfiaid that Rupect Murdoch, an enthusiastic supporter of 
Isracl. would torpedo the story. So I simply dil not update him.” Neil said 
later On the other hand, onc of Neil's colleagues charseterized Murdoch's 
approach as “quite simple: if is 2 good stocy and sells papers, print it” 
Murdoch might even have temed around and ssid, “Why not do ten pages 
instead of three?” 

“The Vanunu story is not an anti-Isracli story—it's scoop, 2 revelation, 
something exciting.” Philip Kleinman, a former coatsibutor to the paper on 
advertising and the media, remarked. Squashing the story seemed out of the 
question. Given the strugels benween the newspaper management and the 
unioas, it would not have been difficult for a dissenting voice to have come 
out with the story elsewhere ad Murdoch and Neil acceded to an ks 
request not fo publish the story. Former Insight editors Bruce Page. God! 
Hodeson. ead Phillip Knightley said that they had never been asked 
instructed, or hinted at by the editorial maragement to drop the investigation 
of g story. To have done so would have meant the end of Insight. “If you are 
dealing with areas where freedoms are parsmount like the media. then you 
will upset a lot of sensibilities if you start seying “If you don’y do what we 
waat there will be repercussions: It’s the kind of action that all decent people 
try to avoid” Jane Mooaman argued. According to Mickel Jones, the paper's 
political editor, “Me Murdech's well-known lerseli sympathies mere never a 
‘consideration whether the story ran oF nef.” but clearly Neil had to make dou- 
bly sure that the story was correct. “Neil is aware thet if he makes a mistake 
‘ofa msjer story concerning Israel it is more serious tnan with a story not con 
coming Israel,” sn editorial executive remarked. Like many conservative peo 
ple in Britain who regard thensehes as pro-tsrsvli, Neil did not sce the 
‘Vanunu story as anti-fseael. It 
tation as recently appointed 4 


CHAPTER 6 


‘The Spoiler 


IF ISRAELI OFFICIALS FAILED to distance the Sunday Times from 
‘anunw's story, they met with apparent sucorss in another quarter. The same 
day that the Sunday Temes began debriefing Vanunu with the help of Dr, Frask 
Barby, Oscar Guerrero, Vanunu's ostensible agent, walked into the offices 
of the Sunday Mirror to offer them the story. On September 28, 1986—one 
week before the Seorday Times published its world seoop—the Suarday Mirror 
come out with = centerfold spread, titled, “The Strange Case of Israel and the 
Noclear Conman.” which raised questions about Vesunw's authenticity. 

The precise circumstances that made Gustrero offer the story 10 the 
Sunday Times's tval are 3 matter of dispute. Guerrero felt that he was being 
‘cat out of any finsncial deal between Vanuns, himself, and the Sunday Times. 
and so he went and offered the story to the Sunday Mirror. A relationship of 
mutual suspicion existed between Guerrero and the Sunday Times from the 
very beginning, affer Guerrero claimed that “Professor” Mordechai Vanunu 
‘yas [sriel’s top atomic scientist. Peter Hoeaam did not have an easy time 
interviewing Vanunu in Australia because. he said. Guerrero was frustating 
to deal with. Guerrero claimed that Hounam had left Sydney with Vanunu in 
cutting him out of the deal, Flying to London in hot 
pursuit of his mest ee. Guerrero went and first offered the story to the 
Observer. Given the Fairy between the two Sunday papers, it was 2 clever 
move. But the Observer tumed him away. His next stop was the Sunday 
Mirror. Checkbook journalism seemed to loom large—Guerrero was con- 
<cemed that he should receive proper payment. 

The Sioday Times denied that it broke its agreement with Guerrero. 
According to Hounam. “there was never a question of cutting him out of the 
‘deal. We just simply don't do that sort of thing.” While still in Australia. in an 
aitempt tb pacify Guerrero prior to his return trip to London with Vanuinu, 
Hounam agreed (o a deal in which Guerreso would receive the first $25,000 
from any earings by Vanunu, such as syndication rights to his story and a 
planned took. 

Reverend John McKnight of St. John’s Church, where Guerrero had met 
‘Vanumu, rejected Guerreros claim that Hounam and Vinunu had slipped away 
in the middle of the night. Guerrero, he said, had accompanied Vanuna and 
Hounam to Sydney airport together with McKnight. Furtkermore, Guerre 
‘was in posvession of letter guaranteeing him payment from Vanunu’ earn 
ings. Yet, aceoeding to the Ismeli paper Maaris; drawing on an interview with 
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Hounam, a month after the Vanunu exposé, Hounam distanced bimiself ja 
Australia from Guerrero, whom he sav as a exploiter, andyat Hounani’sinsis- 
tence, Vanunu met him without Guerwero’ knowledge.’ Acconling to the 
Israeli Supreme Court ruling in May 1990 on Vanunu's appeal. “.. . Hounam 
distanced Guerrero from contact between the paper and Vanune, and few 
together with Vanunn fo London, Guerrero, whose requests for a significant 
payment from the Sunday Times were rejected, telephoned in the meantime to 
another paper, the Stnday Mireur”? When Guerrero arrived in London, he 
contacted the Sunday Times snd spoke to Robin Morgan. Hounam was busy 
checking Vanunu's story. Morgan tried to renssure Guerrero. “We said, “Wait 
be patient, We will come back to you. When we've proved the story, that isthe 
16 10 talk” But reveurcher Wendy Robbins said “Guerrero kept ringing. 
‘anu Kept wanting to spcak to Robin [Morgan]. He then asked to speck to me 
[Robbins hud met him on his first tip to London from Madrid}. 1 

have to spzak to Robin.” He said ‘But | never get through to him?” Then 
Guerrero said that he wanted to meet her in 2 park at 8:00 Pt 2s he had some- 
thing ot to tell her, later canceling because lie said it was too dangerous. 
According to Hounam, however, Guerrero telephoned Morgan, “insisting that 
tie had decided not to pursue his agreement with us. He told Robin thst he 
thought that by now the story was worth a million dollars and he was taking 
it elsewhere” When Gneriero contacted the Sumday Mir be said, accord- 
ing ta Tony Frost, the news editor, thit he had the greatest story since 
Watergate, and that he was looking for a lot of money. “Irs 2 million dollar 
sory” he told Frost, who replied that he had “been watching too many films. 
We have never paid million dollars fora story.” Later they renegotiated ane 
the went dann to $500,000, Rut Frost rofisced. Frost then asked him about the 
Surtday Times. "He claimed tohave been double-erossed by the Sunday Tries, 
tht he had introduced Hounsim to Vanunu, and one morning they upped and 


o antother Suaiday Mirrar journalist, Mark Souister. who 
spent considerable time with Guerrero, the Sunday Times said that it would 
honor its agreement with him if he went back toit but he declined. Ace 
to the Vanunu exposé in the Standay Fie 1 Sunday 
Times, demande $300,000 and threatening that he would sell the story t0 
nother paper ifthey didn’t pay, Guerrero. according to th did not keep 
appointments to meet its stall’ and subsequently telephoned to inform 

that he had taken the story to the Sunday Mirror: The ovo versions of 
up in March 1992, in the London El 
sued the Sionfay Fireey. Tbe main witness to what had happened in the crucial 

id ih Australia—Mordechat ke to give his version of 
events. The court rejected Guerre! wl ordered him to pay the 
newusaape 


gal costs 
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In popular journalism, aews is only one ingredient in the success of 1 
newspaper. Success depends also on the sports section, features, and com= 
petitions with prizes. The Venunu story was not one that a popular tabloid 
Pape: would normilly be interested in. “Foreign afluirs are box office poi 
son. Nobody wants to know about them,” remarked Joc Grizzard, a formar 
Mirror executive. According to Mark Soustes, “We were asking ourselves, 
‘What do we do with it?”The fact that tsracl has a nuclear bomb makes 20 
odds to our readership.” Tony Frost’s scoops in the Sweday Moron, for 
cxample, have included pictures of the Duchess of Windsor lying on her 
deathbed, which he had obtained from a member of ler staff, and the life 
story of tho man who had been Princess Diana's hairdrescer for seven 
years: “In tabloid terms this was a much more important story than 
fanunu.” Frost remarked. But Mike Molloy, the paper's editor, felt Vanum 
was of certain relevance: “You're dealing with readers who essentially 
don’t want demanding papers—otherwise they'd buy the broadsheet ones. 
But popular entertainment is only part of the paper. All the balancing cle~ 
ments are important. If you give someone a mass of sugary content, ull 
mately, after a few years, you begin to suffer.” “The big stories all havea 
place in newspapers, be they tabloid or broadsheet,” according to one exee- 
utive. He added, “The only difference is how large the headline is and how 
itis written. The Vanunu story had a spy element. There was a James Bond 
feel to it—there was subterfuge, nuclear bombs, snatched photos. The story 
could have a format which would be totally understood ang valued hy 
Sunday Mirror readers." 

The Simday Mirror and its daily: sist ng 16 contain and 
reverse a declining circulation, fn the mid-1960s the Daily: Mirror tad 
eajoyed an unrivaled circulation of mote than 5 million copies. In the year 
ler Robert Maxwell purchaced the Sunday Minor in July 1984, its circuln- 
tion declined by 450,000 from 3,6 million io 3.15 million, Seles of the Daily 
Mirror also declined in the same period by 19 percent. The News of the World, 
by contrast, increased its sules iu the sane period by nsarly 500,000 to almost 
§ million copies. The Muro papers used to include serious, campaigning 
articles. But the rise of the daily Sv and fierce competition among the pop- 
ular Sunday paper readership forced them to become more popular in 
their content, 

An impostsnt factor in the Sunday Mirror's decision to publish the 
Vanunu story was the knowledge that the Swiday Times was interested in it, 
1e Suaday Times may not be in direct competition with the Simday Mirror 
bat iS still a Sunday paper, Because we knew that the Sunday Times were 
chasing it, itforced our hand and we were keen to get in first,” reporter said. 

‘Tony Frost was an obvious choice to handle Guerrero’s story: he had 
built a solid reputation as an investigative reporter. Starting, 
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joumalism at his local paper in Cambridgeshire. he moved after a stint at 
suburban news agency, to the now defimet London Evening News. in 1976, he 
begin a fifleenyear career at the Sunday Mirror, moving up from staff 
reporter to chicf reporter to deputy news editor and then news editor. Later, 
he was appointed deputy editor, "Frost was bes' al investigative journalism. It 
vwas felt that Vanunu was the sort of story that only be could handle sensibly 
and get it together.” said one of the paper’ executives. 

The strategy that the Sunday Mirror adopted in approaching the story 
vwass similer to the Swdey Nmes's—check the information and the person 
bringing it by trying to disprove their authentivity. If Guerrero were proved 
genuine, the paper would move on fa the story ilself, Guerzero deseribed him- 
selfias an international journalist who had interviewed world lesders. He 
showed Frost six photograplis in which he appeared to be standing with politi- 
cians like Lech Wales, Argentine President Radi Alfonsin, Shimon Peres, 
and the Palestine Liberation Organization's Issam Sartawi, But something 
seemed wiong with some of the pictures; Guercero speared to be as promi- 
nent as his subjects, in some eases, even more si 
did not believe Guctres0's claims about his joumalistic Guerrero 
repeatedly said, “I've got the proof that Professor Vanunu is right ... that 
Issael has been making neutron bombs" Then ke sail, “I have the same pic~ 
tures which Vanunu had passed to the Sunday Times. | was his agent. I got the 
pictures copied.” The photos were in a bag that Guerrero had been clutching 

uously: But without a contract, Guerrero said that he would not show him, 
the photographs, Peter Miller, th t editor for news, and Frost were 
both hesitant given their doubts about Guerrero’s beckground. Eventually, 
contract was drawn up, but i included a clause that Guerrero would be paid 
fourteen days after exclusive publication of the story. An additional clause 
stated that the information and the photographs had to be genuine. Guersero 

opened his bax and produced two pie 
ded thst it might be possible to get mor 

“You said thit you had the evidence,” Frost countered. “Yes, 
Guerrero answered. “Dut they're not Here. They're in, . a luggage lock-up. 
As Guersero was giving the two pictures to Frost, Frost saw thai there were 
more photographs A cup of coffee was ordered for Guerrero, 
According to Frost, "As | the secretary offered him the cup, Guerrero relaxed 
his hold on the bay. I grabbed i?” That Guercero had been unwilling to part 
with these pictures—in contnist to those of him appearing in the company of 
Intemational politicians—added to the genuineness of the Dimona photos, 
“Although we doubted and were unsure of his motives, we became more and 
more convinced about whut he Ws the journali y 
took the matetial to John Parker, the paper's deputy editor. Given the other 


selling,” said one 


dubious pictures showing Gusrrera in the company of various politicians, 
Parker asked shetorically who would back them up, They liad to be shown to 
experts. Mike Molloy took a cursory but genuine interest and approved 
showing the pictures to outside experts, asking that he he kept posted on 
any progress, 

It was Thursday, September 18, Through a contact (“mole”) on the 
Sunday Times's staff, the Sunday Mirror was able to follow the other paper's 
progress with the story: “One of our reporters heard from his contacts at the 
Sunday Times that there was something very big, secretive, going on.” said 
Frost. According to the reporter, “I had a friend working in the Sunday Zimes 
who while not actively involved with the story was able to tell me how far 
advanced they were in their investigation and! when they. were intending to 
publish, which obviously determined when we would.” Not all the intelli« 
gence proved cosrect; during that third week of September the contact 
Teported at one stage that the Swiday Times did not cven have the Vanunu 
story. Now that the Sioiday Mirror had some solid material, the race was on, 
Would a tabloid scoop one of the “heavies” ona story that the letter would. 
usually cover? According to Frost, “we were terrified that the Sunday Times 
might publish that weekend (September 21), but the word on the jungle drum 
was that they were having huge difficulties and that they would not be pub- 
lishing that weekend.” Had the Sunday Mirror gotten its September 28 story 
right—namely, that Vanunu and his pictures were genuine—the disloyslty 
by the contact would have cost the paper its most important foreign story of 
the year. 

The Swniday Mirror showed the photographs to five experts, among them 
aimun who fad worked at Aldermaston, s Royal Aur Force officer wino had 
knowledge of nuclear arms, and a Leeds University scientist, The paper's 
Paris correspondent consulted a Freach expert. The photographs (black-and- 
white reproductions from the copies Guerrero hid shown them) were of four 
Iypes: exteriors of what appeared to be a nuclear reactor; scenic views of the 
nuclear research complex: photographs showing spherical shapes. described 
as bomb components; and components of the Doomsday nuclear bomb 
device, The experts, on being shown the photographs, were not asked whether 
they though! the photographs were of a nuclear installation but what they: 
telieved the pictures showed, If they failed to identify them as connected to 
nuclear weapons production, then the experts were told, “Look. we under- 
stand this (0 be. .. . Do you agree?” Some of the experts did not want to put 
their reputations on the line for the paper. Others were noncommittal, While 
Mark Souster and Geoff McGarvey were meeting experts, Richard Brecker 
‘was preparing e dossier on nuclear arms and the neutron bomb, drawing on 
published sourees. 
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Other aspects of the story were being checked. Theodore Levite, the 
Sunday Mirror's veteran cormespondent in Tel Aviv, bad been instructed to 
gather information about Professor Vanunu. Without any spokesman at the 
Dimona reactor to tum so, snd with the Isracli Atomic Energy Commission 
having “a spokesman who doesn't speak.” 3s one reporter put i, Levite con- 
tucted the defense minister's media adviser. a close friend. ~The reply was that 
there was no Professor Vanunu. But one official source said that there had 
deen a low-ranking technician with that name.” Levite said. He checked with 
coatscts in Beerslicba and Dimona and found that there had been a person of 
that name working there, that he had Seen coccatric, and that he had partici 
pated ina pro-Arab demonstration. In Australia the information that Gperrero 
had met Vanunu at King’s Cross was confirmed by John MeKsight, who 
also ssid that Guerrero had been there but was “cagey and protective” 
shout Vane. 

The proof the Sunday Mirror wanted was to meet Vasunu, but he wes 
with the Sunday Times. Throughout the ten days during which Guerrero was 
dealing with the Sunday Mirror, be msde a number of attempts to seach 
‘Vanunu at the Sunday Times, as an inspection of the logs of telephone calls at 
the hotels where he stayed showed, The Sunday Times tail pet up Guerrero 
the Tower Thistles Hotel 
Guerrero, not knowing that Vanunu was at 3 country lodge. where he was 
being debriefed thought thst he might also be at the Tower Thistles. Brecker 
‘was sent to the hotel in the vain bape of locating Vanunu, who was oaly 
moved tothe hotel from Sema eects Sis 
sthouse. Hotels 


Guerrero then clammed that Vanunu was stay 
ine’s Dock with two Sunday Times employees, who were 
in sleeping bags. He ssid thst it would be possible to meet Vanunu 
ifthe employees were present. Acconding to Hounam, a request by 
Guerrero was passed on to Vanunu, who refused to meet kim, Fin: 
Wednesday. September 24, Guerrero said that he co: 
with Visunu at the Leicester Square men’s room at 7:30 294. Frost positioned 
himself actoss from the entrance on a comer outside a Gnems. Miller wason 
another comer, snd Geoff McGarvey wss on a third. Guerrero was at the main 
entrance to the men’s rom, They waited for an hour, but Vanunu failed to 
show up. It was the last time they saw Guesrero. In addition to the dubious 
pictures of him, the experts who were consulted failed to give 3 aoncondi- 
hoaal apprinail, and the final proof—a mesting wi gctoff 
the ground. Gu snel ferry to Amsterdam and from there 
ladesh # Australia. Appareatly, he was afraid 


took 3 cross 
lines flew back 


the story on him thst the paper was lefi with would Tead him into the hands of 
the Istaclis. 

The following day, Thursdsy, September 25. the Sunday Mirror 
reporters on the story, 2s well as Frost and Miller. met to draw together the 
\erious strands of their investigation. Until thea, the story had had no specific 
angle. Their draft was pegged to Guerrero but allowed that the photographs 
might well be of Isrecls nuclesr reacter, Miller and Frost met with John 
Parker and were joined by the editor. Mike Mollox. “Right boys, are we going 
with the story or not?” asked Molloy. Miller and Frost went quickly through 
the various aspects. 


Qutsnios: Have we proved conclusively from our experts that the pictures 
were of the inside of Dimona? 


ANSWER: No, 


Questo: Have we proved conclusively from our experts that Iarsel was 
manufacturing neutron bombs? 


ANSWER: No. 


Molloy became more and more skeptical as reporters ran through their 
material. Molloy instructed Frost to the all of the material to the Isracli 
‘embassy in the Rape of shedding more light on the matter. The embassy con- 
firmed, as Levite had been informed by officials in Israel, that there was no 
Professor” Vanunu but that there was 3 technician by that name who, accord 
ing to the embassy’s spokesman, had been fired from his work beesuse of 
uncisble hehsvior 

On Molloy’ instructions, the underlying tone of the draft was altered 
from its “possibly truc” status to that of being a boax. The stticle titled “Fhe 
Strange Case of Isrsel and the Nuclear Conman.” raised the question of 
whether the sory was intended to discredit Israel. A sidebar erticle quoted two. 
scientists who raised serious doubts about the authenticity ofthe photographs. 
One of these. Dr. John Baruch of Leeds University, was reported as saying 
that the pictures could be of any laboratory, even a food sterilization plant or 
3 car wash, Baruch bad, in fact, told McGarvey that it might be a nuclear 
manufacturing facility but thet there was insufficient evidence to tate with 
certainty that it was. If, however, the story was 3 hoax, it was 4 highly sophis- 
ticated one. Frost, who sometimes clashed with Molloy on editorial policy 
said that he complained to him about the tone of the article. His spparent 
reservations notwithstanding, it is noteworthy that Frost told Haaretz after the 
Sunday Mirror's story appeared, “If the Sunday Times go after the story. en 
the basis of the information we have, they will commit a terrible error. This 
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will be Hitler Diaries Mark IL” Peter Miller remarked, “Mike Molloy wes 
obsessed with showiag the Sunday Times was b=ing hoaxed and I believe this 
cost usa fantastic story.” If this were truc, the Stnday Mérror was not only left 
swith ogg on its face but had lost =n internstional scoop. “Such a story would 
have given the paper. Toay Frost and to 2 lesser extent, myself, 2 lot of 
kudos” ssid Miller. “Tony Frost and I felt there was a way of giving more 
sweight to Gusrrero’s claims without stating positively that 
wanted to be first with the sory and cven a watered down version would have 
taken the sting out of the Suiday Times,” he added. 

How did the Sunday Mirror ex while the Sunday Times got it right? 
Both newspapers applied similar rules of investigative journalism to the 
‘Vaounu story. Boch went through the rigors of checking the inforrmstion and 
source. Both were suspicious of Guerrero. And both differentiated between 
him and the pictures of Dimonz. The Sunday Times had 2n overwhelming 
sdvantage, because it had Mordechai Vanunu. Had the Sunday Mirror inter- 
viewrd Vemunu, tbe interview would have given grezicr credence to the pho- 
tographs and to Vanunu’s story. It i surprising thet, while the ten experts 
consulted by the Sunday Times ssid, accomling to the paper, “thst Venunu's 
testimony cannot be faulted” none of the five experts consulicd by the Sunday 
Mirror said so. The Sunday its report. claimed to have thirty-seven 
fof the fifty-seven photographs thet Vanunu had taken of the sucl 
2 selection appears to have brea shown to their experts. “If 
they had beea shown the entire set of photos. they would norhave known wht 
they were t2lking about I guess they hed no experience of mu! 

Dr. Bernsby remarked. More experts should & 

the Sunday Mirror consulted eave 
ogstive evalustion and given the Israeli suthorities” confirma- 
tion thet Vanunu hed worked st Dimons. “The question of the expers was the 
cone big mistake | made oa the whole thing” Tony Frost admized. “I should 
bhive sent the material to our US correspondent to show it to an American 
expent—that's wht the Sunday Times did” be added 

Organizationally, the Sunday Tomes also had the 2dvantaze, having fhe 
times the number of journalists the Sunday Mirror hed. It could call on a net- 
work of intelligence contacts in the CIA, British intelligence. French imelli- 
gence, and israel intelligence. “We didm't have the resources, the time, 
manpower, of the contacts with the experts.” Mark Souster of the Sud 
Afirror comatked. Had Vesuau turned up at the Sunday Mirror instead of st 
the Sunday Times, it is most unlikely that Sunday Mirror reporters would have 
carried out the rigorous checks, including an intensive teo-day debnefi 
that the Sv bad. or would have printed three pages on Van 
detsiled description of the separation of plutonium and 


ranium that even by 


Ansight standards was intricate. Yet, it would be wrong to conclude thatif, ssy. 
‘Vanunu bad been 2 curvaceous blonde instead of an Oriental Jew, the tabloid 
‘would have given the story a wsriner embrace. The Sunday Mirror had a num- 
‘ber of reporters dealing with it for ten days. But ten days was not enough. 

Tt also seems that Mike Molley, editor of the Sunday Mirror, misjudged 
the story's news value. Molloy ssid. “the deputy editor told me that Frost and 
‘Mller had been offered a story that Isracl hd the stomic bomb. Everybody 
knows it, so | wasn't takea with it. Frankly. I thought it was a huge confidence 
trick—they were talking about buge sums of money. There was somebody 
who had taken a lot of newspapers for rides. One's alaays susceptible to those 
Sort oF things and the paper being made a fool of” 

‘Molloy seemed not to distinguish between the dubjous Guerrero and the 
pictures of Dimona, despite the fact that he knew that the Sunday Times was 
‘scTionsly investigating the story and that it hed Vanunu. He appears not to 
Ihave appreciated the Significance of the fact that Vanumu was the first person 
‘with direct knowledge of Dimons to speak sbout his work, while the Sunday 
Times masterfully reconstructed from Vanumus description of the flow 
processes an estimate of how many warheads Ierac! had produced And 
Molloy erred when he claimed, “If Isacl would hzve 2 bomb factory they 
‘would hardly have it in Tel Aviv. They would have it somewbere sceret. wouldn't 
they? Neither Guerrero nor Vanunu fad claimed there was 2 bomb factory 
in Tel Aviv; they had claimed it was in Dimona, in the isolated Negev region 
im the south of Isracl_ 

Atheart an artist, Molloy, a graduate of Ealing College of Ar, joined the 
Sunday Pictorial asa canoonist, later moving to the Daily Skeich. He worked 
with the Mirror sroup for tweaty-cight years, including time as ecivor of the 
Mirror Magazine and ten years 3s editor of the Daily Mirror. He was 3 
respected expert in design, often drawing the layout for the front page 
‘Notwithstanding that he had been an editor of “Mirrorscope.” the section in 
the dsily peper that provided background and light analysis of the news, and 
that he belonged to the old school of Mizvor editors who recognized that there 
‘was 2 plzce in the popular tabloid for serious rrporting, his handling of this 
Story suggests that he was unable to evaluate the complex story in its many 
aspects. Frost ssid of him that “it was no good giving Molloy too much 
minutise™ 

‘Alternatively, the line that Molloy took with the article may have had 
Jess 10 do with crroncous news judgment than 10 not wishing to upset propn- 
ior Robert Maxwell. One interesting point was that after the raw copy bad 
been subsdited. Frost “complained at least twice, possibly three times, about 
the projection and the handling of the story” including how the noncommit= 
tal resclions of the scientists had been chenged. Molloy. acconding to Frost, 
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replicd, “Well, there no more space. It's too late.” But it was not 00 late. 
because it was Friday night. twenty-four hours before edition time. 

In his book The Samson Option: Israels Nuclear Arsenal and -imerican 
Foreign Policy, journalist Seymour Hersh claims that the article was slanted 
by owner Robert Maxwell at the request of the Israeli authorities in order to 
discredit Vanunu and. by implication, the story that the Sunday Times was 
working on, The fact that the Sunday Mirror got it wrong posed for Hersh the 
question of whether the paper got it deliberately wrong. The Israeli authori- 
ties knew the Sunday Mirror was following up the story because Molloy 
instructed the reporters to take the material to the embassy to seek their eac- 
tion. It is quite possible that Deputy Prime Minister Itzhak Shamir, who was 
a good friend of Robert Maxwell. saw an opportunity to bury the Vanuniz 
sccurity leak. discrediting the entire story. Morcover, Hersh claimed that at 
Maxwell's request, Nicholas Davies, the forcign editor of the Sunday Mirror 
stablemate. the Daily Mirzor his boss's right-hand man, provided information 
about Vanunu’s wheresbouts that led to his abduction Ey the Mossad. 

Yet the details provided by Hersh’s main source, Ari Ben-Mensshe, an 
Iranian-born Jew who had worked in Isracli military intelligence, inclade fac 
‘tual errors that raise serious questions about the accurscy of Hersh’s source. 
According to Hersh, Ben-Menaste had heard from Nicholas Davies about 
Guerrero’s approach to the paper. (Davies hed been a partner with Ben- 
Menashe in an arms business that they had set up in 1983, which arranged 
arms shipments on behalf of the Israeli Defense Ministry.) And Ben-Menashe 
immediately flew to London, where Davies had arranged a mecting with 
Guerrero.’ Davies set up 3 meeting for Ben-Menashe with Maxwell, who sid 
that he “had already spoken tn Ren-Monasho's hese "and knew what had to 
happen.’ 

There is no evidence that information to the Mossad about Vanunu'’s 
‘whereabouts in London came from Robert Maxwell or his staff. At no time 
did the Sunday Mirror reporters manage to meet Vanunu, even though they 
persistently told Guerrero they would need to see Vanunu. Guerrero himself 
had cut ties with the Sunday Times and Vanunu. and be did 
Vanunu was staying. Guerrero attempted to reach Vanunu through Sunday 
Times reporter Peter Hounam. but Vanuns, Hounam said did not want to meet 
Guerrero. 

Ari Ben-Menashe had been head of the tr 
tary intelligence. Fluent in Hebrew: Farsi. English, and Arabic, Ben-Menashe’ 
‘work entailed translating documents provided under exchange agreements for 
foreign armies end intelligence agencies. He claimed to have carried out intel 
ligence operations abroad and to have risen to become an intelligence adviser 
to Prime Minister Itzhak Shamir. Initially. Israeli officials denied any knowledge 
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of Ben-Menashe. Later, it was confirmed that he had been a translator, and 
storey it was acknowledged that he was a middle-ranking intelligence 
officer 

Some of Ben-Menashe’s claims have aroused interest. When he claimed 
that George Bush intentionally fiad delayed the release of the US embassy 
hostages in Tehran until after the US elections, which President Carter lost, he 
was invited to testify before a congressional inquiry. Yet not a few of Ben- 
Menashe’s claims have been questioned when examined by major news 
organizations. Newsweek. which investigated the US-Iran arms network. con- 
cluded thet far from being a major figure in Israeli intelligence, Ben-Menashe 
‘was only a transistor. ABC television put him through a lie detector test, 
‘which he failed spectacularly. It found that on a reliability scale from zero to 
migus efght, Ben-Menashe recorded either minus seven or minus eight. 

‘The Samson Option by Seymour Hersh, published in 1991, deals mostly 
‘with US-Israe! nuclear relations. When Hersh offered his manuscript to the 
British publishers Faber & Faber, the publisher requested that he give it a 
British angle. Hersh, drawing on information mainly from Ben-Menashe, 
penned the chapter. “Israel's Nuclear Spy.” which deals with Vasumm and the 
Sunday Mirror. When Hersh’s book was offered to the Sunday Times for sexi- 
alization, the paper: W2s initially very interested. given that the book deal with 
the Vanunu case. Hersh and Ben-Menashe were flown over to England. and 
Peter Hounam, who knew more about the Vanune story than anyone else at his 
‘psper, had three meetings in the space of twenty-four hours: He caught Ben- 
Menashe on many inaccuracies. Ben-Menashe also had lied: How had the 
Sunday Mirror obtained its picture of Vanumu? Ben-Menaske said it had been 
especially Guwa iu Gous Iotact, tes fact, Howuraus aod cakeu the pistuie hinsell 
when be was in Australia with Vanunu and Guerrero, and he had later given 
Guerrero a copy of the photograph. Hounam told Hersh that he had been 
hoaxed_ He told Faber & Faber the same thing, and recommended to his edi- 
tor, Andrew Neil, that he should not serialize the book. 

Bea-Menashe's own account, Profits of War: Inside the US-Isracli-rms 
Network contains basic errors about the affair, “In an astonishing stroke of 
bad luck.” writes Ben-Menashe, “one of the newspaper executives which 
Guerrero was approached [by] after breaking with the Swaday Times was 
Nicholas Davies. foreign editor of the Daily Mirror” In fact, Guerrero 
approached the Sunday Mirror. which has a separate editorial operation from 
the Daily Mirror. Later, in being brought from Rome, “Vanunu was given 


‘knockout injection and pushed into a large erate, Then the crate was taken to 
aan Israeli ship and leaded on 25 diplomatic cargo, which meant that the 
authorities could not inspect the coataines” In fact, Vanunu was taken on a 
stretcher onto an Isracli naval ship off the Italian coast. Ben-Menashe writes 
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that “Nicholas Davits put together the fremework of 3 disinformation story, 
to be used Later with copies of the photographs~ The article wes prepared Sy 
Stendv Mirror texm, not the Daily Mirror team. Ben-Mensshe claims thet 
ick Davies telephoned a journalist friend the editor of a Sunday 
‘Sctually found out the name of the hotel where Vezoou was staying” Only 
‘Feo reporters on the Sunday Times's Insisht team knew wiiere Vanuns was 
‘being held. The pains that the newspaper took to hide Vinune even from its 
own staff means it iS highly unlikely that it would Reve divelged this to 
srother rival newspaper. 

Apart from Ben-Menashe, Henh’s sources for his section on Vanuna 
aad the Sunday Mirror were Journalists who worked 2: the paper who were 
dealing with the story 2t the reporter and editor Icvels. Hersh’s interviews 
swith them cast suspicion on his allegations end the Lck of hard evidence to 
Support these. Mark Souster. when asked by Hersh, “Will Nick Davies baxe 
been imvolved in the Vanna story?” replied “No. categorically. The Daily 
Minor 328 Swendary Mirror were sepurste entities” Hersh countered “Would 
i sorpise you if I told you that Nick Davies sas Moseed agent and that 
Be and Maxwell were involved in it all. and they kacw where Vanunu 
was?” Souster replied, “Nobody knew where Vinunu was. Guerero didn't 
know where Varumu was, so I can't believe that Nick Davies knew where 
‘Vanunu was” 

Acconding toa memorendum by Tony Frost, Frost told Hersh that Nick 
Dasies had not been involved in the pper’s Vancom report. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Frost, Hersh confused the editor of the Swaday Mirror with asother 
Jeading British journalist. Acconfing to Frost, Hersh told kim that this theory 
was drawn from his source.to which Frost ceplied tht it made nonsense of 
the information. Hersh said that be would ft with his souree’ He 
‘book was published less than = moath before Robert Maxwells 
rath xt sex. Hersh allesstions drat Maxwell was a Mossad azent received 
widespread coverage and were the subject of questions in the Howe of 
(Commons. Shares in Mirror Group Newssapers dropped massive 
Maxwellian fashion. 3 series of writs were issued against Hesh 
lisher. But Hersh’s diy was saved by Mawwell’s death. 

Three weeks affer his book’ publication, Hersh introduced new evi- 
ence to support his clsim about Davie f i 
This evidence imolved wiretapping ate detective of Peter Hounam’s 
telephone in the hope that it would lead to mformstion aboot Vezunus loca- 
tion. Mecting in a Genews hotel to discuss this were two men, Hersh said who 
described themecives as Daily Mirror reporters—Frank Thome, an Isrzeli 
security official, and 2 man calling himself Nigel Denais. who was Nicholas 
Davies. A second mecting was atcaded by the secunty official and three poo- 
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ple who were thought to be Israelis. Telephone calls were made from the hotel 
{0 the Israeli embassy in Paris, to 2 Mossad operations center, and to the Tel 
‘Aviv residence of Samael Nahmiss, 2 former Isracli police intelligence chief, 
who now was 3 private security consulisnt 

‘That “evidence” came from Joc Flynn. Days after the publication of The 
Samson Option, Matthew Evans, Faber & Faber's chairman, nas contacted by 
somebody who introduced himself as Mr. Bezg. private detective. Joe Flysa 
as the so-called Mz Begg He chimed to know about Maxwell's and 
Davies's activities with Vanuna. He would talk to Evans and Hersh fors price. 
Evans flew to Amsterdam to meet this private detective. Evans was reportedly 
promised documents, incloding 2 vidcotspe of the mectings in Geneva and 
records of telephone calls from the hotel. In thrse installments, Evans report- 
edly paid Flynn $1.$90. 

But Flynn's story was littered with factual eres. A reporter named 
Frank Thome was not working on the Daily Mirror at the time of the Geneva 
meetings, September 25, 1986. Samuel Nahmias, the Isaeli security consul- 
nt, lived in Jerusalem, not Tel Aviv, and the hotel in Geneva, the Cormvin, 
‘Was not equipped to monitor outgoing telephone calls. 

According to Sunday Times editor Andrew Neil, only two journalists 
knew where Vanunu was being kept by the paper, and Hounam, Neil said, was 
not oce of them. Bat Wendy Robbins, who was 2 researcher with Insight, 
claimed that Hounam collected Vanunu cach day from his secret locstion. 
Moreover. Hounim told Australian television in August 1987 that oa the night 
before Vanumu fad Icft London for Rome, he had telephoned Varsurm and bisd 
suggested that he tell only Hounsm where be was going so that if be dissp- 
peared. the newspaper’ staff could trace him. (Vanumu did not do so.) Firma 
managed to persuzde Hersh shout the truth of the Geneva mectings by pro- 
ducing for Evans the home telephone number of Peter Hounsm snd the busi- 
ness card of the Daily Mirror reporter Frank Thome. Because Hounam’s 
home number is unlisted and matched Hersh’s own number for Hounsm_ 
Hersh took it 3s proof thst the private detective was genuine. in fact, Flynn 
had Jared Hounam to Naples in 1987. saying that he could assist him in the 
‘Vanunu story, snd in the process had obtained Hounam’s telephone number. 
Thome hed given Fiymn his business cand nearly three years earlier in 
Portugal, when he had interviewed Flynn for a story be promised about arms 
dealing. Flynn had passed Thorme’s business czrd to Evans and Hersh as proof 
that he had met Thorne in Geneva. Prior to Hersh’s announcement of Beze’s 
evidence of the Geneva mectings, Hersh ssid “I feel I have now defended my 
book and will not go any further” With this cvidence being unacceptable, 
Hessh was back to square one with unssbstantiated allesations about Maxwell 
and Davies. 
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‘There appears to be more basis, albeit circumstantial, to the claim thar 
the Sunday Mirror article was deliberately altered in order to intentionally dis- 
eredit Vanunu. Robert Maxwell wes. 
community in Britain end to Israel. Born into en impoverished religious 
Jewish family in Czechoslovskia—his father fed been 3 farmhand—be 
received 3 religious-oriented education. But when be setied in Britsin, he 
began to move away from his Jewish past. He married 3 French Protestant. 
Afies Weld War IL he was elected a Member of Parliament for Buckinghsm. 
He recognized that social acceptability ia Britain during 1950s entziled being 
more English than the English and not identifying too closely with the Jewish 
community. Ia 1986 (the year of the Vanunu affair), in an interview with 
Jewish Chronicle Magazine (which took its editors more than fifteen months 
to obtain), Maxwell observed, “I ceased to be a practicing Jew just before the 
war when I left home. I still belicve in God and Judaisn’s moral codz which 
teaches the difference between right and wrong. . . I don’t believe in any 
church, just God. I certainly do consider myself Jewish. was born Jewish snd 
T will dic Jewish ~ 

But 19305 uskered in ¢ period oF change. By the ead of the decade. 
Maxwell was [sael’ 3i 
Vee to ew 


ing Tim. 


ly sup id policies. and wes 

‘opposed to the establishment of a Pzlestinian stete om the West Bunk and in 
Gaze. He plned his wad Contac ix extern Euvupe at the Gispossl of Israel, 
which had teen seeking t reopen diplomatic ties cut in the aftermath of the 
1967 Six-Day War. His newfound encigies oa Israel’ behslf also gained 
— the news media. The editorial columns of newspapers in the 
firrar group became decidediy pro-sras! during bis proprs ip. For 
example, in t affer the killings of Arabs Temple Mount in 
90, a Daily Mirror editorial attacked those who failed 
to express criticism of the people who provoked the Fot. Another instance 


Express that i recl had yet w stalk realistically about peace. The Dut! 
carted an editorial signed by Maxwell himsel 
ed for Arab states to accept Isr: 

Maxwell publicly criticized his on paper, Maar 


F publishing leaks from 


When the Minor journalists contscted the embassy’s press attsche, 
Manor. for an official Isacti response and showed hirn the material, 


Menor proposed to Jerusalem that the poctrayal of Guerrero in derogatory 
terms would place a definite shadow over Vimunu and would provide an 
‘opportunity to discredit the whole Virunu story. The official rexction that 
‘Manor was instructed to convey wos that Vanune had been fired from his 
‘work at Dimona because of “unstable behavior” Victor Ostrovsky, the Mossad 
renegade. clsims that Itzhak Shamir had turned to Maxwell and bad asked 
him to knock down the story." In an interview with the Swrday Mirror fol- 
lowing the publication of Hersh’s chims. Mike Molloy said that he had told 
Maxwell beforehand of his decision to take the material to the Isracli 
embassy, Maxwell, Molloy said acither reacted nor paid it any special atten- 
tion. Yet, in the same interview. Molloy said that the decision to take the mate- 
nial to the embassy had never been referred to Maxwell. Molloy denies having 
actually shown Maxwell the material. Maxwell didn't see the pictures, nor did 
Molloy actually have a conversation with him face to face. 

Affier journalists from the Sunday Mirror and the Sunday Times turned 
to the Isracii embassy for an official reaction to their projected stories. Prime 
“Minister Shimon Peres, believing that the papers were about to print their sto- 
rics that weekend, acted to limit the potential damage. The concem was not so 
much Isrzeli public resetion or even US resction bet Ezyptisn and other Arab 
‘world reaction. In a sep designed to stop the story being taken up further. 
Peres used the well-ried Israali system of recruiting Israeli editors. On Friday 
September 26, the Isrseli Editors’ Committee was convened. This commitice 
‘goes back tw pre-lndependence days and has enabled senior Isracli officials to 
‘win the cooperation of newspaper and broadcasting chiefs in times of need. 
during which times editors are briefed on sensitive matters in return for either 
not publishing or delaying information. The Editore” Committze macting ws 
‘called for the very unconventional time of Sabtath eve. “We were affaid that 
Peres was going to tellus that war was coins to break out that same evening.” 
remarked Hannah Zemer. editor of Davar. Peres tld the assembled editors 
that the Sunday Temes was about to publish revelations of the runaway tech- 
nician and asked them to sbstain from sceking Israeli reactions to the story for 
the first forty-cight hours. It was impossible to stop any discussion in the long 
term. After the first forty-eight hours, editors would be free to print whatever 
they wanted after clearance from censors. No objections were raised. “It was 
‘an appesi to our patriotism. and we complied with it? one editor sid. “I am 
‘a responsible Israeli said Ani Rath, editor of the Jerusalem Post. It was nota. 
difficult choice for editors for another reason. They did not know what the 
Sunday Times was going to publish 

‘Yael Lotan, 2 Vanunu activist, who was also the literary editor of the left 
wing daily Al Hamishmar. claimed that editors were also told that Maxwell 
had egreed to discredit the Vanunu story. She said that she learned of this from 
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hier editor, Mark Geffen, who had participated in the briefing. However, 
according to Rath, who made notes of the briefing, “There was absolutely no 
mention by Peres cither of the Sunday Mirror or of Maxwell at that meeting. 
There was ne mention of anybody or anything boginning with °M. 

Peres's assembling of the Editors’ Committee had a decisive influence in 
the Sunday Tores's decision to run the story. Even thovgh the paper's reporters 
had tumed to the Isrucli embassy, no decision had yet been taken to run the 
Story, given the concern about wiether it was an Israeli disinformation exer= 
cise (0 protect the country’s nuclear capability. The Sunday Times learned 
about the Editors Committee meeting fom an Israeli souree—Peter Wilsher 
knew two of the newspaper editors personally. Itconvinced Neil that Vananu 
was a genuine security leak. Censorship had backfired. 

Neil might have published the story that Sunday had the paper not 
known that the Swiday Mirror was ulso looking into the story, The Sunday 
‘Mirror’ article was awaited with certain interest by Sunday Times staffers to 
see whetler it shed further light om Ysnuau and lus story. But, apart fiom 
reporting an official Isricli confirmation that Vanunw had been 2 technician at 
the Dimona reactor, the Sunday Mirror's article di not shed any further light 
‘on Vinunu and his story) The date for publication was set for the next issue, 
Octaber S. 

‘Questions about Vanunu's motives in speaking to the paper resurfaced, 
On Scptember 30, Vanunu, restless at the continuing delay of the Suaday: 
imes, decided to go ta Italy fora few: (Much later it was discovered that 
the Mossad kad succeeded in drawing Vamunu to Rome, fom where he was 
abducted and taken back to Isracl.) When Vanunu disappeared on September 
30—and failed to kcep in contact by teleylinse wih Homie —iliepayct ts 
ina quandary as to whether or nol to pudlish, A meeting of editors was called 
‘on Friday, October 3. In addition to Neil, those attending included depusy edi 
tor [van Fallon, maniging editor (news) Anthony Rennell, news editor 
Andrew Hogg, foreign editor Stephen Milligan, political columnist Peter 
Jenkins, as well as Morgan, Hounum, and some of the reparters who had dealt 
with Vanunu, Those who opposed publication argued that the paper was at a 
distinct disadvantage, because it was unable to produce its key witness. The 
strength of tae story depended on an insider confirming the existence of 
Dimona. Even if the paper was satisfied with the story's veracity, it would: 
have to convince the rest of the world. Robin Morgan argued that Vanunu's 
disappearancs was an additional season to publish; "I'we didn’t publish, and 
there wusn’tany witness, the Mosstd would quicily put him away somewhere. 
‘Wie had to publish to protect him—an annex to his existence” Some at the 
meeting retained skeptical about Vanunu's motives, believing that Vanunw's 
story was really an kstteli conspiracy to publicize its nuclear deterrence capa 
bility. Most attending opposed publication. Neil allied himself with Fallon and 
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Milligan, who were both in favor of publishing. “Andrew was terribly anxious 
‘about it, [Ewe had run the story and it hud been wrong, the editor would prob- 
ably not have survived” said an exceutive, In deciding to go ahiead, Neil was 
influenced by the news about the Editors” Committce meeting in Iscuel: “It 
‘ras a powerful confirmation of something which was causing Peres anxiety.” 
Leaving Neit’s room, Fallon flushed a thumbs-up sign to those outside, As he 
made his way toward the newstuom, number of staffers approached him say- 
ing, “Lwant you to know that I regard this as Neil’ ‘Hitler's Disries.”” 

‘The entire top half of the front page of the Sunday Fines on October 5 
carried Vanunu's story under the headline: "Revealed: Isracl's Nuclear 
Arsenal.” The report summarized the longer article, which took up two 
pages inside. After setting out the details of the structure of the nuclear 
research center, the article described Vanunu's background and his employ: 
mentat Dimona, and then gnve a brief history of the plant, [t continued with 
a-survey of the regional balance of power and the abortive attempts at 
inspection by the United Stites. The article then guve a detuilled description 
‘of Machon 2, where it said plutonium was separated from uranium and plu- 
tonium buttons forthe warheads were “baked.” The page-length diagram of 
the structire of Machon 2 was published even though Vanunu’s disappear- 
‘ance meant that graphics artist Peter Sullivan was unable to carry owt one 
final check regarding its aceurucy. In its front-page article, the paper wrote 
that “nuclear scientists consulted by the Sunday Times calculate that at least 
100 and a5 many as 200 nuclear weapons have been assembled.” It caleu- 
lated the number of warheuds that Israel had manufactured over the yeats by 
using the quantity of plutonium that could be produced over the years dur- 
15 the time the reactor hnd existed and on known ar jt 
loweake, from which uranium is cxtracted. But Dr. Frank Barnaby’ 
‘estimate, in fact, was 150 weapons: “Two hundred would be an absolute 
upper limit. Teassumes the same output from the reprocessing plant for the 
‘entire period of operations,” 

‘Apart from this, Bamaby could not fault the way the paper had written 
its report: “Given the nalure of newspaper articles, [ was pleasantly surprised 
that they'd put so much in. It was.a good precis of Vanunu's knowledge,” 
Barnaby included a fot of what had been Ieft oat frown the Siertan Times's 
expose init book he subsequently wrote. OF the paper's journalists, he thought 
that only Hounam “understood toially what was going on—he's prepared to 
read textbooks to lear about the subject.” He didn’t think there was much in 
the exposé of specific interest to the physics community, “But then that's not 
their readership,” he added. 

‘At the foot of one of the two pages, under the caption, “How the experts 
were convinced,” were the different questions thit Barnaby and Insight had 
asked Vanunu, Of all sections of the Vanunu exposé in the October 5 issue, it 
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cwas the sidebar article, "How the experts were convinced” that showed the 
most changes from edition to edition. The article ended by noting that ten sei- 
‘entists approached by the paper had said that Vanunu'’s testimony could not be 
faulted. A comparison between the First and subsequent editions shows that 
this sentence was omitted from the first edition. “We were trying to fit this 
story.on the page and we were short of space, so I eut the parazraph at the 
end” Morgan said. He added. “Neil was on the printing stone when he spot- 
ted this missing crucial paragraph. It's a reaffirmation that ten experts. we 
approached saw Vanunu’s testimony and could not fault it." To make room for 
the paragraph, they dropped another one that explained the absence of work 
ers in Vanunu’s photographs of Dimona. ~Vanunu had a simple answer: ‘I 
wasn't going to take pictures in front of my colleagues 

Certain explanations by the scientists were excluded or altered from this 
section of the exposé. In the first edition, the paper included the qualification 
by Dr Theodore Taylor that Vanunu's description of the Dimon infrastructure 
and hiss description of materials corresponding to the modcts of weapons com= 
ponents seemed accurate on the assumption that the photographs were taken 
at Dimona. But by the paper's final edition, this had been dropped. In its place 
was Taylor's conclusion, whieh had already appeared on the paper's front 
page. that Israel had had nuclear weapons for at least a decade and that the 
Isvaeli nuclear program wis more developed than earlier estimates had suz- 
gested. These edition changes reflected the anxicty running through the 
Sunday Times newsoom on the nights of October + and 5, not only to get the 
story right but ta be seen doing so. 

The account ran to a little aver 6,000 words. Some previous Sunday 
Fines Tosight investigations ran to 10,000 oF evea 15.000 wuudls, ouc-siath uf 
the size of an average book. The paper was planning further articles about 
other aspects of Israel's nuclear program and also was planning to write a 
book in collaboration with Vanunw. but his disappearance made it impossible 
to proceed. The exposé published on October $ was a summary of the k 
information gleaned from Vanunu. comprising only about 10 percent of the 
total information he had disclosed. 

‘The investigation cost the paper $60 to § 
worked on the story for five weeks, with visits to Australia, the United States, 
and so on. By past standards, this was not expensive: the Philby-and thalido= 
mide investigations, for example, involved fifteen or twenty reporters work= 
ing for up to three months. and they were estimated to have incurred expenses 
into six figures. The S: expected to recover the Vanunu expenses 
through contracts that it had signed with the foreign newspapers and maga- 
Zines prior to its publication of the story which were to include exclusive 
interviews with Vanunu. But the interviews were not given because of 
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‘Vanunu'’s disappearance. Moreaver, the paper's later contribution to Vanunu's 
defense put the story in the debit column of News International's balance 
sheet. But the publicity that the Sunday Tomes received was unexpectedly 
much more than originally envisaged owing to VanunwSs disappearance, 
abduction, and trial in Israel. The exposé also helped to crown Neils 
three-year editorship of the Sunday Times and showed his mettle as an editor. 
“It was the most important story that the paper ran since Neil took over as edi- 
tor. It was the one with the biggest international implications.” an Insight 
staffer said. Neil hoped that it would help increase the paper's sagging circu- 
Iation, which had dropped by 200,000 in the two previous years, to its lowest 
figure in nwenty years, 


CHAPTER 7 


A Mossad Kidnapping in New Printing House Square 


WHENTHE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT fins fesrned that s nuclear och 
nician was revealing Dimons's sccrets to the modia, they were faced with a 
number of questions. Principally, did Vanunu give information to foreign 
ccnenyy agents such as the Soviets, orto the [sel Communist Party, which he 
ad asked to join, or to Arsb sequsintances, inclading one who shared his 
apartment? Second. what information did he give the Sunday Times or to-amy 
other forcign souress with whom he had been in contact? And third whst 
would be the political cost from the impact, particularly in Washington, 
including Congress, of Vinuna speaking out about his work? 

In deciding to abduct Vanunu and bring him hack to Isrsel, former 
Mossad head Isser Hare! ergued that Isrscl hed no choice: “To Iet this guy run 
fize in the world? Tomorrow he would hve ended volunterily o¢ by force in 
Arab hands and they would squceze the juice out of hint. For both the Arabs 
2nd the Soviet Union. it was.a once in a lifetime opportunity to get the secrets 
ofone of Issacs most scusitive installations. Moreoves the leak not ealy 
Ienged Israeli security but, given Israel's pinnacle role 2< 2 Westem ally in the 
Middle East, it had important implications for the Westemallianceas a whole” 
though Defense Miniscr Itchak Rabin and Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minaster lizhak Shamir were consulted in the decision to sbduct Varma, 
as was Atlomey Geacral Yoset Harsh, the Imal decision rested wath Shemon 
Prees, tho 2s prime minister had respoastility for the intelligence services? In 

paradoxical sense, Vinara might be thankful thst Peres was prime minisicr at 
the time. Had Shamir been peime minister (under the cxisting coalition acrec- 
ment, he tonk over nwo weeks after Vanunu arrived back in Hersel), it may be 
asked whether the ex-Mossad station chief for Paris, experienced in the cloakand 
daguer of modem espionage, would have decided on what would become a 
politically ineypedient course of action of abducting an important informer of 
inemstionslly respected newspaper, Instead, Shamir was left to carry the 
big and deal with the diplomatic repercussions of the abduction, 

The Vanunu abduction was one of the many covert operations that the 
Moss bias carried out over the years! The organization traces its roots to the 
Palestine Mandate period, when Haganah. the main Zionist underground 
army, maintained an intelligen ied Shak (an accomym of 
Sherut Yediot), Its fun ie British Mandate army in 
onder to inform the Jewish-Zionist lesdership about British sstery, peocrating 
Arab fsctioas in Palestine, anal providing security for the arms smu 
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iMlegal immigratioa programs of Hazansh. Shsi managed to penetrate British 
customs, police departments, postal services, and offices dealing with trans- 
Port. A sepurate unit, Mossad Ic Aliya Bet, was established 10 bring into 
Palestine the many Jews who were not able co eater legally under the British 
Festrctions on immigration. Another unit, Rekhesh, was responsible for 
acquiting arms from overseas for the Jewish underground forces. 

During the 1930s, a major ates of Mossad action was in dealing with 
Palestinian terrorism. The Mossad is proud that all those espoasible for the 
1972 Manich Olympics massacre of Isaeli athletes have been hunted down 
and killed. Yet Mostad’s major activity remains in the sphere of information 
uthering and cvaluatioa. Anothes important function has been maintaining 
ties with states that do not have formal diplomatic relstions with Jerusalem.* 

Issacl has needed 20 obisin raw materials for the development of its 
‘nuclear program’ With Dimona not open to internstional inspection, agencies 
such 3s the Intemztionsl Atomie Energy Authority and the European agency 
Euratom prohibit the supply of nuclear materials to Israel, necessitating the 
ster to use covert means to obtsin them. Operation Phumbat in which West 
‘German chemical firm, Asmara Chemis, was used as a front to buy 200 tons 
‘of uranium oxide from the Socicté Générale d2 Belgique, the nerent company 
of Belgomucleaire. is one of the Mossad’s more celebrated operations. The 
task of transporting the uranium was assigned to 2 Turkish-boen ship owner 
who had worked with the Israelis since 1947, In Antwerp, 3 ship, the 
Sckcersberg, 100k on S60 specially sesled oil drums marked Plambst’ But, 
instead of heading for Genoa and then on to a paint and chemical compeny in 
‘Milan, the Scheersberg tumed towsal the cast Meditcrrancan where, betworn 
‘Cyprus and Turkey, the uranium cargo was transferred to sn leraeli freightee! 

‘Ap carly assignment concerning arms production was the essassination 
of German scientists in Eeypt in the carly 1960, In June 1980, the heed of 
Ings Atomic Energy Agency, Egyptisa-bora Dz. Vilye el-Mashad wasassas- 
‘Sinsted in 2 Paris botel by the Mossad.” A year earlier, the cove of @ nuclear 
reactor and other reactor parts housed at warehouse at Seyne-sur- Mer await- 
ing shipment to Iraq were blown up, which increased tension between French 
intelligence and the Mossad." In July 1980. bombs wrecked the Kome offices 
of SNIA Techint, the Italian nuclear company working in frag. and the same 
dy there was an abortive ztiezapt to assessinatc a Freach scicatist working on 
the Iraqi nuclese project at Osirak. In September 1988, an Italian Palestinian 
nuclear scientist, Omar Abu Klisdir, was killed in Florida: in the Arab world 
speculation lighted on the Mossad. The mysterious Killing ia March 1990 in 
Baneels of Dr. Gerald Bull, an internationslly acclaimed expert in artillery, 
who was advising the Irsais on delivery systems for noncorventional war- 
heads, was attributed by many in the West to the Mossod. 
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Another little known mystery is the disnppearance near Marseilles of 3 
former construction worker at Dimona, Meir Zohar. and his son. In May 1974, 
Zobar'’s brother in Israel. Yosef, received a telephone call that Meir end his 
nephew fud died in a car accident and that be should travel to France to col 
leet the bodies. When Yosef amived, nobody, including the Israeli consul, the 
focal rabbi, or the burial society, knew about the bodies. One person hinted 
that his brother may have tried to sell Dimona’s secrets and another. that the 
two were alive but could not be reached, Some months later, after returning to 
Israel, Yosef received in the mail a picture from a newspaper showing & car 
‘crash. But years later, the family discovered that Meir Zohar's entry in police 
secords had been updated in 1978, four years after be had died. Persistent 
inquiries to the Israeli Foreign and Defense Ministries and to Interpol failed 
to reveal any information. The family’s belief that Zobar and his som were 
alive was strengthened by their reccipt in 1989, after sixtecn years, of a death 
‘certificate that began, “On 29 May 1973. 1 pat the corpse of Meir Zobar was 
brought to Darom Hospital...“ Their suspicions were reinforced by the fact 
that for a yearafter that date they bad received fetters ftom Meir, 

Of the Mossad’ first clues that 2 formee employee of Dimon was 
offering secret information 0 the media about the nuclear research center 
came inadvertently from the Siaday Times itself. One of its reporters arrived 
in Istael on September 2, 1986 10 check Vanunu’s personal details that he had 
‘worked at Dimona, had studied at Beersheba’s Ben-Gurion University, and was 
swhom he said he was. According to Abraham Rotem, a senior Shin Bet offi- 
cial at the tine of the Vanunu shduction, the Israeli security establishment 
learned only by accident that Vanunu was in touch with the Sunday Times. “It 


occurred after a British joumalist came to Israel to verify whether Vanunu’s 
photos were genuine. Were it not for the patriotism of a well-known Israeli 
journalist who learned about the reporters” attempts to verify Vanunu'’s photos. 
the Shin Bet would never have been 


erted about Vanunu’s contacts, and the 
ft would have learned about the matter would have been only after publi- 
ation in the Sunday Times.” In Vanunu's closed-doors trial. repocter Hounsm 
‘commented on the visit to Israel by Sunday Times reporter Max Prangnell, a 
baker turned journalist. Armed with Varunu’s photograph and passport infor- 
mation, Prangnell’s task was to verify that Vanunu was the man he said he was 
at he had worked at the resctor. “f told Visnume beforehand that we would 
pely carefil about how we did it}” Hounam told the court. “I an: not 
rts done very carefully in the end. Itshould bave been.™* 

But it secass that it was not only the attention of the editor that aroused 
authorities. According to Hounam. 
knew Vanunu. Unfortunately. Prangnell could not disguise his identity as a 
British reporter, exposing the dangers he might tip off the security service 
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Another possibility is that the first the Israelis learned about Vanunu was from 
‘Oscar Guerrero, who sccording to Louis Toseano, author of Triple Cross, con- 
tacted the Isracli consulate in Sydney about Vanunu with the Rope of making, 
a. deal. Vanunw himself recalls that while waiting in the bar of Sydney's 
Hilton Hotel for a meeting with Peter Hounam, he became aware of two 
Israelis sitting beside him. They tried to engage him in conversation with 
‘comments he might find politically sympathetic. He immediately suspected 
them as Mossad agents and Iefi, fnghtened and suspicious.” 

‘After Oscar Guerrero left Vanunu and Hounam at the Sydney airport on 
‘September 11, he bragged to someone who had been at King’s Cross 
rectory about a great story, showing some of the photographs of the Dimiona 
reactor that Vanuni had taken. This person happened to be a former 
‘Australian intelligence communications officer with the AS-10 agency, who. 
Temained in touch with his ex-emplayers. After an hour's thought, the former 
‘communications officer telephoned Special Branch, telling them that Vanunu 
and Hounam were en route to London, where the Isreeli planaed to hand over 
complete details of tite Dimona project tozcther with photographic evidence, 
‘According to the Snday: Times, a telex was immediately sent of to MIG (the 
British equivalent of the CIA), 

Australian and British intelligence have developed close ties at all lev 
els since the 1950s, including exchange of intelligence reports, assistance in 
training, and some joint covert operations. So close is their celationship that 
AS-10’s London base is MI6’s headquarters at Century House. The scale of 
exchange of information may he seen fom the fact shar between 1950 and 
1974, British intelligence received 10,000 reports from ifs Australia coun- 
terpart, while trensmitting 44,000 in return. MIG provided AS-10 with a copy 
fits Far East Personality Index. In areas where both AS-10 and MI6 are rep 
resented, desk officers keep in touch with one another. making it possible to 
share and analyze intelligence regarding local developments. In places where 
only one of the services is represented. tt ean Serve as the point of lisison for 
the other service. In giving the information about: Vanunu to MIG, there can 
‘be little reason to doubt that the Australians did not inform their Isracli coun- 
terparts.* But the Mossad already knew a week earlier. Acconling fo Toseano, 
there were two Mossad agents on the airplane seated a couple of rows behind 
Venunu and Hounam.” 

‘When Vanunu, accompanied by Hounam, arrived at London's Heathrow 
‘Airport the following day under an assumed name, to British Special Branch 
‘men saw him pass through passport control, and the news of his arrival was 
passed by MI6 to the Mossad. On September21, following a meeting between 
Peres, Shamir, and Rabin, where te Vanunu leak was discussed, Peres, 
who was anxious that Vanunu be brought to Isracl to stand trial, reportedly 
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telephoned Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to discuss the possible impli- 
cations of the information that Vanuns was giving the media* 

During Vanunu’s debriefing by Dr. Barnaby and the Insight teat in 
September, some thought went into the need to protect him. During the cru 
cial daysof the debriefing, Vanunu, Burnaby, and the Insight staffers stayed 2 
Heath Lodge. a country guesthouse outside Leadon. They thought Vanunu 
‘was well protected. So well had the newspaper disguised Vanunu's identity 
thata year afterward the proprietor of Heath Lodge still had no idea who his 
mysterious guest had been.” 

‘At the different places he stayed. Vanunu refused to sleep on the ground 
floor, insisting on stzying on an upper floor. But he also declined Insight’s 
suggestion that one of their reporters sleep in the same room with him. 
Varunu wanted his privacy. although he did agree to-a reporter staying in 
nearby room. After staying a couple of days at Heath Lodge. Vanunu wanted 
to ses the lights of Londan so he was moved from hotel to hotel. When the 
Insight team was not debricfing him. they entertained him ina bar, in a restau- 
runt or in Vanunu's room, On one weekend, the paper arranged a one-day cour 
outside London to relieve Vanuntss boredam while Insight checked the derails 
oF his story. 

The newspaper devised a plan to ensure Vanunu’s safety, which looked 
fairly secure on the fave of it, First, the Sinday Tinees planned to organize an 
international seminar on Israeli nuclear weaponry 3s 3 follow-up t the 
paper's expos’. The semina, i be attended by internationally respected 
strategists, would address the dangers for not only the Middle East but also 
for the world s result of the nuclearization of the region. One reporter 
envisaged the newspaper's report on the seminar, incleding a diagram shaw: 
ing the prevailing wind factor from any nuclear explosion. The Sunday Times 
also planned for Vanunu to give evidence before « US congressional com: 
missioz on nuclear proliferstion. But come the end of 1985, Vanunu would 
need, in Andrew Neil's words, to “open a new page to his life ina new place” 
Insight editor Robin Morgan remarked, “We knew we couldn't guarantee his 
safety for the rest of his life. The Israelis have along memory” Morgan told 
‘Vanunu. “You will be kidnapped, and taken back and punished. You will want 
to go home because its your home. “That's my problem, not yours,” he 
replied. His point was a philosophical one. He wanted the information to be 
Seton” 

‘The newspaper and Vanunu discussed = number of countries as places 
where ke might make a new life. They included Britain, Canads, and the 
United States (both his girlfriend. Judy Zimmet, and his brother, Meir, lived 
in Boston). Australia was also mentioned, but Vanunu had not beea enamored, 
of it after his four-month stay there. “What interests them is to drink beer.” he 
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said disporazingly. Another possibility was New Zealand: Stephen Milligan, 
the paper's foreign editor, knew David Lange, the prime minister and an 
‘ardent antinuclear campaigner, and believed Ite could arrange for Vanunu.to 
‘get New Zealand citizenship, “In practice,” said Bruce Page, 3 former Insight 
editor, “you have to find a very specific environment. The newspaper has to 
be very intimately involved with the government in question. That means he 
would need to settle in Britain. You need to lay out a lot of positions with the 
ruling party and the opposition. You could improvise on itafterwands, But you 
have jo have it ready before.” he said. Neil says, “We told Vanuru that we 
would try to help him get citizenship when all this was over” But the paper 
made no known approsches beforehand, presumably because it thought 
Vanuau's ease for application would be stronger once he had become an inter- 
national political personality. If Vanunw had foreign citizenship and gave up 
Israel citizenship, an idea that he himself was toying with, it might discour- 
age the Israelis (assuming they were aware of the change) from planning to 
abduct him knowing the diplomatic repercussions that would follow. 

The Mossad was not far behind Vanunu and the Sunday Times, 
Oversccing the operation was onc of Mossad’s deputy heads, who based him 
self ins European capital. The Israelé authorities had gathered a lotof intelli- 
gence about Vanunu. They knew he had gone to Moscow and that he had 
converted to Christianity. The reactor’s chief security officer, who had known 
Vanunu personally, called a meeting. * Files on his conduct that were held by 
the reactor's personnel and security departments would be useful. 

The Mossad’s instructions were to get Vanunu back without causing: & 
breach in British territoriality, no mean feat. which could cause ¢ diplomatic 
incident. The Shin Bet approached Vanunu's brother Albert. On September 7, 
two Shin Bet officers went to Albert's carpeary workshop in one of 
Beershcba’s industrial arcas and said that they needed his help to get Vanunu 
back from Europe. “Mordechai is under the influence of people, and there is 
the fear that he will be pressured (o disclose things he does not want to,” they 
said. “There is the possibility that journalists from England will contact you 
to ¢latify that he indeed worked at the reactor, The moment journalists get in 
touch with you call the Shin Bet agents” [tis unclear how the Mossad know 
of the Sunday Times's intention to contact Albert. The possibility of Albert 
traveling to Europe to persuade Vanunu not to speak to the journalists was 
raised by the agents, In addition, Albert was asked to let the Shin Bet have a 
copy of Vanunu’s Iatest letter to him so that it could undergo eraphotogical 
examination. He refused: “On the one hand they claimed to want to prowect 
Mordechai, on the other they wanted to examine bis handwriting!™* 

‘Albert was the only fumily member who was approacked by the Shin 
Bet, but not the enly “acquaintance.” Ofer Keren, an economies student who 
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was active in a right-wing political group called Metzada on campus at Ben- 
Gurion University at the same time that Vanunu wos active on the Left was 
asked to help to persunde Vanuna to return fo Israel And just two days after 
‘Vanuny acrived in England and was walking down Regent Sweet in London's 
West End together with Sunday Times researcher Wendy Robbins, he was 
amazed to see Yoram Bazak, whom he also knew from Ben-Gurion Universi 
«walking toward him Vanunu had given Bazak’s name to Peter Hounam in 
Australia when Hounam fad asked foe people in Israel who could verify that 
‘Vanunu bad worked at Dimona. (When a reporter tried to reach Bazak in 
Israel, he was sway.) Vanuau’s first instinet on sesing Bazak was to duck into 
a side street to avoid meeting him. Bayak, who was accompanied by a gitl- 
friend, Dorit, said they had arrived in London a the end of  Europezn tour 
This offered a clue to the Mossad’ tactics. Bazak invited Vanunu to dinner on 
Wednesday, September 17-* At dinner Bazak, appeared to attempt purposely 
to draw Vanunu into talking about Iscact’s defense policy in sn attempt to raise 
the subject. When Vanunt asked Bazak what his reaction would be if le were 
to divulge information to the mediz about his former workplace, Bazak, visi- 
bly shaken. replied that he would find a means to get him back to Israel and 
into prisoa.” This should have alerted Robbins. Instead. Bazak and Dorit took 
Vanuna and Robbins back to ther room: at the Royal Scot Hotel, Robbins later 
said, “It was one of the first stories T had worked on in my life, I knew noth- 
ing about conspiracies. To me the thought thar the Iseaeli 
to bump into him on Regent Steet was inconceivable 
Hounam and Robin Morgan ‘It's2.coincidence. I'm sure i 
According to Robbins. Beaks girliriend telephoned Israel. “Burak asked 
Motti not to go downstairs to drink something, as if he was afraid that he 
swould flee,” she said.” The incident destroys an assumption by Morgan and 
cil that somebody would not try to abduct Vanunu in the presence of Sunday 
Tomes staff. According to Robbins, when Bazak asked Vanunu not t9 leave 

hotel roam, it ought to have sounded a d: 
me that somebody could : 
published account of this ¢ 


ly cecurto 
‘The Insight team’s 
counter, while mont the dinner date, docs 
not mention that the Insight researcher and V. (9 Bazak’s hotel 
room. nor dees it mention the phone call to Isracl and Bazak’s request that 
‘Vanuni not leave the room. 

YVanunu stayed at a number of addresses in London, At one point ke was 
so sure that he was beng followed that he stayed with one of the Insight 
reporters, It was surprising. therefore, that when Bazak asked Vanunu where 
he was staying, Vanunu volunteered the information: the Tower Thistles Hotel, 
by Katherine's Dock. not far ftom the Swrday Times's offices at New 
Printing House Squere near Tower Bridge. Hounam admitted later that the 
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choice of putting Vanunu up next to the newspaper's offices was inept as it 
‘would have been an obvious place for the Mossad to put under surveillance.” 
Later, on September 23, he wits moved to room 105 of tke Mouutbatten Hotel, 
registered under the name of Mr. John Forsty. 

This was also the day when two Siorday Times staffers wok ¢ summary 
of their investigation to the Istueli embassy [or its reaction, and a succession 
of two-man film crews stood opposite the entrance of the newspaper offices, 
ostensibly photographing the picket lines of workers who were protesting 
against the introduction of new print technology. The first crew said they were 
from a students” tnion; they were tall and sporting stubble. Later, there was a 
second crew, wearing suits and working with a tripod. According to editor 
Andrew Neil, bogus TV crews that pretended to photograph a labor dispute at 
New Printing House Square were linked by radio to motoreyelists on the main 
road While having no proof, the newspaper thought that these men, whom 
British police described as having a Middle East appearance, were not wlevi- 
sion erews and might have followed Vanunu when he left the Sunday Times 
office to go to his hotel. On some occasions, he was smugaled into the news- 
paper's parking lot in the back of a ear. Sometimes Vanunu was broughe to the 
office via the back entrance to the building, “We always took him from the 
back of the building—but what can you do. Afterall we are just journalists, 
not intelligence agents.” Neil remarked.” 

Cheryl Bentoy, born Chery! Hanin in 1960 in Orlando, Flerida, whom 
the Sunday Times alleged abducted Vanunu, seemed on the surface an unlikely 
person to jure him to Israel* Because Peres ordered that no British laws be 
broken in the process of abducting Vanunu. the strategy adopted was to lure 
him out of British territory and only then take him back forcibly to [sracl.” 
According to H. H. A. Cooper and Lawrence Redlinger, authors of Making: 
Spies: A Talent Spotters Handbook, the cravings and longings that the human 
sex drive generates cannot be disciplined or denied, and the quest for satis 
faction leads to behavior that is often imprudent to the point of being danger- 
‘ous, and sometimes irrational in the extreme, Cheryl was the pertect bait.” 
Her looks and figure were good without being conspicuous. and it was 
believed that a woman and a man together are Tess noticeable than (wo men 
together. Of course, this doesn’t always work. In 1988, for example. there was 
amattemptto kill the PLO sepeesentative in Greece, Izmat Sabri; Greek police 
rrested Menahem Rom, whom they named as 4 Mossad agent, toz 
bis female accomplice Daliah Eyal, after they caught the authorities 
when they photographed Sabri. And Nura Eldat, 2 senior Mossad! operative. 
was sent m 1960 to kill Dr. Joseph Mengele, the infamous Nazi doctor who 
had performed experiments on Jewish twins,” But afler she was murdered 
Mossad chief Isser Harel abandoned the plan to kill Mengele, A Mossad 
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operative named Salims reportedly had a romantic relationship with the Kead 
of Iraqi intelligence in London, which subsequently resulted in the disclosure 
in 1990 of the trafficking of nuclear weaponry putts (0 Ireq."” There was an 
obvious need in the Vanunu ease to use a non-Isracli so that Vanunu’s suspi- 
cions would not be roused." 

Chery! Hanin’s first contact with Isracl was in the late 1970s, during 
which time she took a three-manit intensive course on Jewish history and 
Hebrew. Later, after finishing high school, she retumed (o Israel, joining & 
Nahal unit (Pioneering Fighting Youth) for protecting new border settlements. 
In March 1985, she married Ofer Bentov, « major in Israeli military intelli= 
gence, who came from a military family; his futher isa retired army general. 
Cheryl could drawy on earlier experience with the Mossad. According to Jack 
Schiffin mnily friend ofthe Hanins, Cheryl once remarked to her 
mother that “here were other things that I did for the Israeli overament 
which were even more pertinent and involved than this." 

A right-wing anti-Israeli American magazine, Spotlight. which was the 
first to reveal Cheryl Bentav’s Florida origins and whish has good CIA 
sourves, alleged thut after moving to Israel, shie went to work for the CIA as a 
covert operative, If this ie true, her marriage to 3 majorin Israeli military intel- 
ligence would mean that the CIA had successfully infiltrated an agent into the 
iilitaty intelligence apparatus. Sportlight also reported that Peres, in-a cecure 
phone eall to the White House, personally had asked the United States for help 
in plugging the leak. But the Americans appear to have been as surprised 3s 
others about Cheryl's American past because the peincipl and assistant prin 
cipal in the high school that Chery! had attended, Edgewater Hiph, were sih= 
sequently contacted ty both the CIA and the FBI, which asked to examine hee 
school records. The US authorities do not appear to have been involved in the 
abduetion. Indeed, the CIA office in London tured to its British sounterparts 
to verify whether the Isracli authorities bad approached the Thatcher govern= 
‘ment fo wam that it was about to arrange Vanunu’s disappearance 

Artiving in London from Israel on September 20, Cheryl booked into 
the Eecleston Hotel at Victoria Station. Four days later, Mordechai Vanunu 
happened to be stralli Leicester Square when a lonely-looking woman 
who seemed to be looking at him caughi his eye-* Although she seemed shy, 
they talked avera cup of coffee. Vanunu did not suspect anything because he 
thought hei made the first move. Her name, she said was Cindy, She 


declined 1 give her full name and address, but managed to get from Vanunu, 


the name of his hotel* Cindy had tried to attract Vamunu’s attention for three 
days as he walked around London 

Cindy declined Vanunu's offer that she come back: to his hotel. The two 
went 10 see the film Snow White and the Seven Divarfs. B 
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reporters chanced on the Tiaison when Vanunu chose to meet Cindy rather 
than atend one of the debriefing sessions with Insight. They immediately 
suspected slic was a Mossad plant.” Prangnell managed to catch a glimpse of 
Bentov froma taxi while he was waiting for Vanunu. “She was about five foot 
ight, had blond dyed ‘sir, she was wearing a brown Kind of rsincost, and 
looked quite stocky: Shc had a very full face as well,” he said, and added that 
she was “probably Jewish?" The paper wamed Vanunu, but, already upset at 
‘what he thought was an unnecessary delay in publication while the paper 
checked his story, he failed to heed their warnings. 

‘On that Sunday, the Sunday Mirrar came out with its double-page cen- 
terfold raising grave doubts about Vanunu’s claim, The article’ title was “The 
Strange Case of Isracl and the Nuclear Conman.” Frustrated, not knowing that 
the Simday Mirror was a paper not to be taken seriously, Vanunu feared that 
the Swrday Times would now not publish his story, given the doubtsexpressed 
about his allegations and about Guerrcro’s integrity. Moreover, with his pho- 
tograph appearing in the paper, he had to get rid of the Sundav Temes’s 
protection and disappear. Cindy made a suggestion, “You can be recog- 
nized all over the country. Irs better if you go abroad somewhere,” she 
said, adding, according to Mordechai's brother Meir, that she had contacts 
in the Italian press. 

The following day Robin Morgan of insight vainly attempted to per- 
suade Vanunu not to go away, but he said he would be back in three days. Peter 
Hounam also attempted to dissuade Vanunu, “You must realize that it quite 
possible that Cindy 1 @ ‘plant.’ Can we arrange to meet her?” Hounam asked, 
*Vamunu said that evening [Monday] would not be good. I suggested that we 
should haye dinner with my wile and Cindy ine following evening, the 
Yanunu replied, *Fine yeah, let's do that, Let's all go out together” 
Hounam said." On Thursday, October 2, Vanunu was to sign a contract with 
the paper for a book on his work at Dimona, for whick he would be paid an 
advance of $150,000) plus royalties. Morgan accepted Vanunu’s argumeat that 
somebody might be tailing Swiday Times reporters in order to locate Vanunu. 
but warned him not to leave British teentory, to travel on bus and train only, 
and not to hie s car, because he would then have to produce his passpart.and 
give his ruc identity, Morgan also advised Vanunu to stay at small 
bed-and-breakfast establishments. He did not know that Vanunu had already 
siven his trac name to Cindy. Cindy decided to bring things to a bead, and so 
she purchiased 2 $634 business-class tickei to Rome fiom the Thomas Cook. 
tavel agency in Berkeley Street in London's West End. A Aight on British 
Airways would be least likely to arouse Yanunu’s suspicions, Showing the 
ticket to Vasunu, she explained that she would be leaving the next day 
(Tuesday) and would be staying at her sister's ypartment in Rome.” Did he 
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‘want to join her? Romance is used in espionage nat only to-attract but to cause 
pain, since attachment can be withdrawn, causing extreme reactions of disap 
pointment and loss, The entrapment was comple 
Hounam reached Vanunu at eleven thirty in the evening. “I'm sory, 1 am 
going out of the city. Tam not going very fir.” Vanunu told Hounam, “I won't 
be able to make dinner tomorrow evening” he added. Hounsm warned him 
not to use a credit card, although he doubted that he had one. He warned 
‘Vanunu that ft would be a terrible mistake if he set foot abrogd, because he 
would) be easily picked up, “Indeed. it would be better if he didn't go any- 
where, or if he did so I suggested that he didn't toll the rest of the office, but 
just me about where he was going so that { knew if he disappeared. swe could 
truce him, But he wouldn’s do that,” Hounam said. He ¢id promise to tele- 
phone Hounam three times a dy. 
snunu then made a long-distance call to St. John’s Rectory’ in Sydney. 
Daring his stay in London, he bad been telephoning John McKnight eve 
five or six days, telling him what he had seen during his stay. As time dr 
‘on and as Vanunu grew increasingly tense at the delay caused by 
checking his testimony, these conversations had an important cathartic effect. 
Before Vanuse [efi Australia, MeKnight had given him letters of introduction 
twa friend of his, the rector of St. Helen’s Bishopsgate, and another addressed 
ican clergyman asking for assistance should Vanunu be in danger 
and need refuge. In his last call to McKnight, at 1400 ast, on Tuesday, 
September 30, McKnight was out and the assistant rector, Stephen Gray, took 
the cull. Gray said, "He seemed alone, worried. disturbed. disillusioned 
hhe-spoke nbous the damage that Osee [Cheer] had dana —avot in detail, but 
{just that Oscar had done them a damage and that he didn’t feel 
safe any more, that he was feeling very alone. and that he wanted to be back 
here at St, John’s with us. He didn't say that he was going abroad. 
1 morning, Vanunu left the Mountbatten 


y the follow 
to Rome. Unable to 


Ses ert won ino: sajerausonel (waters rac ake 
there to Israel or woo him to another count n, forcibly take 
from there to Israel 


im 


more appropriate. 
Vanunu, in 2 letter smuggled from his prison in 1997, vividly described 


the kidnapping: 


On 249.1986 1 met an American 
London 


1 in Leicester Square in 
ra Inter snet her several times. On 309.1986 she pers 
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suaded me to g0 with her to Rome to visit Her sister. We left 
light $04 and arrived in Rome. There 
she was met by an Italian who introduced himself'as a friend of her 
sister's and he took us in his private car to a flat in a suburb outside 
Rome. As I entered tite flat, ! was attacked by two men, who then 
rugged me by means of injections. 


Vanunu wrote that he regained consciousness in a car but that because: 
he tried 10 cause an accident, he was drugged again Later, in court, Vana. 
described the moments of his abduction. 


T's something dreadful when you're snatched, kidnapped. They can 
climinste-you, take you somewhere else. Everything is possible, 1 
‘Was aware that in a kidnapping accidents can happen such es death, 
Thatis, even if they did't intend to kill me in the first place... 1 
didnt know what was happening exactly, I wasn’t sure that that’s 
it, they're going to shoot me, or kill me. Those first two minutes 
Jasted awfully tong, and T started to think aboart my life, I see pic- 
tures from the past. In those moments | saw a possibility of death, 
Thal is, it didn't matter to them if | came out of this alive or dead, 
So assumed that in the furure also my life won't be worth much. 


On September 21, the Nora, an old and very slow boat, was on its way 
back to Haifa Port after a pleasant, unstormy training voyage when it received 
4n order from Israel “10 sail to a certain point “X’ opposite Port "X’ off the 
Italian coast and avait some ‘visitors.’* Only the captain, his deputy, and the 
first officer knew who “the visitors” were, Disguising its military identity and 
its highly sophisticated surveillance equipment, the ship siiled with 
Panamanian flay,"* Asked by the crew why the ship turned 180 degrees back 
toward the Mediterranean just as it was short stzetch from home, the captain 
replied curtly, “Its classified” Even he did not know all the details 
Protestations of crew members that they had family members awaiting their 
retum for the upcoming Jewish high holidays received the reply, “You think 
you ate on Love Bout?” By September 28, the ship reached ils new destina- 
tion and waited three days. The crew and the sea cadcts had no idea how Jong 
they would be docked. They played endless card games. Water was running 
out, so the captain introduced water rations and banned showers, Food rations 
were also introduced, and edible presents for relatives and frends that the 
cadets had bought were eaten 

‘Then on September 30,21 11:30 eM., crew members who were on duty 
on the ship’s bridge monitored a speedboat that was approaching. 
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Immediately, the captsin ondcred everybody en the ship to gather and stay 
in the ship's lounge, sich was below sea level. where they would be unsble 
10 sce the visitors join the ship. The captain's deputy lowered the ramp. Tao 
Mossad ssents brousht on 2 drugged Venunu. They were joined by Cindy. 
‘Vananu was taken down to the deputy ceptain’s smsll cabin. which like the 
eaptain’s quarters was located on the second deck.* Half'sn hour Ister, the 
<aptzin informed the crew and cadets in the lounge that the ship was suiling 
‘immediately for Haifa, an announcement that brought 3 heightened sense of 
relief. The Mossad agents sayed with Vanunu all the time, either in the 
abin itself or in the adjoining caprsin’ lounge. Questions from some of the 
‘curious crew regarding the identity of the visitors were ignored. It is unclear 
why Cindy herself took the voyage rather than fly from Rome to Israel, 
unless there wus 2 chance that she might be arrested for ber role in the 
abdoction. 

When the ship arrived on the outskirts of Haifa on October 7. the aw 
and the cadets were sesin ordered into the lounge = a speedboat took Vinuns 
and Isacli sceret service agents sway. The landing, with Vanuze tied to = 
stretcher. somewbere on Israel's coastline. was accomplished st 
under the cover of darkness.” 

When the Norz docked, the captain announced that anybody who bad 
photographed the visitors should hand over the photographs. He wamed them 
‘not to disclose anything sbout the missica. The crew and cadets bed heard on 
the radio shout the Sunday Temes’s exposé that had teen published tio days 
earlier abost a man named Vanunz but they did not make a connection then 
ahew the pert they playsd in Reinaing Viner eck to fered retil they 
retumed home and opened the newspapers. On the next trip. the crew could 
‘Rot stop talking about it. Ose sailor even hung a photomontaze of Cindy, sub- 
lished by the Sunday Times. above his bed. 

The sea journey was memorsble also for Vanunu. He was unconscious 
for par ofthe journey.” “There were momeats when I thousht I could dic. If 
1 would come ost of this dead or slive was not imports My life m 
the fiture was not worth a great deal” 
unfounded. In another instance. the Vict 
flight. An Isreeli amy officer, wah th 
1980s flew to.2 European capital to sell military secrets to an Ezyptizn diplo- 
mat The Mosssd’s Harel, getting wind of the meeting, sent a Mossad team to 
abduct him and bring him back. An attractive female with some other agents 
agent managed to woo him for a liaison. one of whom injected him with 2 
‘tranquilizer that knocked him oat. But while en route in a private plane back 
to Isgel, Kind suddenly developed breathing difficulties. He died in mid- 
flight. The place of his burial is unknown to this day. 
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‘Toe Vamunn affsir was only one in a long series of incidents that hve 
cccurred in Rome and fave been Hinked to the Mosod~ In November 1964, 
Rome airport was a bizarre seen. Italian police stoppod porters from loadin 
a trunk marked DIMLOWANC BAGGAGE onto 2 Csiro-bound Egyptian airliner 
after hearing s call for belp from inside it. They opened the trunk. only t0 find 
ahalf-conscious man. wit later was identified 2s Mordechai Lok, an Ierseli 
astional who hed deserted from the Isracli army to Eeypt. where he hel been. 
Pressed into service by Eeyption intelligence. But while on a mission in Faly. 
dhe had argued with fis superiors, who kidnapped him on a Rome street and 
tied to send him back to Eeypt. Rome police were tipped off by Isecli 
‘sgents, aad be was handed over to them and sent to Israel, where he was sen- 
‘enced to ten years’ imprisoament for assisting the enemy” 

In 1973, there was speculation about a possible Mossad involvement in 
the erash of an Itslizn military helicopter, in which its crew of four died “The 
‘crew had flown to Libys with five Palestinisn terrorists who had been srrested 
at Rome sirpost in possession of ind-to-sir mssiles with the intention of 
estroying an Isracii jet. Italy’ extemal intelligence agency freed the texror- 
‘sts. There was speculation that they hsd been freed afler Palestinian groups 
reached an azrecment with Ttslian offtcisls. under which Itsly-wosld not be 
the target of terrorist operations. Servizio Informszone Difess was split 
between a pro-American. pro-Isracli faction and a pro-PLO. pro-Libyan fac- 
toa. An official repost m 1973 claimed thet the helicopter had crashed 
because of technical failure, but after an intelligeace bead, Geoeral Ambrozio 
Viviani, charged the Mosted with responsibility for the helicopter crssh. = 
Judicis! inquiry was opened. 

in another mstance, m the 19/Us, Italian VresiGent Senéro Feurini and 3 
magiswate Ferdinando Imposimato claimed that the Mossad had infiltrated 
italian subwersive groups, meloding the Red Brigade, and hed offered them 
‘wespons, money, 2nd intelligence. These groups had been the target of infil- 
uation by Nazis, Libyan agents, =nd Palestinizn eroups. In December 1979, 
three Itelian leftists and a Jordanian were arrested on Kaly’s Adriatic coast in 
possession of two surface-to-air mistles. They were transporting them back 
to Lebanon, they said, under the Italian-Palestinian agreement. But the 
pro-Isrscli faction of Italian militasy intelligence. Informarione Sicurezzs: 
Militare, got wind of the operstion and sent the police to arrest those respon- 
sible. Months prior to she Varuna operstion, tao hydrofoils belonging 10 3 
Palestinian group were sunk st anchor in an italien port. The whole apparatus 
of sw and order in Italy had been weakened over the years 25 a result ofthe 
challenges to the authorities fiom the Red Brigade and from right-wing fas- 
‘Gist groups. Rome was a bass for an estimated 2,000 foreign spies and their 
12.000 informers. With its ceatral location in the Mediterranean and loag 
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coastline, it was not suprising thet Italy tad become = center of the 
internecine Arab-Isneli conflict. 

The Vanuau sbdoction occurred at 2 time of considerable criticism of 
the Italian authorities for relessing Aba Abbas. who bad masterminded the 
bijacking of the Italian liner Achille Laure, during which an elderly Jewish- 
American passenger, Leon Klinghoffer, had been merdered. Vanunu was 
abducted just when Italy and Isrsel were negotiating an antiterrorism agree 
meat involving the exchange of information sbout terrorist eroups. In the 


with Momeco.™ “Italy had decided to sign 3 <<perie antiterror egreement 
with Isracl because the efforts of EEC countics to combat terror were inc 
fective,” Italian Interior Minister Luigo Scsifaro ssid. [t was perhaps because 
aly fit that it had more to gain than Isvoel from such an agreement that the 
sbductioa went shead_ 

‘Already during the csr joumey from somewhere on Israel's coastline to 
prison, Vanunu was questioned by t80 Shin Bet officers: Alon, who led the 
interrogation. and Yehud. who was the deputy head of the Shin Bet imvesti- 
gations wing. Venune wis interrogsted shout whom he had seen, his motives, 
and whether he bad been paid moncy by the nexspaper. According to Alon, 
“We bozan to speak sbout his tour from when he left Israel until be arrived in 
Asstrslis [was very interested in the jo Thailand and Moscow: 1 
asked him whom he met. with whom be spoke. Then we spoke about 
Australia—his search for work, for s plsce to live, the prescher with whom be 


nn decelopes Betumen Vabiads and 4 


solve frustrations, and partly in order decide that he was someone. In % the 
Vanuny said, “I don’t know what I am. | want to stant everything over 
from a vacuum! I replicd that even iflhe were a Buddhist monk m Nepal, 


time I met him f tho: meses felt 6 
build himself some status. and if it was possible. also to 
ry expense, Not had” 
‘Vanunu asked at one point whether if was a comersatioa of an offic 
jerrogstion. Yehuts told him that he was from the Shin Bet and that he was 
fe aS part oF his job. not to conduct 
silent and asked for a Lxayer. 

t or seven days. Van 
to cooperate, “becsuse 


strated, who wanted to 
pakke 100,000 dollzzs 


“Later” said Yehuda, Vanueu wanted “to mest with the smbsssdor of the 
country from which I was brought. I told him, “No way!” Thea he said “You 
ave violated the sovereignty of another country and I want to complain ahout 
‘your behavior, I told him be would sot get that request. He asked me what 
“would ksppen to him snd I explained that a trial should be expected with very 
serious charges and that it could be expected that be would be comicted and 
fees = 

When the three arrived st the prison, agent Yehuda sat down to write a 
Report of the coaversation ca route. The interrogation continued in the dys 
ahead, Because Vanunw's arrival was sill being kept secret he was asked to 
speak in English when he was in the presence of other people nd to assume 
2 different name. He chose the name John Crossman, the name he used at his 
baptism. Later, be changed it eo David Enosh. It became clear thet the sgency 
‘did not know how mech money Vanunu had recerved from the British news- 
paper. Yehuda told Vanunu, ““You were willing to sell out the state of Isrsel 
for 100,000 sterling?” “It wae only $100,000," Vanune replied. Vanunu sid 
that he wanted to expose the tree face of the stato of Isradl_ s crazy state” Said 
Yehode later, “I asked him, “Ifyou thought that what was going on there was 
insanity on the pert of 2 few madmen. why dida't you contact the proper 
suthorities?” And Vanunu replied, “I am not certain that they are not mat 2s 
‘well’ Vanunn attempred to add the ideological clement. ‘Gentlemen. you 
ont know what goes on there. [tis important for the world to know.” Also 
interested in his motives was Yosef {Joc} Ginnosar, 2 senior Shin Bet officer 
in overall charge of the interrogation He ceme into the interrogation room 
nd asked Vanunu, “Why did you do ir?” Varuns sold him. Ginnosar did not 
‘ack him further questions and left afters few minutes. 

Agent Alon succeeded in developing an untypically close relationship 
with the man he was interrogsting. 


He was an intelligent guy, who understands things, alert, well 
‘sware of events. His action combined a leftist tendency, booking 
up With Arsb students, together with 2 fantastic pereepten of the 
‘Arab-lszeli stressle fiom the Arab side plus a sence of discrmi- 
nation. On onc band thoughts, ideas, ideals and a life philosophy. 
and on the other hand = workplace that in his mind prodaced 
‘gomie bombs. On the first day of the interrezation be spoke about 
aving been sare of the danger when he went to talk [about the 
rezctor]. He w2s aware of the outcome, he was sware of the fact 
that he might be caught, he said that he was afraid of an attack on 
‘his life. Vanunu would sink into silence from time te time. clsm up 
and I would circumvent the silences by raising personal matters 
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‘The interrogation was very personal. Sometimes I would sit with 
him in his cell and he would make me a cup of tea. I also brought 
him books 2nd showed an interest in his field of study. which drew 
him into 3 sort of relstionshin I did not lie or ick hia. I did not 
internally show a lot of love for kim... I crested an artificial 
interest Beyood my real interest. He said thet I was = fine persoa. I 
ssid good-bye and he ssid to me. “You were just fine” 


Avigdor Feldman. who was later appointed as Vareau’s defense lzayer, 
claimed that the interrogation was conducted under pressure after the onical 
‘Vanusu had just undergon: and that his free will had venished completly. 
Feldman ssid “He was entirely dependent on his abdactors, 3 man without sry 
control over his fate. He was fecling = total helplessness. Tow! helplessness.” 
‘A climax of the interrogation uas shen one agent erode into his cell, thew 
2 copy of the Sunday Times oato the table in the cell, exclaiming. “See what 
you didi” Vanenu slowly realized st that moment thet the Sunday Times had 
finally pabliched his story: 
‘Whea Vanunu hed disepprared with Cindy ‘London on September 
30, the paper did not immedistely publish the information, bersuse if wasnot 
certain be was in Isracli hands If he were nox. dis would have alericd the 
Isrselis, who would hve realized that Venuna tas no longer in the company 
of the paper's journalists and exer to pick up. In its three-page expos on 
(October 5, the only reference to his disappearance was hidden away in 3 side- 
bor anticle deniling bow the paper had checked Vinunw's story: It reported 
thet Vinunu hod become agitated after the Sunday Wi 
Photograph of himself, bad become coscemed for his saf 
endereround 
In 2 better to Judy Zimmet in March 1987_Vanunu appeared to hold both 
the Swuiay Times and Guerrero responsible for his ending up back in Isrsel. 
“My original program was to trvel from Australia to zo to New Zealand and 
from there t0 Hawaii, to Los Angeles and to New York Geerrero and the 
Sunday Times scot me bere. to the Israelis” he wrote Ivan Fallon, deputy 
‘of the Sunday ses, ssid ~We should not have lost him. and next time 
round if there is a neu! time, ne would take far beter care of him. We were 
very naive. We did not believe that the Israelis would go to the trouble they 
ey tid to kidasp bem. Had we done so, we would bave behaved differ- 
ve did go to quite 3 lot of trouble. but cbvicusly not enough. For that 
stating over Vanunv’ abluccon hss 
spoke of the 
- bod taken. Asked by the BBC whether be bad 
is conscience regarding Vanuna’s disappesrance, Neil replied, 


“E's not a mater of my conscience. He come to us, he knew exactly shat he 
‘was doing. We spent five weeks checking the story and one of the problems 
at the end was that because it to0k so long. he got restless, and woulda’t stay 
im our care_ If heli stayed within our care and protection he woulda't be back 
ia Isreal now"? 

‘The paper had considered using professional security guards, but the 
‘idea was rejected. Notwithstanding the Sanday Times's sclf-confideas< im its 
ability to protect Vanunu, = newspaper's resources are clearly more’ lintited 
than the state’. During the period sround the publication of Vanunw’s exposé, 
Neil devised 3 pisn for Vaunu to take 3 tour of Britain. “I wanted him to take 
3 bus tour around Britain so that be would be on the move all the time. But he 
‘Neil ssid He would have been surrounded continnously 
by a group of thirty courists,incinding two of the paper's reporters and 3 pho- 
lographer, making it impossible, Neil thought, for anybody to kidnap him. We 
‘would five been booked under a fictitious meme. It would not necessitate 
crossing bonlers, hiring cers (which require passport identification in the case 
of forcign visitors), registering with botels, using his driver's Iicense or eredit 
canks, 

‘The care and protection did not sustain itselfin prectice. Wendy Robbins 


sud, 


There was 70 central plan or coordination in looking after Vanun 
Apert from Hounam who was genuinely more caring. the ethers 
had no interest in who be was oc what be wanted to do. During the 
dyy 2 was milk milk. milk ght: find anyone to take care of 
him. Doring the first drys Max Prangnell took him to his flat or 
visited him et his secret location. Hounam took him out. So did 
Peter Wilsher for dinner. But increasinaly. the better] got on with 
‘Mordechat, the more be ‘anted to spend time with me. in the 
evening it was left to whoever was sitting in the office. On at ieast 
‘one occasion Vanunu was left sitting in the office st New Printing 
House Square, the reporters having left. 


According to Houstm, there was tension between Vanunu and Max 
Prangnell and Rozer Wilsher. At times, acconding to Hounam, Vinunu wes 
Jeft alone contrary to the instructions given to then 

On the weekend of the Sunday Mirror's publication of the story. which 
followed the Insight team’s taking the story to the Isracli embassy for its reoc~ 
tion, Varuns, sceording to the paper. grew more and more restless and com- 
plsined shout the delay im the story's publicstion. Feeling vulnerable, lonely, 
and desperate, Vanunu fell for Cindy's suggestion to fly to Rome. Morgan said 
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that Vinunu told the paper that he was going to look afi: himscif and Tose 
himself in a crowd, “He couldn't toke the risk of somebody following Sunday 
Times reporters,” ssid Morgan. “He just seen his picture in a national news- 
paper, in 2 foreign country that held visited only once before held known us 
for four weeks—and fte's woing to trust his life to us!” 

In the days before the Sundin Mirror came out with its story—which 
wasafter Venunu had been debricfed. of “milked” us one staffer put it and the 
team was busy checking the story—security for Vanunu appeared to 
be less stringent than it bad been previously.” It was then thar Vanunu met 
Cindy at Leicester Squire. “People couldn’t be bothered to enterstin him. We 
had what we wanted, and he was more o¢ less left to do whatever he liked.” 
said Robbins, Peter Hounam was an exception: his journalistic responsibility 
expeessed itself in his standing by his news source from the initial meeting in 
Australia to the present, Another researcher said: “There was a certain naiveté 
among us thont the possibility that he could still he kidnapped afier he had 
given us all the information, 

To the Sunday Times’s credit, on bearing that the Suaday Mirror was 
planning to publish its account, it sent two journalists to Vanunu at his hotel 
and emphasized the necd for them to take great care of him. Nevertheless, 
after the report come out, Yanunu was clearly upset. Telking that Sunday 
evening by telephone to McKnight in Svdnes, Nanunu said that he was “upset 
by itall. and ke thought that the Sunday Mirror story might have damaged his 
credibility so that the Suaday Times would ot publish it at all. He spoke with 
great fear for his sulety.” MeKnight said.” 

(On the other hané, there is evidence of some sensitivity being displaved. 
Afice debriefing him about his work st Dimons, some members of the teamt 
debriefed him at some lengtl: about his life, while others were checking the 
scientific information, partly, according to Morgan, “because We were tying 
to keep the guy out of circulstion.” 

“Vanunu as always in contol of the story, Wee never signed an agreement: 
one was duc to be signed prior to publication, two days af 
peared, He could say to us, “I don’t like the way you are treating me- I will 
Ieave, PI Keep the story and go somewhere else!" They acceded to his 
Fequtest to mave from the country to London, One day. instead of attending 
Planned meeting with Insight, Vanunu insisted on meeting Cindy briefly. Then 
came his decision 10 go away fhe a few days ostensibly to the country, but in 
reality, with Cindy to Rome. He failed to take the need for his own security 
seriously. Acconting 10 Robbins, “the pseudonym names which the paper 

ave him were a joke for him. We would get into a taei and he would start up 
the driver, ‘Tam John Smith...” He often said °h, Wendy. some~ 
thing terrible will happen before I go to my island me.’ But ke 


cr Vanune: dissp- 
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didn’t seem to do unythi 
about it. Totally fatalistic. 

‘Vanunu should have been made jo understand from the beginning, when 
he first made contact with the paper, that the psper would investigate and pub- 
lish the story only if e accepted the terms of protection offered by the paper. 
A member of the Insight team said. “The difficulty 1 dicn’s anticipate is that 
‘you have (o insist on full cooperation of the person wiom you are protecting 
because if you don’, if ie walks about, then he is prey to anyone who wants 
to get him. Had we signed a conventional Fleet Street contract with him. we 
could have probably bad some hold over him snd said, “Look, you are going 
to have so much money: stay out of London, stay in the guesthouse we are 
petting you in?” 

Neil was quite within his nights to delay publication until he was certain 
the story was genuine. Insight had not told Vanuau that they would not pub- 
1ish the story; in fact, the opposite was true, Insight attempted to reassure him 
of the paper interest but told him that further checking had to be done. And 
five weeks, fiom the time the paper first beard about Vanuna and his infor- 
mation, was not particularly long for checking such a complicated story. The 
paper hed warmed Vanunu aout Cindy. whom Vanunu had first encountered 
days prior to the Suaday Mirrar’s hoax story, cautioning that she might be an 
Israeli ploy. “We suspected something wes going on." Neil said. Nevertheless. 
if Guerrero had been handled by the Sunday Times with greater dexterity and 
professionalism, Vanunu’s photograph might nor have appeared in the Sunday 
Mirror. Furthermore, Neit’s claim that “if Vinunu had stayed within our care 
and protection he wouldn't be back in Israel now” appears to be ill-founded. 
‘The physical protection that the Sunday Times gave Vanunu has been shown 
to be wanting, Moreover, there is every reason fo belicve that if the Guerrero 
episode had not occurred, Israel would have found other means to bring 
Vanunu back from Britain. 

It was not surprising that Neil's reaction on learning of Vanunu’s disap 
pearance was one of extreme anger, according to an Insight reporter, Neil felt 
he had provided Morgan with all the Financial support he required in check- 
ing the story. But the teal question was whether Neil—and ultimately 
‘Murdoch—had provided sufficiently experienced reporters to do the job. 
Notwithstanding that some of the younger Insight reporters had done same 
investigative stories, apparently only Hounam and Morgan could be said t0 
have truly solid investigative experience. The overall makeup of the team eun= 
tmsted negatively with the expertence that Insight teams in the 1960s and 
1970s possessed. For example, Godfrey Hodgson, who headed Insight in the 
fate 1960s, said. “Phillip Knightley was an extremely experienced reporter 
who worked on newspapers and had edited a magazine in Sydney, fohn Barry 


if about it. He couldn't be bothered to get worried 
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had won a press award, ohn Fielding came from the paper's Business News. 
and Mark Ottaway had considerable reportorial experience” The errors made 
by the Insight team in the Vanuru investiyation reflected the lack of experi- 
‘eof journalists on the paper's staff as a whole, 

“There wis a time in the exrly and mid-seventies when you could sy 
that the brightest bunch of journalists in the British papers were on the Sunday 
Times,” media commentator Philip Kleinman said. “You had some wwenty 
bright reporters. The ideas came from them. Evans, like Denis Hamilton 
beforehand, gave them their head, Light attracted light: becwuse there were 
bright guys there. others wanted to join. Today, the Suiday Times [has] good, 
mediogre, and bad stories, like everybody else.” Kicinmisn added. Nicholas 
Faith, a former reporter on the paper, is more critical: “To retain its readers” 
attention. the Sunday Times has to provide them with a steady stream of new 
slants, new stories, exciting ins impses behind the news, and that 
requires a depth of talent which simply cannot be bought overnight.” A story 
like Vanunu's requires journalists who have wide experience. Unless the 
‘ewner of a newspaper provides the resources to attract the required journalis- 
fis talent, an editor has to ask himself whether he should go after such = 
demanding story. however newsworthy it may be 


jo inteensal inquiry was apparently carried out wit 


the newspaper 
ing and after his 
wwe warned Israel. 


reganling Insight’s handling of 
debriefing, oF how reper 
‘An inquiry would offer igations regarding the 
handling of charneters like Guerrero, security for informers prior to publica- 
mn. and creating the est conditions for their survital afteruned The open 
floor plan of the Sunday Zimes building was not conducive to keeping Varuma 
ind the news 
this Tsrucli in the office. The news deske 
Robbins claimed. “Peopte would speculate: “Is he 
ite or nor? . “she added. “I don’t think enough care was taken to kee 
y from the rest of the media operation,” Hounam said “not that [think 
that caused direct troubles. It would have just been easter: 

(Questions of judgment also arise, because when Mordechai Vanuni 
contacted the Suatday Times, he said that he did not want his name connected 
with the exposé. Pe 
be pu 


wnunt, his protection di 
1g and checking evidence ma 


f the information was going to 


sme on it. hecause its value was that 


sessed inside knowledge of the Dimona 
its innermost secrets. It took Heunam some 
at his best security azsinst being the ty 
s to attach 
en had 


auade Vantin 


oper 
ere would have been a 
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fifty-seven photographs that he had taken inside the Dimona plant were them- 
selves of international significance. Of course, the story had added value with 
‘Vanunu’s name on it. But this should have been weighed against the real dan- 
ger to Vanunu’s survival, When reporter John Swain disoppeared in 1976 in 
Ethiopia, there was eriticism among some staff, including Insight reporters, 
alleging that editorial executives had endangered Swain’s life in sending him 
toredel-held Eritrea. Asa result, the paper's editor, Harold Evans, instructed 
the paper's leyal adviser, James Evans. 10 carry out an intemal inquiry. 
Fortunately. Swain turned up safely. After David Holden, the paper's chief for- 
ign correspondent, was found murdered in Cairo, in 1937, an inquiry was 
Taunched. But the bulky file was closed, at the request of Holden's widow 
afler evidence was discovered linking Holden to an intelligence organization. 
When Stern magszine was duped into buying the Hitler diaries, an internal 
inquiry was set up, but criticism of its objectivity produced calls for an inves- 
tigating commission independent of the magazine's editorial and publishing 
staff. These were rejected by the magazine’s publishers. Investigntive jaurnal- 
ism involves checking information. Notwithstanding questions about certain 
claims made in the paper’ exposé. Insight executed this with considerable 
professionalism. But investigative journalism also involves protection of news 
sources, among other things. in this respect, Insight displayed poor judgment 
‘and some inexperience. 

Ever since the Vanunu affair, one of the unsolved mysteries concems 
Oscar Guerrero. Was he just the mezcurial journalist type or did he play a 
more sinister role in the affair? The latter has been supported not only by 
uis Toseano, who claims Guerrero contacted Israeli diplomats while still in 
Australia with the story, but also by his reportedly having stayed at the same 
hotel in London as Cindy. & Sunday Miryor reporter even claimed to see 
Cindy and Guerrero having breakfsct together at the hotel.” A possible clue 
in assuaging these claims came during Vanunu’ trial, Alon, under cross- 
examination by the stale’s prosecution lawyer, said Vanunu related that he bad 
been in contact with “an exploiter by the name of Guerrero whom we still 
don’: know ffom where be came from. Speculation was even raised that he 
‘was a Middle East spy or from East Europe because of'a certain airplane flight 
he took?” Had Guerrero been linked to the abduction plotit is highly unlikely 
that the Shin Bet agent would have wanted to initiate the court's discussion of 
him. Further, if Guerrero was indeed working for Israel. why would Guerrero 
aye offered the story both to the Sunday Tomes and to the Sunday Mirror, 
each of which related to Vanunu’s claims very differently? Moreover, why 
would the Israelis have wanted Vanunu to go to London? It would have been 
less costly diplomatically to arrange an abduction in Australis—a country far 
Tess important to Jerusalem than Britain or even Italy. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Mossad operation was not as successful as it might seem, It's tme 
thst Varuna was successfully abducted to Israel; asked to clarify the secret 
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information he divulged, snd stood trisl, becoming, es a result, an example to 
all who might contemplate disclosing national secrets. But the main Mossad 
task was te stop Vanunu fom disclosing any information about the Dimona 
reactor. The failure of the Mossad to stop the publicstion of Vananu’s infor- 
mation reficcts an intelligence agency's limits, That the culprit was ultimately 
brought back was hardly a consolation prize for the intelligence community’s 
failure to secure defense installations like Dimona in the furst place. 

The foursnesk time span berwren when the Israeli authorities first 
eared about Vanunu’s activitics and September 30, the date of the ahduction, 
and the fact that Iseael’s nuclear deterrent eapsbility was strengthened by the 
Sunday Times's estimate of 100-200 nuclear warheads has led some to spec- 
ulate whether Vanunu was intentionally [eft dangling on long rope and then 
palled in and arrested only after he had given the Sunday Times his story. 1f 
Shimon Peres: saw an opportunity to exploit the security blunder and let 
Vanunu speak, he displayed poor judgment. The fact thet both senior Shin 
<1 director and the sceusity officer of Dimona were moved from their posts, 
no doubt that the Vinunu exposé was ons of the worst secu- 
Fiy-related teaks in Israel's defense cstablistinent, Iidhak Shamir sid as 
much whea be was addiessing the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs 
Commnitice behind clesed doors. It is fiardly in Israel's interest to have bad 
published such intimate details of a subject that fad been deliberately 
enveloped in ambiguity: The Israclis had no ides precisely what information 
Vanunn was disclosing. There are caster way’ to leak information to the inter 
national press without providing the details that Vanuwiu did of the inner work= 
ings of Dimona, 


DESPITE THE OPERATIONAL SUCCESS of the abduction, it caused fall- 
‘out in a number of spheres: in-London, in Rome, and back home in Israel. 
After Vanunt disappeared it was six weeks before the Israeli government sur- 
tendered to pressure and confirmed that he was hack in Ismel and under 
szrest, Israeli spokesmen engaged in 3 disinformation effort to explain haw 
‘Vanunu had been taken ftom Britain to Isracl, and ironically they leaked this 
disinformation te the forcign modia—the very thing that Vanunu had done. 
‘The appetite of the media for stories about spies and espionage gives those in 
power many opportunities to manipulate the media. At first, an impression 
‘was crested that Vanunu had been enticed out of British terttory to intema- 
sional waters, where he was arrested, and that no forcign country’s sovereignty 
had been infringed. 

Milan Kubic, Jerusalem correspondent of Newsweek, which bad mi 
the disclosure after Guerreco and Vinunu broke off their contzet with its 
Sydney. correspondent, said “sources close to the intelligence community” 
revealed that the Mossad had run sophisticated land and sea operation to get 
him. A glamorous story was invented about a woman luring him onto a yacht 
ia the Mediterranean. Once in international waters, the crew made up of 
‘Mossad agents arrested him and took him back to Ismael‘ The yacht theory 
seat the Sieiday Times and other papers efter information about the possibii- 
ity uf Tsiaeli tips Pein, in the tegion. at dhe tine uf Vaniwuu's dinsppeacsuce. 
‘The Sunday Fimes discovered that tree Isrecli ships were ssiling in northern 
‘European scas at the time of Vanunu's abduction. 

‘Andrew Whitley of the London Financiaf Times: was also a victim of 
Isracls disinformation efforts. Whilley, whose network of sourees in Isrsel's 
defense establishment had sometimes put him in trouble with Israets censor- 
ship.’ reported that Vanunu had been kidnapped by Mossad agents while trav- 
cling between London and Paris and had been taken back to Israel aboard an 
EJ Al flight from Paris, Whitley reported: 


Accompanied by two Isrieli agents, + drugged Mc Vanunu 
boarded Bl AU's flight LY324 from Paris's Chartes de Gaulle 
Airport on October 2, some forty-eight hours after he checked out 
of his London hotel. Intelligence sources say that to avoid arousing 
the suspicion of other passengers, he was put on the Tel 
Aviv bound airerafi minutes before it took: off. Mr: Vanumu sat sn 
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first class with his captors. Only the El Al security guards aboard 
the plane knew who their special passenger was, though Israels 
ground security must also bave cooperated in bypassing French 
immigration controls and smuggling him aboard.’ 


He was correct in dismissing the yacht theory: “The tale about a lengthy 
2a journey beck to Isracl is a red herring designed to cover up the length of 
Mr, Vanunu was back on Israeli soil before hie was brought before a 
judge” But flight of fancy got the better of Whitley, who then suggested, “if 
the stories about being lured aboard a bost in the Mediterranean are untrue, 
doubt must also be cast on the widely publicized account of the blonde 
‘woman friend “Cindy” ssid to have duped ve nervous Israeli out of Britain’ 
Moreover, explaining the choice of France, Whitley wrote. “Few scruples 
were displayed over the sensibilities of the government of M. Jacques Chirac 
in France, regarded as being less well-disposed than that of Mrs, Thatcher 
toward Istacl. At some stage in the proceedings, French law was undoubtedly 
broken” 

The British authorities were keen to dispel any notion that Vanunu was 
abducted from British territory. British sources told David Horovitz, the 
Jerusalem Post Leadon reporter, “Israel would not have besn so stupid as to 
abduct Vanuna from British territory. particularly since Britain has emerged, 
since the Hindawi trial [ofan Arab backed by Syris arrested for attempling to 
‘snuggle a bomb onto an EAL plane at Lonéos airport fast month, as Israel’ 
staunchest ally in Western Europe” And a Foreign Office spokesavan told the 
Suidey Times thst while the British government would take an extremely ser- 
ous view of a kidnapping fom British soil, they coald not justify intervention 
if British law was not broken. The cover-up went one step further when The 
Economist (which Andrew Neil had left to become editor of the Sunday 
‘Times— without any great love lost on either side) suggested that Vanuau had 
‘been unwittingly manipulated by the Mossad or even that he was Mossad 
agent, and that the Stenday Times lisd been the vietim ofa eigantic public rela- 
lions exercise to boost Israel's nuclear posture. 

For the first three weeks after Vanunu’s disappearance. Israeli officials 
from the prime minister's spokesman downward claimed not to know any- 
thing about his whereabouts, even though he was in Istae] and was undergo- 
ing interrogation. They broke the basic rule of spokesmanship: credibility 
hangs on not stating an untruth. For the spokesman of the prison services, 
though, 


‘was being held in a section of Gedera prison under the control of the Shin Bet. 
Under existing Ieracli law, there is no obligation on the part of Isracli 
authorities to confirm that somebody is under arrest. The Emergency Powers 
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(Detention) Law, the essence of which was inherited from the British Mandate, 
‘emponers the authorities to detain aperson for six months “Yor reasons of state 
‘security and public security,” and as long as the detention order is approved by 
a district court judge, itean be extended repaately In cases of security sensi- 
tivity Tike Vanuaw’s this process is completed behiind closed doors; sometimes 
only the defendant’ lawyer knows the full reasons for the indictment. And 
‘Vanunw’s appointment a5 a defense lawyer initially of Dr. Amnon Zichroni, a 
‘vetetiin civil rights lawyer, was not made public. Zichroni adhered to the rules 
Of the game. To announce st he was representing. Vanuna. would be tanta- 
‘mount fo confirmation that Vanunu was beck in Israel, which in turn would 
raise questions regarding how he got there and how he Iefi Britain. 

Eight days after Vanunu vanished. and three days after the publication of 
their exposé, the Sunday Times on October § reported his disappearance to the 
Bntish authomties. The Bntish police visited the room at the Mountbatten 
‘Hotel, where he had last stayed, but failed to uncover any cvidence that the 
Jaw bad been broken, Nor was there any record of his deparure from any 
British airport or seaport. Israeli officials hoped that media curiosity would 
die away. Military censorship in the Vanunu affair could be summed up in two 
words: damage contol. When the Sunday Mirror came out with its hoax slory 
about a nuclear con man a week before the Suiday: Times's disclosure, the 
Tsreeli censor initially banned Isrseli media from publishing reports from 
London, despite both the comeation that military censorship does not sup- 
press quotes fom the foreign media and the meeting of the Editors” 
‘Commiticea day carlicr, at which Peres confirmed that foreign sources could 
Be quoted. A few hours Tater, on Saturday night. the military censor finally 
jaws dhe icyosts quoting the Saraday 9 

‘Apart from his appointment by the minister of defense, the military cen 
sor draws his powers fiom the statutes book ard és supposed to be free from 
‘ministerial and chief-of-staff pressures. But this is not always the case. Av one 
point during the Vanunu aifair, the military censor had to persuade Defense 
Minister Itzhak Rabin of the illogic of the censorship policy. He succeeded. 

‘Vanunw’s disappearance was 2 difficult story for Isracli reporters to 
‘cover. Information they gleaned came from Vanumnu’s family:and latee from his 
Iawyer, as well as from the prisoa service, the Shin Bet, and the Cabinet. 
Issaeli reporters with contacts in the intelligence establishment tend 10 we 
these sparingly, In this case, offices were ipped. A key source was the 
Justice Ministry, which would normally have been very reticent, But 3 Shin 
Bet affair months earlier, when the attorney general, Professor Itzhak Zamir, 
resisted government pressure 10 cover up the deaths of two Arsh terrorists 
arrested in the 1984 Tel Aviv-Ashkelon bus hijacking. which resulted later in 
Zamir’s dismissal, turned the press and the Justice Ministry into unlikely bed- 
fellows. “The Ministry of Justice had used the press in order to combat what 
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felt was the politicians’ destruction of justice, To the extent that reporters 
1 Justice Ministry officials to speak about Vamunu it was because they felt 
said Menachem Shaley, the Jerusalem Post’s justice 
affairs reporter at that time, “Vet it was a futile attempt to get anything past 
censorship which had not already appeared in the foreign media,” he added. 
the Sunday Times was made into the Bible,” remarked Mark Geffen, then 
editor of Al Hamtishmar. 

Things begin to fall apart with the bizarre arrival in Israel of Reverend 
John McKnight of St. John’s rectory. He had been in London for two weeks, 
helping the Sunday Times try to discover Vanunu’s whereabouts, When he 
arrived in Israel, he turned first to the Anglican Church, While the canon of 
‘St. George’s Cathedral was initially sympathetic to McKnight’s cause, later 
the dean and other Anglican leaders distanced themselves. from MeKnight 
hhecause of the church's position on Israel. He turned to the prime minister's 
office, which has formal respons forthe security serviees, but was given 
the runaround, with phone calls unreturned, and with one official suggesting 
he try another official; "McKnight has no standing, and we see no reason to 
meet him," an official said. MeKnight said, however, that he managed “to 
speak to somebody who had seen somebody who had seen Vanunu-and was 
able to confirm that Vanunu was being held in jail! (a-reference to amember 
of the Vanunu family who had been in touch with the lawyer representing 
‘Vanunu), In frontof 100 foreign newsmen, McKnight, speaking in the elegant 
surroundings of the American Colony Hotel, which is situated on the green 
line that once separated Israeli-controfled West Jerusalem from Jordanian 
East Jerusalem, brought to the world the news that Vanunu was alive and well, 
albsit in an fsrach prisor 

Initially, israel's military censor told newsmen that they would be unable 
to report McKnight’s news conference, but later he retracted this. Thomas L. 
Friedman, the New York Times's Jerusalem correspondent. suspected that the 
Israeli authorities had subsequently realized that it was an opportunity for 
them to let it he known that Vanunu, as everybody suspected. was indeed bak 
in Isracl without formally acknowledging it. “The Israeli intelliget es 
would seem to have an interest in letting both Israclis and foreigners know 
{rat anyone Who tries to sell Israeli state secrets abroad will be hunted down 
and brought back to face an Israeli trial.’ Friedman opined. But this 
Machiavellian view is hardly plausible given the desperate attempts of Isracli 
officials to puta damper on an embirrassing episode in Israel's relations with 
London. Rather, the authorities realized that it was difficult to stop 100 new: 
men from reporting a news conference they had attended, It showed the vu 
nerabilily of un open society. 


they owed us something 
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The officially inspired leaks thal Vanunu had been lured onto a 
to France, together with the McKnight episode, had the ricochet effect in Isracl 
of raising questions: among left-wing politicians regarding. Vanunu’s fate: 
Mordechai Vershubsk’ of the Party for Change told the fsrucli Parliament's 
Law and Constitution Subcommittee that the people had a right to know: But 
Prime Minister Shamir—who under an existing coalition govemment agree- 
ment had become prime minister, with Shimon Peres maving to the Foreign 
Ministry—said, “Israel has its own considerations in avoiding a public com 
tment on the case of Mordechai Vanunu, The government will say what it finds 
fit to say, and it will fulfill its duty to its citizens.” Were it not for two separate 
developments, “nothing,” claimed Yedior Aharonot, the country’s Jargest= 
selling aflemoon neyyspaper, “would hive been disclosed, Shamir, Peres and 
Rabin haven't given a fig for Israeli media and national opinion.™ 

The first development after MoKnight’s news conference was thav the 
Sunday Times turned to Vanunu’s lawyer, Amnon Zichroni, and asked him to 
petition the High Court of Justice tw ascertain Vanunu'’s whereabouts. 
Unknown to the Sunday: Times was the fact that Vanunu himself had also 
turned to Zichroni to represent him, Since the paper had no legal standing in 
Israel, the petition had to come formally from Vanunu’s family. It wasn’t easy 
{ovget the family to agree, since they had been warned by the Shin Bet not to 
discuss the affair, Once they did, Zichroni wrote to the prime minister, saying 
that unless the government formally confirmed Vanunu was buck in Israel, he 
‘would petition the High Court, which, ifit proved successful, would be tanta 
mount to such a confirmation, The game was up, Attomey General Yoset’ 
Harish argued. 

‘The second development that foroed the Ismali gawarnment’s hand we 
an orchestrated campaign of questions in the British Parliament to Prim 
Minister Margaret Thatcher reyarding how Vanunu left Britain, Conservative 
MP Denis Walters asked the foreign secretary to “press the Israeli government 
for clarification about the involvement of the Israeli intelligence service in the 
alleged kidnapping of Mr. Vanunu in London and his subsequent illegal 
removal from Britain,” Other MPs did the same, Comparing Vanunu to the 
ase of the former Nigerian government minister, Umaru Dikko, discovered 
at a British airport drugged in the hold of an aircraft en route to Lagos, 
‘Anthony Beaumont-Dark asked how Vanunu “could vanish fiona London 
hotel and, like a rabbitout of a hat, appear in Isracl,” British officials private 
pressed Isracli officials for more information about how he had disappeared 


representing the British media, Shamir blamed the fict that the affair had 
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‘come to light “on the media, on all kinds of people, on this terrible curiosity.” 
He told Isracli television, “But let us leave this, we shall overcome it despite 
this exposure.” Asked about the attacks the affsir provoked on Isracl, Shamir 
replicd. “Isracl is not being attacked, and I do not feel attacked.” In an 
abortive attempt to stop the Thatcher government from ceding to British MPs" 
demands for clarification from Isrsel, officials in Jerusalem told specific 
British correspondents about the Peres telephone call to Thatcher prior to the 
abduction, in which he told had her of the need to bring Vimunu home and that 
no British laws would be broken in the process. Israeli officials were careful 
not to say what Thatcher's reply had been. The message was clear: if more 
information were divulged. the British government would implicate itself in 
‘Vanunu’s abduction. One MP. Dale Campbell-Savours, asked Thatcher in 
Parliament whether she had had any discussions with Peres or with any other 
member of the Isracli government regarding Vanunu prior to his departute 
from Britain, “No” was her teply. The word prior could be interpreted as just 
before, rather than nine days, as was the case. Asked by Campbell-Savours 
whether “any member or official of the Israeli government communicated to 
the prime minister or her office to procure the return of Vanunu from the UK." 
Prime Minister Thatcher's reply 2g: No, he was not retumed to Israel 
from Britain; he was returned from another country 

(On November 9, the Isracli government broke its silence and confirmed 
that Vanunu was in Israel, under arrest, and the subject of judicial proceed- 
ings: “The government of Isracl announces that Mordechai Vanunu is legally 
under arrest in Iveel, in accordance with 2 court onder following a hearing in 
which a lawyer of his election was present. All the rumors to the effect that 
anuau was “kidnapped” on Exlish soil aie without foundation, Muvcover, 
there is no basis for the report that Mr. Peres contacted Mrs, Thatcher in order 
to tell her something that did not happen.™ 

In addition to Atomey General Harish’s an 
Supreme Court meant that the government had to make a statement, addi- 
Honal argument came from Peres, who wanted to relieve the pressure on 
‘Thatcher. Just 2 month earlier, Britain had severed diplomatic ties with Syria 
‘over that country’s involvement in the Hindawi affair. 

But Prime Minister Shamir opposed the st 
British. who were not pashing the issue, had said there was no evidence of a 
crime being committed on British soil. Nor was there evidence that Vanunus had 
ven entered of exited from London airport's immigration controls. To say any- 
ig would—and did—stimulate more questions. Most Iswelis agreed w 
Shamir: 53.8 percent questioned by the polling company Modlin Ezrachi 
thought that the Isracli government necd not have published the fact that Vanuna 
bad been arrested, as opposed to 36.8 percent who were inclined to support it 


nent that the appeal to the 
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The statement by the Isrscli government explicitly denied that a kidnap- 
ping had occurred on British soil and implicitly repudiated one report that 
‘Vanunu had been conveyed from Britain to Israel in a crate as diplomatic 
mail. But it left open the possibility that Vanunu was somehow enticed by 
Israeli agents to leave Britain and was only subsequently kidnapped’ and 
brought to Israel from outside Britain. Asked if the Israeli government's state- 
ment meant that Vanunu had not been taken from Britain, Shamir replied, “I 
ida’t say anything about that. I said British laws were not broken." Nor did 
the statement repudiate the notion that Peres hd telephoned Thatcher. The 
call, it was now explained, was to tell Thatcher that the Sunday Mirror story 
was incorrect and was by somebody who was unstable and bore a grudge. 
Politicians do not normally telephone foreign leaders sbout reports in the 
news media, either as a matter of course or out of self-respect. 

While the Vanunu affair simmered President Chaim Herzog was on a 
state Visit to Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. The fact that Vanunu had stayed 
in Australia before going to Britain and that in both Australia and } 
Zealand the nuclear arms issue was controversial ensured that the question of 
\Vanunu’s abduction would come up in journalists’ questions to Herzog. But 
the office of the cabinet secretary neglected to inform the traveling president 
that the Isracli government had made a statement, resulting in Herzog contin- 
uing to deny knowledge of Vanunu's whereabouts when Jerusalem had 
already officially confirmed that he was being held in jail and was awaiting 
formal charges. 

‘The British ambassador to Israel, Clifford Squire, in the face of growing 
criticism at home, including 2 full-scale debate scheduled in the House of 
Commons abont Vanumi's disappearmnce was insinicted to ssek further infar- 
mation about how Vanunu had reached Isrzel. Curiously, rather than do so at 
the levels of either the Foreign Ministry's director general or the assistant 
director general for Europe, Squire approached the then political director gen- 
eral, Yossi Beilin, Foreign Secretary Peres's right-hand man, But he was told 
that Israel had nothing to add to its statement that no crime had been com 
mitted on British soil. Squire tumed to Vanunu’s lswyer. Zichroni, but 
Zichroni directed him back to the Isracli authorities. There were vague hints, 
attributed to Whitehall sources, about British-Isracli diplomatic ties being 
lowered in status. A few days before the House of Commons debate. Peres. 
who was visiting the United States at the same time as Thatcher, spoke to her 
by telephone. “It was a very friendly conversation and | think that our misun- 
derstanding has been cleared up.” he said: 

“The debate in the House of Commons attracted fifty MPs,a larger num= 
ber than might have been expected. Most were sested in the chamber, bat a 
few hung around out of sight of the public. Among them was the chief whip, 
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John Wakeham, and Thatcher parlismen Michzel 
‘Alison, Conservative MP Denis Walters called for an official government 
inquiry into Vanunu’s disappearance. There were scveral ways in which 
‘Vanunu could have found himself m an Israeli prison, but one that could cer 
sas that he went there of Bis own free will: Logically, 
therefore, it followed that be must have been abducted “almost without doubt 
by Israeli agents.” Walters ssid. Anthony Beaumont-Dark. who had initiated 

id that an international jurist should be allowed to imerview 
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Buain’s reaction also contrasted with another case involving the mur- 
by persons working for Taiwanese militsry intelligence. of 2 
(Chinese-American suthor, Henry Liu, in California in January 1985, after he 
had published'a critical biosrephy of Taiwan Presidcat Chieng Ching-kuo. 
‘There was a certain hesitancy by the United States to push the mattex US 
Congressmen Norman Minets wrote to the attomey gencral protesting the 
“apparent lack of interest snd activity by the Justice Department in pursuing 
the killers of Henry Liu.” Although the United States and Taiwan have not had 
formal diplomatic ties since 1979, when the United States, recognized 
Communist China, some congressmen taiked about cutting off arms sales 10 
Taiwan, about $750 million a year, in retaliation. The United States did not 
expel any Taiwanese (nondiplomatic) representative in the United States, but 
the FBI sent officers to Taiwan to seck more information sbout the murder. 
‘They wanted the extradition of a leader of Taiwan's underworld gang, the 
Bemboo Union, whom the FBI believed had masterminded the killing, but in 
the absence of an extradition agreement between the United States and 
Taiwan, nothing came of it. The operation apparently did not have the conseat 
1 Chiang, who had earlier embarked upon path of sreagthening 
US-Taiwan informal ties. He ordered the arrest of the ead of the intelligence 
bureau of Taiwan's Defense Ministry, Viee-Admirel Wang His-ling, end two 
deputies. Tsiwan’s parliament, the Yuan, met in ememzency session to discuss 
the case, which had tarnished Taiwan's image. 

For more than thiry years, MIG, Britsin’s extemal intelligence ors 
zation, and the Mossed have developed operational ties. For example, in the 
1970s, Mossad investigators on the Boeings of Ugandan Airlines Siying 
bemeen Stansted and Enishi on Libya military airfield at Benghasi 
where the planes refucled en route to England, and the results were passed 
‘MIG and the CIA. The Mossad sccurstely forecast the downfall of the shah of 
ran in contrast to MI6 snd the CLA: information on the role played by Libyan 
and Palestinian organizations in supporting the shah’s opponents indicared 10 
the Mossad the inner developments of the Irenian revolution. Britain and 
Israel share 2 common thirest of terrorism: Britain and Israel were both mem- 
bers of Kilowatt, a body established in the mid-1970s by Wester countries to 
deal with Arab terrorism, In the aftermath of the abortive assassination 
attempt on Isteli ambassador Shlomo Argev in London in June 1982 by a 
Palestinian zerrorist sroup. the Mossad’s freedom of movement 
By the time of the Vanuau abduction, the Mossad was one of five services in 
Britain with friendly intelligence status, the others being the United S 
Canada, Australia. end West Germany. These countries are able to run 
intelligence operations ftom their embassies. The Mossad took 2 leading 10 
in providing intelligence regarding the fate of Western hostages in Lebanon in 
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the 1980s.* British intelligence, in an cavesdropping operation targeted at the 
‘Syrian embassy in London, produced evidence of Syrian involvement in the 
attempt in Apzil 1986 to place's bomb on board an El Al jumbo jet en route 
to Isracl. The National Security Agency intercepted a message semt from the 
Syrian embassy to Damascus asking for further belp for Nazar Hindawi in 
carrying out the bomb attack. Hindswi was then put under continuous sur- 
veillance by MIS, Britain's domestic intelligence organization responsible for 
counterespionage, and permission was granted to bug rooms and telephone 
lines from outside the embassy. 

‘The Israeli-British connection has not been without friction, however. 
Wary of the preponderance of Anbists in the Foreign Office, which has 
increasingly influenced MI6 operations, as well as Britain's pro-Arab posture, 
the Mossad has been cautious in the information it has given lest it reach 
undesirable hands. The discovery by the Mossad in 1982 that a British diplo- 
‘mat in its Tel Aviv embassy, Rhona Ritchie, was passing sensitive information 
(including plans for the multinational force in the Sinai desert to an Egyptian 
diplomat with whom she was having an affair) strengthened these fears. The 
Israclis did not make a public issue over Ritchic, who was subsequently given 
a nine-month suspended sentence after being retumed home by the British 
Foreign Office. Suspicions have not been one-way. Despite Isceli denials, 
M6 believed that the abortive attempt to smugele Umaru Dikko back 10 
Lagos ina crate, following which three Israelis were involved and imprisoned, 
was a Mossad operation. Britain also suspected Israeli involvement in the 
attempted coup in Cyprus in 1974 by Nikko Gigedis, otherwise known as 
‘Sampson. 

The seeds of an intelligence crisis between Britain and Israel preceded 
Vanunw’s disappearance. In the summer of 1986, 2 bag containing eight 
forged British passports was discovered in a telephone booth in West 
Germany. Also in the bag was a genuine Israeli passport and envelopes link= 
ing the documents with the Israeli embassy. The incredible claim was made in 
West Germany that the passports were to be used to kidnap West German 
nuclear scientists engaged in constructing an Islamic nuclear bomb. It was not 
the first time that the Mossad used forued British passports." In the killing 
the Mossad in 1979 of Abu Hassan Salameh, who masterminded the 1972 
massacre at the Munich Olympics of eleven Israeli athletes, the woman ag 
who detonated the bomb used 2 British passport with the name of Erika Mary 
Chambers." British passports were also used during an Isrzeli operation in 
in which three senior officials of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization were killed, In both cases, the British Foreign Office com- 
plained, but it did not receive assurences that fonged British passports would 
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not be used again. In the ease of the passports found in a West German tele- 
phone booth, the Foreign Office got a formal spology from the Isracli ambas- 
sador to London, Yehuda Avner, but only after the matter was raised seven 
times." In a meeting with Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe in January 
1987, Peres gave assurances that it would not happen again. 

But the straw that broke the camel's back was the discovery by British 
police in August 1987 of an Arab terrorist arms arsenal in a flat in the port 
city of Hull. In the late 1970s, Ismacl Sowan, still in his teens, left his village 
in the south of Jerusalem to study engineering at Beirut University. Before he 
left, the Shin Bet recruited him to inform on the activities at the university of 
the Palestinian organization Fatah.” Either at the prompting of his Isrzeli mas- 
ters or quite by chance, Sowan rented a Beirut flat belonging to Abder 
Rehman Mustapha. who was in charge of Commando 18, a section of Force 
17, which had responsibility for the PLO’s special operations abroad. In 1982, 
Ismael went to Paris to continue his studies, which were financed by the 
Mossad and during his stay, he followed local Palestinians. But in 1984, 
afier being unsuccessful in his exams, he moved to Londen to continue his 
‘studies, only to find his old Jandlord Mustapha in charge of security at the 
PLO office. 

On the orders of an officer with the cover name “Albert.” his Mossed 
handler at the Israeli embassy, Sowan renewed his friendship with 
Mustapha, regularly visiting him at the PLO’ London office.” The Israclis 
Suspected that Mustapha was holding an arsenal of PLO arms and ammuni- 
tion smuggled into Britain in the early 1970s, which already was much 
depleted: 

'AMer hs marrage tn 1980 10 an Enzlish woman. Sowan wld Alben st 
he would have to stop spying, since he was now married. He had moved to 
Hull where he worked as a research assistant at a focal college. But cutting 
himself off sbruptly from Mustapha would have slerted Mustzphs’s suspi- 
ions, so Sowan kept up the relationship, including visiting him at his home 
for dinner. Mustapha seized the opportunity to ask Sowan to store a few suit- 
cases for him, since, be said, he was selling his house. In the six cases were 
four rapid-fire assault rifles, seven fragmentation grenades. nearly seventy 
pounds of plastic explosives. detonators, timing devices, and 300 rounds 
of ammunition. 

In April 1987, Mustepha was expelled from Britain on suspicion of 
involvement in the killing of three Israclis on a yacht at Lamaca in 1986. Oa 
July 14, Sowan went to Israel with his wife. Just before that, on July 6, 
Mustapha had secretly returned to London, and cight days later, Al 
ALAdhami, an Arab cartoonist who was known for his anti-Arafat cartoons, 
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‘was shot and killed on Arafat's ordess. Mustapha left London the next day, and 
police suspected him of the murder, News of it reached Sowan in Israel. 

With Mustapha being sought by British police, it would be only a mat- 
ter of time before British detectives closed in on Sowan's Hull flat. He had to 
tell the Israelis about the suitcases. He renewed contact with the Shin Betand 
met an officer with the cover name “David” in Israel. Yes, David agreed, the 
matter of the suitcases was very serious indeed, but Sowan need not worry. 
Somebody would be in touch with him when he got back to Hull, and the 
whole matter would be sorted out, Sowan flew back to Britain on August 5: 
days passed, but there was no word from the Israelis, Finally, on August 12, 
there was a knock on the door. Two Hull policemen stood outside, Sowan 
bowed to the inevitable and invited the detectives in. On June 16, 1988, Sowan 
was sentenced at London's Old Bailey to eleven years’ imprisonment for pos- 
sessing explosives and firearms. He was released in 1974, after having served 
two-thirds of his sentence. 

The court case showed once again how British streets had become a 
hunting ground for fsraelis and Palestinions squaring off in their internecine 
war. Moreover, it shed public light for the first time on the Israeli govern= 
ment’s involvement. The verdict was promptly followed by the British gov- 
‘emnment’s expulsion of a “diplomat.” Arie Regev, Mossad’ liaison with MI6 
and MIS.» The decision was initiated by the Foreign Office and by MIS. Ithad 
been opposed by MI6, which was well aware of the value of the Mossad as a 
soutce of information to Britain. Earlier. when Sowan had been arrested, 
another “diplomat,” Jacob Barad. who had been one of Sowan’s handlers and 
who had returned to Israel for holiday leave, was informed that he was unde~ 
sirable and would not be allowed back. The British authorities said that they 
had not been informed about the arms caeke that the Israelis knew about in 
March 1987 or of Mustapha’ return to London under an assumed identity 
The Mossad had broken the basic cule: foreign intelligence services are sup- 
posed to keep the hest count what they are 
still 


gence service aware 


When the arms cache was discavered, a horrendous dispute crupted 
between MIS and the Mossad.* In an unusual step, Prime Minister Thatcher 
wrote to Shamir after Sowan's arrest, saying that the British would have no 
alternative but to fimit Mossad activities if it did not fall into Tine>” But the 
Mossad still did not inform MIS about what it was doing. so the same mes- 
was given to Foreign Minister Peres by Foreign Secretary Sir Geotitey 
Howe. While diplomats from the Soviet Union, Syria, Libya, and Cubs had 


been expelled from Britain, this was the first time someone with diplomatic 
status from a friendly country had been expelled. 

‘A question that needs to be asked is why was Sowan brought to trial? 
After all, in 1972, when British police were about to issue an arrest warrant 
against an Israeli who had attempted to break into the Arab embassy, the 
Home Secretary instructed that, instead, the man be put on a plane bound for 
Israel. Sowan's imprisonment reveals the seriousness with which the British 
took the whole matter. Also expelled was the PLO’s press officer in London, 
Zahi Al-Awa. Although not involved in the aflair, he was expelled, the Foreign 
Office statement said, so that the Palestine Liberation Organization would 
understand that the use of violence on British territory by groups within the 
PLO would not be acceptable to the British authorities, Thatcher was anxious 
that the terrorist hunters should not be the only ones punished. but the Israelis 
protested, arguing that this equated terrorist hunters with terrorists, 

Weeks after Sowan's sentence and Regev's expulsion, Peres, with Shamir’s 
approval, asked Abba Eban. the chairman of the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to pay a seeret visit to London. There, Israel’ elder diplo- 
‘mat-statesman had a forty-five-minute meeting: with Thatcher in an attempt to 
calm the stormy waters in London-Jerusalem relations and to avoid any further 
steps being taken against Israel. The affair should have ended there, but Isracli 
officials. including Shamir, went out of their way to criticize the announcement 
ofa British arms deal with Saudi Arabia, which included planes, minesweepers, 
and suppor: facilities. They described it as “an irresponsible pursuit of eco- 
nomic interests at the expense of principles.” Outraged British ministers called 
for a report from MIS on Israeli clandestine activities in London. It revealed. 
that under cover of a pnvate business, five men attached fo the Israzit embass} 
‘were still running secret operations.” MIS, ordered to act, met its Israeli col- 
leagues and asked them formally what they were doing.” When the Israelis 
replied with their undercover occupations, the British, referring to the Thatcher 
letter that warned that Isracli intelligence officers would only be tolerated if 
they kept the British authorities informed of their actions, told them to Teave.* 
In all, two senior diplomatic-status agents and five others were expelled and 
Sowan was serving an cleven-year prison sentence." In addition, Bashar 
Samar, 2 Golan Druse who. like Sowan, had worked himself into Mustapha’s 
inner circle, had been expelled the previous year. 

There might not have been the crisis between the two countries without 
the Sowan trial, But itis clear that it required the earlier eases—most notably 
the Vanunu disappearance and the parliamentary and media criticism—to pro- 
voke the diplomatic repercussions that followed Sowan’s sentencing, 
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‘The expulsions and the collapse of the Mossad unit in Britain resulted, 
according to 2 British intelligence officer, in “almost no intelligence of any 
great worth from the Mossad—and rone was passed from us to the Israelis.” 
The crisis in tics between MI6 and the Mossad has still not been fully 
resolved. The freeze on sharing of information was most severe until December 
1988, by which time both MI6 and the Mossad pushed for a restoration of ties, 
recognizing, a5 2 Mossad officer said. that the “no-contact approsch is not 
serving either side well. The British need us and we need them.”* Israel broke 
the deadlock by providing MI6 with crucial information about British 
hostages held in Lebanon and other intelligence from the Middle East. The 
partial easing af the freeze on sharing of information also reduced tension 
between Mossad and MIS, whose counterespionage officers had originally 
ordered the expulsion. In March 1989, it was to the Mossad that MI6 tumed 
after its discovery of an IRA death list with the names of 200 MPs and infor- 
mation regarding arms arriving from Libya for the IRA." 

But if links were to be restored, British controls on Mossad activities 
meant that Mossad had to move its main base for West European activities out 
of Britain, reportedly to Germany." “Even though MI6 has representatives, 
the British embassy in Tel Aviv, Israel cannot expect duality after the Vanunu 
kidnapping.” said former MI6 officer David Shaylor.” If Britain has some- 
thing important to pass to her Israeli counterparts, this is done in Tel Aviv or 
via the Mossad station in Paris. Yet. this has not stopped the Mossad from 
smuggling operatives into Britain disguised to carry out its operations. These 
have been quietly told to leave, as recently as 1995. In one case, Amb 
embassies in London complained to the British police that an Israeli operative 
was trying to extract information fram them 

The British-Isracli diplomatic crisis extended to a ban on Isnieli scien- 
tists working in nuclear physics or related fields such os metallurgy, mechan- 
ical engineering, and ballisties from entering Britain for research purposes oF 
even as tourists. The ban is not only limited to scientists from such defease- 
related installations as Dimona, the Nahal Soreq reactor or the * 
arms industries but also includes university academics worki 
8. It is a recognition that scientists often worked in both fields simulta- 
neously. British officials said the han applied to all countries that had not 
signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and was part of Britain's contribu- 
tion to stop the proliferation of nuclear weaponry not under intemational 
supervision. In addition to Israel, the countries subject to the ban include 
India, Pakistan, Iran, Irag, Libya, Cuba, and Nor rea. But the inclusion of 
Israel on the list which dated back to the Sunday Times publication, was one 
further expression of Whitehall’s disapproval of the entire Vanunu episode. 
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‘The Italian connection in the Vanunu abduction seemed safely con- 
cealed. However, the connection came to light when on arrival at the 
Jerusalem District Court on December 21, 1986, where his remand was 
extended, Vanunu outwitted his guards by flattening one of his palms against 
the window of the police van. On it was written the following: 


Vanunu 

was HIJACKEN. 
IN ROME ITL 
Came to Rome 
BY BA FLY 504 


The police officers accompanying Vanunu initially did not understand 
the message. When they finally did, after Jerusalem press photographer Dan 
Landau had snapped the outstretched arm, they forced his hand away from 
the window of the van. Inside the courthouse, Vanunu's hand was washed. 
However, on his vay out of the courtroom. an Israeli reporter fired ques 
tions at Vanunu in Hebrew, asking him where he had been kidnapped, 
Vanunu shouted back, “Rome,” before a police guard clamped his hand over 
his mouth, 

Venunu was proving to be # man thet Israel could not gag. Israeli cen= 
sors attempted to close the security leak by banning publication of the mes- 
sage written on Vanunu’s palm. Israeli newspapers appeared with pictures of 
‘Vanunu’s hand with the message blacked out. But it had been scen by many 
journalists and photographers, as well as bystanders. Damage control failed 
‘again. Ina report under the byline ofits London-based defense reporter, Frank 
Draper, the London Evening Standard revealed how Vanunu had reached 
Israel from Britain. The ban on the media was lifted. But the paper’ 
Jerusalem correspondent, Bernard Josephs, had his accreditation as a foreign 
correspondent suspended. “It will not be possible for somebody to take the 
law into his own hands and decide to publish something evea though its pub- 
lication has been prohibited,” the military censor, Brigadier General Itzhak 
Shani, said. “In order to defend the censorship law. local media and other for- 
eign correspondents, I didn’t see any other alternative but to (suspend the 
journalist’: accreditation)” he added. But Josephs claimed, “I didn't mention 
Rome of any other word on Vanunu’s palm. I showed police officers investi~ 
gating the matter a copy of the fax of the report I wrote, and there was no 
mention of the words that Vanunu wrote." Evening Standard editor John 
Leese said that Vanunu's message “came from an entirely different source and 
‘our story was compiled in London 
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It was oot the first time in the Vscunu sffsir that censorship had failed 
to stop sensitive information from being pablished. The Financial Times’ 
‘Andrew Whitley fad reported that the Mossad heid the Shin Bet responsible 
fo: Vsnuau's leaking Israel's nuclear secrets and the taking of fifty-seven pho- 
tosraphs inside Dimons. And before the Isacli authorities formally 
announced that Vanunu was back in Israel under detention, a news agency 
reporter went to his editors saying that Varuzu was bsok in the country. “I 
thought we should run the story and break convorship and prepare 10 be 
Kicked ost of the country. But they ssid put it to the censor. Iwas staggered 
he said. There is no formal obligation upon foreign eomespoadents in Israel 
to submit all their reports £0 ceasorship Zor clearance prior t0 publishing them. 
Prohibited from publishing information that might damage state security, 
individual journalists must us: their discretion in deciding what to submit f 
Peblication. Nor is the issue of press credentials conditional upoa Signing 2 
‘declaration of adherence to censorship regulstions. To be honest. there ate 2 
number of uays of molding cenonhip, including using a public telephone to 
‘sead a report instead of one’ owa phone or fax machine, which might be sub- 
Jest to exvesdropping by the authorities. Other means include publishing the 
‘story under a meme other then the reporter's or with 2 two-capits! byline. ~The 
‘Vanau story bas two cads, cac hace and exc in London.” said Robin Lustig, 
then Middle East correspondent of the Olsener. He added. 
a3 story but I kine only one source, I will call London snd ask them to try 
to confirm it. Once confirmed. the story becomes a London-based report and 
is transmitted from there. and there is no need to involve the censee" 

Iris offta possible to sain the coorerstion of the foreign media in not 
publishing sensitive informat 
ical factors are involved, this is moce di 
affair to Isracl’s national security concerned the original Stosdav Times's dis- 
closure. Censorship of information shout his artes, abguction. and trial was 
Tmactly to avoid political embarrass: = 
of censorship behavior. “Those responsible for the “palm” debacle were those 
‘who brought Vasrt:u to court. The censor should be confined to scour 
fers” Maarin a mass-circulation aficmooa newspapex. contnmed 
“There was absolutely no security renwn to block publication of Vanunu’s 
words" However, some foreign correspondents, particularly Israeli zstionals 
who are more likely to be subject to prosecution, are cmtical of the way in 
which some of their colleagues set 

“It is not popstar among journalists to cxpress suppor for the ei 
when he brings a police ection azsinst a correspondent, wrote Vestayalu 
Ben Porat, 2 Vefiot (haronot journalist, who 3s also 
for Radio Europe | and the West Geeman 
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‘Bermand Josephs we unreservedly support the censor because this is 
self-defeating, and always at the expense of the local medi” Shamir sid, 
“The problem of our censorship is one which needs a corrective, but perhaps 
‘our media people should be more responsible. After all, each of us is not just 
a Journalist or sn editor of a correspendent: we are all citizens of Isracl, and 
we have to be concemed about Isracl™? 

{n the wake of censorship lapses with Vanunu and earlier mariers, an 
‘imerdeparumenial inquiry was launched in November 1986 to find ways of 
“Stopping forciga correspondents from soiling censorship, The issue came up 
gain in August 1989 when the Sanday Times pablished claims that to Iseacli 
soldiers being held hostaze by the Hizbollsh had died. a sory put out dering 
the imecrosstioa of 3 Shiite lene abducted by the Inrclis from sosth 
‘Lebanon. Only a cousle of foreign correspondents hive bad their sccredits- 
tioa withheld in the history of the Jewish state, portly due to an awareness that 
such sicps create 2 negative image sbroad. Comfort may be drawn by officials 
fiom the belief that subseantial dimage to the country’s sccunty has not appar- 
ently been caused by foreign correspondents bresching ceasorship. The pelm 
messsre had all the promise of 2 diplomatic crisis in Ieraeli-Italizn relations, 
‘with a replay, or even worse, of the minicrisis with London that had just been. 
settled. And while in the British case Peres had prepared the ground by spek- 
ing to Thatcher before Vanunu’s disappearance. no such contacts tad been 
made with Rome. 

In 1987, the Sunday Times published allegations naming an Isai cargo 
‘boat, the Zappuc, as the one that was used to bring Vasunu fom the Klien 
port of La Spezia. The abduction from Italy once 3yain coafirmed how for- 
ign intelligence services used Rome as a staging sround for their operations. 
A Za Stampa journalist commented thst Italy bet up to then, been the scene 
of a settling of accounts between Arabs and Isrecl. Arabs and Arabs, and now: 
Isrsel and its own people. 

‘The Vanuna abduction occurred agsinst the background of a number of 
sensstional|carlier diseppexrances im the city. In addition to the case of 
‘Mordechai Lok, the spy found drugecd in diplomatic luggage beund for 
Egyptin 1968, chore was the mysterious case of Vitali Yervenko, fifth in the 
KGB hierarchy, who diseppeared while touring ths Vatican in July 1985 and 
‘who tumed up months later at the Soviet embassy in Washinstoa, D.C_ where 
be clauned be bad been kidnapped by the CIA, taken to its headquarters at 
Langley, Virginia, and debricfed. The Americans initially claimed Yureeako 
sought to defect to the West but Ister backtracked. Yet he retumed to the 
USSR, where he is reported to have been shot. 

Two years earlier, Soviet journalist Oleg Bitow disappeared while travel 
ing from Rome to a film festival in Venice, only to turn up in London 3s the 
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~ guest" of the British and American intelligence services. The following year, 
be appeared in Moscow; claiming that he bad been kidnapped by British intel. 
Higence. And in the summer of 1986, snother Soviet journalist, Yun 
‘Varechichaguine. diseppeared in Rome. There was also the mysterious case of 
‘the spiritual leader of Lebanon's Shiite Muslims, Muss Sadr, who flew from 
Tripoli t Rome but then disappeared. The Italian euthorities became 
embroiled in a domestic crisis afier it became known that italy hed allowed 
the United States to use the Tscan port of Telmone for clandestine supplies 
‘of arms to Tehran, partly to obtain the release of Itslisn hostages held is fran. 

Partico Liberate. Italy's Hberal party, which formed part of the sovern- 
ment coalition, raised in Parliament the subject of “the freedom of movement 
of the Israeli and US intelligence services on italian soil 3 weil ss the ques- 
tion of possible links between these services and Italian intelligence. “it is 
intolerable that Italy should tebe on a colony ststus” a member said. The 
small Proletarian Democratic Party asked how = lndnapping could occur at an 
‘airport under the intensive surveillance of the police's antiterror squad. The 
only explzzation, the party said. was “that the kidasn was the product of coop- 
zation between Italian security and Israel's secret service™ The question of 
connivance by the Italian intelligence services in Vanuna’s abduction focused 
aMiention on its ties and dependence. Despite the restructuring of hialy’sintel- 
ligence services in 1977, there still seemed s need to mest the Italian 
Parliament's committee for security with adequate powers in order that it 
might know in advance about intelligence actions that could be considered 
illegal of detriments! to its national! However, according to 
Monin: wha headad the Inian exter=al intelli: ST ath 
there was no coordination with 3 abduction, 


between two fercizn, friendly intelligence services. Martinis close tics was 
one factor in the Mossad’ decision te use Rome in carrying 
because sing that European country would create the least repercussions. 
Marini was summooed to the prime miniter. “Explain to us.” Prime 
Minister Bettino Craui said “bow something like this can Gecur and you knex 
nothing about it? Hew is it possible that your friends in Israel failed even to 
you?” 
3 moment Martini contemplated 


Ti 
Nahum Admoni But Admoai cxt in, “Fulbs 


nine. He called the Mossad’s 
*:ackme anything about the 
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matter™ On Martini’s instructions, the Mossad sistion chief in Rome was 
expelled. Only after Ephraim Levy. Admoni’s depety and the head of the 
S5cacy’s department of intemational relations, flew 10 Rome and discussed 
‘the mutes with Martini, did the tensions between the two intelligence agen 
ics begin to dissipasc. 

‘The question alco came up later in 1987. when on Italian judge was 
investigating the crash of 2 helicopter im 1973 that had carried to freedom 
Palestinians who bad beca arrested oa Italizn soil in possesion of 2 sx~ 
face-to-air missile. In 1939, the judge ultimately issued 2 summons szsinst 
the then bead of the Mossad Zvi Zamir. The Vanuns abduction srowed inter- 
‘est about Israel's nuclear development im Italy's proce movement and scien 
tific community. “When the Vanunu case began we woadered why. ft was so. 
strong reaction from larsel agsinst Vanunu that there is a suspicion that there 
is something to hide” said Marino Scerino of the peace organization 
Associazione Or d2 Pace. The association bster swccecded in getting thirty 
‘senators of the Ttalisn Pariament to pt their names to an appeal for Vanunn. 
to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Israeli officials bad to play ost the criticism resulting from the message 
on Veounu's palm. Ambsssadoz Mordechai Drory ssid be hd no information 
about the casc. Primc Minisics Craxi ssid that he seaited a sstisfactory reply 
from Israel: the Israeli authorities’ “no comment™ was significent. Craxi saw 
‘po reasoo that Vanunis should lic, bot Ambassador Drory claimed tht Vanunu 
was desperste to stir up publicity sbout his case. He said that he hoped that 
nly “won't pay attention to any desperate attempt by = person detsined under 
serious charges and awsiting judzment to draw attention and world poblic 
‘opinion with these types of statement™ “Vanunus cluum sounds 25 af it 
‘Cime irom 2 cinems movie.” Isracli Foreign Ministry spokesman Ehed Gol 
said. and Forcign Ministry political director Yossi Beilin said “Tomorrow 
‘Venuna might sey he came via Tanganyika” While Isracli officials denied that 
any Tnlian law had been broken. they did not explain how Vasunu hsd gotten 
to Israel. When asked what action Italy would take if it were trac that fe had 
been Kidnapped on Halian soil, Craxi replied “Protest would be the mini- 
mom.” He paused and then added, “But i would sho be the maximum 
because we could do no more“ 

The ton? was sot. Italy would go through the motions of protesting 
infringement of Ilalian territoriality, and Jerusalem would dutifully reassure 
ber. as Israel fred the Baitish government carlier, that ber territoriality bad not 
been infringed. However, in a cable to the Isracli Forcizn Ministry a week 
after the affair began, the Israeli embassy in Rome said that the {talians were 
nol entirely satisfied with Isael’ explanations. revising its catlicr optimistic 
assessment. There was to be 2 judicial coquiry by the deputy Rome prosecutor. 
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Domenico Sica, into whether Inlian territonality had been infringed and 
whether charges should be brought against someone. The Italian judiciary has 
been in the vanguand against the Levlesmess affecting its country. and ithas 
taken on the task at no small risk: 2 Genoa prosecutor imustigating the Red 
Brigade was oac of the first victims of the groups campaign of assssination 
in 1976. 

‘Varuny's palm incident did not upset the two countries” diplomatic rel 
tionship, and the subject was reportedly not raised during e tip to Italy by 
Peres the following mouth. italy’s deputy prime minister, Amsido Fodlzai 
who was visiting Israel st the same time, said that the affair would have Ro 
impact on Inlisn-Imneli rebations “We've asked for clavification and the 


Domenico Sica sought answers 0 oxo questions: (1) what was Vanuno's 
Fexs0R for coming to Rome, and (2) how id he continee en toate to Tel Aviv? 
“The task facing Sica was arduous, if not impossible, from the outset. A man 
(Manuna) who vas in a foreign country and on his way to court had held uo 
his hand with the scrawled mesage thot he had been kidsspped on Itslisn 
‘soil. And an investigation involving that man. about an macidcat that fe oad 
about from the medis. was being opened. There were no eyewitnesses 

im Italy to Verenu’s disoppexence. The only facts were the writing oa 
‘Vamane’s palms and the list of passengers on British Airways Flight 204 from 
Londos to Rome ca September 30. 1936, which included the mame of 
Mondzchai Vanunu. Itwas enough information for the lian judiciary to have 
to open a formal mmosetigation. 

Sica had conducted many investigations into terrorist crimes. inclucing 
the murder Of Presidtat Aldo Moro by the Ked Brigade. iin mazistrstes 
ne broad powers of imestigation and srrest. In addition to spending a cou- 
's Fromicino Airport to sce whether Visums could have 
od inside the aiepod itsclf, Sics temed to the ltslian police's 
aniiterest squsd and to Itsly’s domestic intelligence agency. SISDE 
(Servizio Tnformazionc Sicurezza Demacratica). In fuming to the police and 
SISDE, Sica was faced with the fact that the intelligence community was 
ven with pro-lsrieli and pro-Arab factions, the formet having close ties with 
their Isaeli colleagues. That Vanuna appeared on the British Airwzys” 
Senger list, had purchased ticket, anu! fad checked in a pisce of luz 
London's airport, were quickly verified. But for Sica there remained the = 
9g doutt of whether Varunu bad sereslly come to Rome or whether it was 
all disinformation disseminste by Israel to create an impression that Vananut 
had bem abducted from ltaly to disguise the real manner in which he bad 
reached Isract. 

In addition to there being no hand evidence of an abduction. there had 
been no flight thst was continuing to Israel until the following day: By the cad 
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of the fst week of investigations, Sica’s attention tamed to the possibility 
that Vanune may have been taken to Israel by boat, Italian officials investi- 
{gated which Isracli ships had amived at Italien ports around the time Vanunu 
\eas supposed fo have reached Rome and found that the Tappu= bad been the 
sole one." Moreover, they discovered the false destinstion the ship had given: 
it bad claimed that it was bound for Marseilles, had sailed from Barcelona. 
and was heading for Isrecl™ When the Toppuc called to suthorities at La 
‘Speaia in August 1987_ Sica ordered a surveillance operation to be corned 
out. The van thet the Iscacli embassy hired oa the day Venumu reached Rome 
‘and that fad the rerum joumey’s distance to Lz Spezia on its odometer was 
abo discovered.“ 

Some of Sica’s information exme from Vanunu'’s brother Meir, ho 
twice visited Sica—in the spring and summer of [987—and fiom Sunday 
Times reporter Peter Hounam. whose paper published details thst Meir ind 
‘given it about Vanunu’s abduction. Meir obwaincd the information by salk- 
ing in 2 Morecean dislect to his jailed brother. The Insight texm was able 
to locste 2 couple of the passengers on Vanunu’s flight. bat none recalled 
seeing him. The womaa who sat in the seat next to Cindy could not remem= 
ber Varune. 

‘Vanunu himself has said thet the Sunday Times reports on how be was 
brought to Iiszel are mixsing many details Although Mzic fad to sign 2 dec 
Inration that be would not reveal anything that his brother had divulged to 
hhim, fre failed to keep this sgrecment, and sfter the Siouday Times reported 
Meir’s testimony in August 1987, an Israclt court issued 2 warrant to arrest 
bhim for divulging details of his brother's abduction to the Suzdiae Temes. Meir 
gid that he did “not want to zt foot in Lact for many. many years” But hic 
parents and famity had opposed bis sctions, arguing now they would not sce 
two of their sons again. An application to the British government for political 
asylum on the groands that he faced persecution for revealing informstion in 
the public’ interest was turned down. Britain's Home Office replied that Mear 
‘Vanuna faced prosecution, not persecution. 

On the eve of a Jerusalem district cours handing down its guilty verdict 
on Vanunu im March 1985, Sica ssid that he pinned 19 visit Inzel to interview 
‘Vanunu in jail in order to find out what hiad bappened to him after he bid 
amrived at Rome's airpost. “I am not concemed with whether or not Vanunu 
Ine been found guilty. What has to be cleared up is how he ended up in Israel” 
‘Sica said. An Isracti Foreign Ministry official said that since Sica bad no juris- 
diction in Israel, be would almost cenainly not be allowed to see Vasini. “If 
De: Sica comes it would be very, very embsrrassinz for our goverment" the 
official said." Sice did not zo. and so any embarrassment was svvided. 

‘Sica completed his inquiry in Jee 1988. reaching a seasational conclu- 
sion: Vamunu was working ia liaison with the Mossad deliberstely to publicize 
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Israel's nuclear eapability, The whole affair had been a disinformation exer- 
cise. Sica dismissed as romance Meir Vanunu’s account of how his brother 
had bee taken to Isracl. The judge's arguments were fourfold: 


1. Despite a widespread investigation, Sica lsd found no one who 
could confirm that Vanunu had arrived in Rome. That Mordechai 
YVanunu had used his real name on the flight was proof to Sica that 
Cindy wanted to leave evidence behind, 
Sica dismissed Meir Vanunu’s claim that his brother had been taken 
to a third-floor flat in # densely populated area of Rome, where he 
had been drugged and spirited off to Israel. “This was the most 
unsuitable and dangerous place from which to carry an unconscious 
body. It is obvious that « group of specialists would never have com- 
mitted such an error,” Sica said.” 

3. Sica was unimpressed by the message on Vanunu’s palm, Since 
‘Vanunu had himself admitted that he did not know English well, he 
could not have written thst message, Sica stated. Vsnunu'$ other writ- 
ings in English show “clementary mistakes.” he said, so somebody 
else must have written it. 

4. Sica had seen fifty-two photogrsphs that Vanunu had taken, and 
that the Sunday Times had passed on to Sica with copies 10 the 
Italian atomic energy authority, ENEA. These dispelled his last 
doubts. They showed in perfect chronological order the various 
stages in the making of a nuclear warhead. No people appearin any 
of the photographs, even those showing instruments that normally 
wail! he watehed constantly Sina 
to make this “tourist's presentation” of such a top-secret operation, 
given the security measures in effect ai Dimona. He concluded that 
the photographer was scting with the full consent of those in 
charge." 


py 


Sica did not suggest what the operation was for or who was behind it but 
ssid. “It would not take much imagination to Tink it to the Israclis' desire to 
frighten their neighbors with their nuclear achievements without having to 
answer to the Americans for their bousts." Meir Vamunu said, "If this is a dis- 
information exercise, release my brother, If the Italian judge is correct, my 
brother should be sitting oa the seashore, suid not in aa isolated prison cell 
while all his family suffer.’ Once Vanunu had completed his mission, Sica 
reasoned, he ought to have been on a first-class El Al f 
a hero's welcome at Mossad headquarters. 

The arguments presented by Sica may be questioned: 
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Sica claimed that despite his widespread inguiries, he had fuiled to 
find one person who liad seen Vsnunu reach Rome. Itis unclear from 
this claim whether Sica had contacted the 130 or so passengers and 
flight crew: All of the passengers could have been traced, since the 
irline liad their names and addresses, Sica alsa claimed that the 
tusage of Vanunu’s real name on his plane ticket was proof of his 
desire to give the impression that he had gone to Rome. The first les- 
son any spy leams (including Vanunu, if Sica was correct that he was 
working for the Israclis) is not to-uso his or her own name. Was the 
credibility that would be gsined from the use of his real name worth 
the Halian public, political, and diplomatic fallout which could—and, 
indeed, did—zesult? And why liad Cindy traveled under an alias, 
~Cindy Hanin,” instead of her real name? Sica reasoned that Vanunu 
hhad used his own name because that was the name on his passport 
and not being a spy, he had no forged passport. (It is true that in 
London he had used a pseudonym at the hotels where he stayed, but 
he did not have to show his passport) 

Sica argued that 2 professional intelligence service would not have 
taken Vanunu to a densely populated place in Rome because it would 
have aroused suspicions. On the contrary, it may be argued that it 
would have teen much casier to conceal a person in an anony- 
‘mous-looking block of flats, Vanunuhad traveled to, and entered, the 
flat of iis own volition, accompanied by Cindy. Only once inside, 
Meir Vanunu elsimed, hed hee been drugged, An unconscious Vanunu 
‘could have been taken out to a waiting van during the hours of dark- 
ness, when there would have bozn little chance of being noticed, 

Tf Sica was correct that Vanunu's English was inadequate for him to 
beable to write the messeue on his palm and that somebody clse had 
done it, why did the Israeli censor ban its publication? And why was 
‘criminal investigation begun against Bernard Joseph of the London 
Exening Standand that had broken censorship and published the palm 
message? If it was written by somebody else why di it contain three 
errors: (1) hijacken instead of hijacked; (2) the word hijacked instead 
ofa more suitable word, kidnapped: (3) fly instead of flight. Indeed, 
bese errors are proof that, though Vanunu’s English was by no 
means perfect, it was enough to get by. Meir Vanunu agrees that his 
brother dié not know English well, but like any serious university 
student, he hid picked it up in the course of his studies. “I myself 
bought him sn English dictionary,” he said. Furthermore, Vanunu’s 
English competency was adequate for him to be debriefed by Frank 
Barnaby without the Sunday Times requiring, an interpreter. 
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4. With regard to Sica’s statement that the fifty-two photographs that 
\Vanunu had taken were all in chronological order and therefore had 
to have been taken with official sanction. “chronological order” can 
be a subjective, not an objective. sequence. A chronological order 
may be made out of any number of photographs. In fact, Vanunu bad 
taken fifty-seven, not fifly-two photographs; the others had been 
damaged by sunlight, acconding to the Sunday Times. Would an offi- 
cially sanctioned PR job include damaged photos? Sica would per- 
haps answer that these were included to sive the others a degree of 
genuineness. He also argued that the absence of any people in the 
photographs is evidence of official collusion and that if Vanunu was 
acting on his own. there would have to be people in the pictures. But, 
of course, Vanunu could not have taken the photographs with people 
resent. The absence of people is pethaps the best proof that it was a 
genuine security leak. If it was a disinformation exercise. the gov- 
erament would have ensured that people would be seen, to add to the 
credibility of the photographs. And how many people would Sica 
expect to he working and seen in those parts of 2 nuclear research 
facility? Finally, Shamir referred on several occasions to the security 


fiasco of Vanunu'’s disclosure and that lessons had been learned. 


The biggest weakness in Sica’s conclusion that the Vanunu disclosure 
was 3 disinformation exercise was the cightcen-year sentence he handed 
down. Aiso, what need was there for Cindy if it was 2 disinformation exer- 
ise? And why did Shin Bet contact Mordechai's brother Alhert an Se 

7 to verify Mordechai’s whereabouts, seving 
reveal secret information to the press? 

Avigdor Feldman, Vanunu’s defense lawyer, with whom Sica failed to 
make any contact, was as dismissive of Sica’s conclusion as Vanunu’s brother 
had been. “We are dealing with a serious judge who investigated Aldo Moros 
murder as well as other incidents, but this investigation was not serious. He 
did not turn to me or to Vanunu or request any information, even published. 
from the trial.” Feldman said. “It looks like an attempt to erase the Vanunit 
affair and to give it the appearance of a substandard detective story” To be 
fair, Sica had tumed to Feldman’ predecessor as Vanunu’s defense, Ammon 
Zichroni. Zichroni had told Sica that he would need permission from the 
Israeli authorities before he could speak to Sica about the mat 

Andrew Hogg of the Sunday Times's Insight team stid that Sica’s con- 
clusion showed that Italy was trying to avoid political embarrassment: “It's 


ember 
his brother was about to 
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unbelicvable. It appears as an excuse not to investigate it in depth.” Meir 
‘Venunu did not have 2 great deal of hope. In October 1987, he said that he was 
“incteasingiy convinced that the Italian authorities had agreed to Isracli 
‘Tequests not to investigate the affair.” Given all this, it seems that rather than 
draw conclusions that would produce as many questions as answers, Sica 
‘ought to have returned the file to Italy's state prosecutor and said that it was 
lacking in adequate evidence for a final conclusion. Sica did have cireum- 
stantial evidence: the false destination of the Tappu= cargo boat and the van 
hired by the Israeli embassy, to name just two. The fina! impression, whether 
by design or consequence, was of a coverup that would be useful both for 
calming the domestic embarrassment over yet another foreign national disap- 
pearing on Italian soil and for maintaining good Italian-Israeli relations. 

Sica’s verdict was not the end of the Italian connection to the Vanunu 
affair Various interest groups, among them the peace movement, $00 Italian 
scientists, the Italian Federation of Democratic Lawyers, as well as individual 
parliamentary senators, and journalists, protested the verdict. Although Si 
in reaching his conclusion, recommended that the file be closed, the country’s 
state prosecutor made no decision on this. Meir Vanunu, threatcning to take 
egal action sgainst the Italian authorities for failing to investigate his 
brother's abduction, appointed an Italian lawyer, Romeo Ferrucci (one of the 
secretaries of the Democratic Lawyers federation), to take up the matter. 

In 1994, an Israeli newspaper published new allegations about Vanunu’s 
sea journey to Israel. Kolbo, the local newspaper of Haifa, Isracl’s port city 
and where the country’s navy is headquartered, discovered the Israeli naval 
crafl, disguised as 2 Panamanian ship. which had been used to bring Vamunu 
to Isracl. Its reporter, Mordechai Alon. who himselt had served his military” 
service as a reporter on the navy's newspaper, learned from members of the 


‘boat's crew how the bost had picked up somebody and that Cindy, whose pho- 
tograph was later published had traveled with them back to Israel.” The dis- 
closures showed that the Sunday Times's earlier report that the boat used to 
transport Vanunu was the Tappuz was not correct. 

During the months Alon researched the story, his phone and that of 
Kolbo's editor were bugged by the Israeli security authorities as the latter 
attempted by all means possible to ensure that the truth about the sea jour- 
ney would never come to light. Alon was followed, his phone line was cut, 
and his neighbors were questioned about him. He was threatened that he 
would stand military tial if the story ever broke. When the story was sub- 
mitted to the censor for clearance, it was rejected in its entirety. A revised 
version with less sensitive information was prepared but it was very heavily 
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cut, The censor indicated to the paper that it had been rejected, not because 
it contained narrow military information, but because it included diploma 

lly. embarrassing information, namely the country, reportedly Vly, from 
which Vanunu had been abducied. Italian territoriality had been violated. 
Israel had ken great pains to ensure that the media would make no refer- 
ene to Tal 

Kolbo then appealed to the High Cour t the military censor's 
decision, With the real possibility that the courss would allow the original arti 
ele, the censor caved in before the matter reached the courtroom. After the 
Kolbo disclosure, Vanunt campaigners approached the Italian Ministry of 
Justice again to reopen the Sica inquiry, but the Italian ministry roplied that 
there was no new evidence, 

‘Yet another consequence of the Vanunu affsir was the revelation of the 
tue identity of the Cindy, who had lured Vanunw from Britain. Since its orig~ 
inal disclosure on Dimona in 1986, the aim of much of the Sunday Times's 
coverage had been to expose details of the Mossad kidnapping of Vanunu. In 


July 1987, Insight reporter Peter Hounam walked up the path of 3 Strauma 


Street in Netanya, 2 seaside residential town midway between Tel Aviv and 
Hifi, and rang the doorbell. A swontan by the name Cheryl Bentov answered 
the door. Hounam introduced himself'as a reporter from the Sunday Times and 
said he wanted to discussa certain matter with her. She kept her cool and took 
him into her living room. Hownam was accompanied by another reporter, 
David Connett, who had seen Cindy ewice in London in Vanunu's presence 
whose function was to identify her positively, (While Comnett himself had 
not been one of the reporters working on the Insight investigation of Varun 
claims, he had seen Vinunu in the office, Some days later, Connett was near 
Leicester Square with his girlfriend when he saw Vanunu at a distance in the 
company of Cindy. “Connett did the sensible thing as.a journalist: not knew- 
ing who Vanun was except that we had this informant telling us secret things, 
he followed them for half an hour and got quite a good impression of her’ 
Hounam said.) Hounam told Cindy that according the paper's evidence, 
she was the person who had lured Vanunu fiom London, According to the two 
reporters, she did not deny it. Her sole reaction was, “Are you going to pub- 
lish this 


Then suddenly she got up and, almast screaming, said, “I deny this, 
T deny everything"”” One of the wo reporters photographed her at that 
jomnent, but they never published the photo, Then she ran inte the bedroom. 


mother, who was visiting her daughter at the tims 
hearing Cheryl's seream and suggested th: 
Cheryl's husband, would be there 

Hounam later teteptoned Ofer Bentov. telling him about the evidene 
‘as Well as the evidence that Ofer Bentoy himself worked in Israch mih 


came into the room on 
they return later when Of 
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intelligence. Bentov denied that he worked in military intelligence. He said 
thet he was a fiberglass salesman and did his national service as a driver. 

When Cheryl's father, Stanley Hanin, who lives in Orlando, Florida, 
where he owns a chain of perfumeries, first heard about his daughter's 
involvement in the affair, he said that he found it totally unbelievable, He was 
divorced and had not heard from his daughter for some time but he thought 
there was not a speck of truth in the story, Practitioners of espionage are noto- 
rious for expending tremendous resources on devising clever ruses and sub- 
terfuges. Fake identities throw a cloak of impenetrability over an intelligence 
service's operations and enable it (o undertake operations that political lead- 
ers would otherwise not approve—operations for whicli agents themselves are 
not accountable, When “Cindy” met Vanunu for the first time, she described. 
herself as an American trainee beautician. In covert special operations that 
may last for months or even years, the Mossad selects a real person who 
remains totally unaware that his or her identity has boen usurped." This is 
designed to withstand limited investigation by police authorities or rival agen- 
cies. The person is chosen because the age and general piysical characteris 
ties correspond roughly to those of the Isrueli agent. For instance, Sylvia 
Raphael, & talented and attrctive South Aftican who participated in the 
ill-fated Lillehammer affair, in which an innocent man was mistakenly iden- 
ified by the Mossad as an Arab terrorist chief and was: led in that 
Norwegian town, operated under the identity of a Canadian photographer 
named Patricia Roxburgh. 

“Cindy Hanin” did not exist on September 30, 1986, the day Vanunu was 
abducted. By November 2, however, she did exist. On that day Cynthia 
Moris, ftom Orlundy, maisied high school hieud Randy Tite ayes uf 
the two women were similar: Cheryl was twenty-six, Cynthia, known to her 
friends as Cindy, was twenty-two. Cynthia was a trainee beautician. Bentov's 
choice was to be her undoing: Cheryl Bentov was Randy Hanin 
‘of clues that Cindy left led to her exposure. Although she gave Vanunu only 
her first alias, Cindy, when she purchased her plane ticket to Rome, she used 
the surname Hanin.? The paper emplayed the services of a private detective 
agency, which located somebody in Orlando, Florida, with the name Hanin, 
‘The agency subsequently found Cindy's schoo er High, where the 
agency's detectives spoke to the principal and deputy principal, and obtained 
a school picture of her, Hounam then flew to Florida and discovered from 
Cindy's father, Stanley Hanin, that his daughter had moved to Israel in her late 
, The local rabbi, Dov Kentof, added more details about Chery! and the 
ing her address in Isrecl from her futher, Hounam was led 10 
Kibbutz Bet Alpha, But the couple had moved to Netanya. The Sivtday Times 
was going to carry a 6,000-word article in its eolor magazine about how it had 
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sueegeded in tracking her down and their subsequent encounter with her in 
her lat in Netanya, But after Insight found the enucial piece of information— 
that in London she had booked into the Eccleston Hotel in Victoria, 

hor address her father’s address—the paper ran it as a stag 

‘Normally, allegations by a newspaper about an agent ofa friendly coun= 
try might raise certain ethical questions. Years earlier, in 1967, when the 
Sunday Temes bad prepared an article on its investigation of Kim Philby asthe 
third man in the Burgess-Maclean spy ring, Insight editor Bruce Page wanted 
to print the name of anactive MI6 agent in Hong Kong, lan Milne, who, while 
himself a patriot, hud been recruited to wartime intelligence by Philby. Page 
also wanted (o print the name of the head of MIé—Dick White. Page was not 
impressed by the argument that printing Mine's name might expose @ British 
agent to danger, Swarday Times editor Harold Evans, however, was impressed, 
bbut he agreed that Dick White's name as head of MI6 could be printed. 
Editor-in-chief Denis Hamilton opposed publication of both names. Evans 
consulted his acquaintance, Lord Cyril Radcliffe, who hid chaired a number 
of oficial inquiries on the security services. Radcliffe did not think it would. 
bea serious matter to name the heads of M16 and MIS, but he questioned the 
wisdom of naming an active MIG agent. Milne’s name was excluded, But such 
considerations were irrelevant in the Vanunu case, given that the intelligence 
agency suspected had kidnapped the paper's informer. 

Though Vanunu was safely back in Este, the naming of Cheryl Bentov 
as Vanunu's abductor was a further chapter in an affair that caused no small 
‘ends. Though the fallout in Britain and aly 
should have been envisiged by those who had planned the abduction, the dis- 
Closure of Cindy's identity was due to carelessness and could easily have been 
avoided, “By assuming the identity of a close. living relative” wrote Hirsh 
Goodman, thea the Jenusafent Post military correspondent, “Cindy (or rather 
her masters) left herself open to expost 
ridicule’™ The day Hounam stzpped into 
the last time the couple stayed there, 

But it was not the last time that Cindy heard from the 
Tn the summer of 1997, Uzi Mahnaimi. the paper's Middle East reporter, 
heard from a contact who claimed to have dined with Cindy Hanin. Cindy 
had blurted to all and sundry that she had kidaapped Vanumu. The paper's 
editor, John Witherow, asked Mahnaimi to locate her, [n January 1998, he 
found her in Florida and had ker photographed as she left her house. How 
did the paper locate Cindy? The contact gave Mahnaimi a general descrip 
tion of her. She was living in Orlando. The contact described how she 
looked and what kinderuarten efass her child was in, The location was not 
surprising, sinee her father lived in Orlando, the paper had revealed years 


embarrassment to. Israel's 


and Israel’s secret service open to 
1 Renttoy house in Net 


‘a was 


nday Times 


earlier. Within two hours, Mahnaimi was on a phime to the United States, 
Meanwhile, the paper dispatched team of photographers from New York. 
Mahnaimi had ovo objectives: to photograph her and to interview her After 
Mahnaimi located her house. he hired a car with single-directional win- 
dows. Without Cindy's knowledue, the photographer snapped her as she left 
her home. Mahnaimi and his team had to be extremely careful, because had 
Cindy discovered she was being followed, she would have gone under- 
ground immediately. After Cindy was photographed, Mahnaimi telephoned 
her at her house. “Tell us your story once and for all and we won't bother 
you again, Otherwise we will never leave you alone,” he told her. She 
replied, “I am detinitely not prepared to, I have nothing to say" She did 
not, however, deny that she was Cindy. 

After seeing the photograph in the Sunday Times, Vanunu, in a conver 
sation with Knesset member Dedi Zucker, said, “it was not the woman I was 
with. | would for certain be able to identify the real Cindy? Some sailors on 
the navy craft that brought Vanunu from Italy to Israel thought that the woman 
‘on the boat was far prettier than the one in the Suday: Times's photograph. 
Having completed her mission to woo Vanunu to Rome, Cindy may have 
retumed to Israel separately, and the woman on the boat could rave been 
another Mossad agent. As for Vanunu, his memory had dulled, and Cindy 
surely would have disguised herself 

Mahnaimi is Iyaeli-bor, Prior o joining the Sunday Times, he had built 
up solid reputation in Israeli journalism as an Arab affairs correspondent of 
the now definet leftaving daily Al Hamishmar, and then of the mays-circul 
tion newspaper Yediot Aharonot. The son of a general in the army’s intel 
gence corps, Uzi Mahnaimi himself was a major in the intelligence unit S04, 
Which is reportedly responsible for planting agents abroad, While working in 
the Israeli media, he chalked up a collection of scoops for himself. He was the 
fist Israeli journalist to interview then PLO head Yasser Arafat in Tunis 
time when [sraeli law forbade such contacts). He joined the Senday Times in 
1995, drawing the attention of the paper's foreign editor after he had cou 
thored @ book with former terrorist leader Bussum Abu Sharif, Among 
scoops at the Sunday Times was a story about how Israel for years had been 
smuggling drugs from Lebanon to Egypt in order to weaken the senses of 
Egyptian soldiers. 

As a London-based journalist, he does not submit his reports for prior 
clearance to the Israeli military censor. He spends much of his time in Israel, 
where he stil has an apartment. His failure to submit his articles to the cen- 
sor has raised questions both in defense and journalistic circles inside Esra 
The latter are unhappy about their former colleagues ease in publishing a 
stream of scoops thit they would not be able to pass by the censor 
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The issue of whether Israeli reporters based abroad were obligated to 
submit material gathered outside of Isracl to military censors. for prior 
approval came to a head with the revelation about Cindy. Hares Zeev 
‘Schiff said that although his inclination was generally to publish, he did not 
favor publication of operational information or information that could endan- 
ger an agent’ life, Ex-Israeli Broadcasting Authority head Tommy Lapid 
“could rot understand what motivated an Israeli joumalist to disclose the 
information about Cindy's location, sparing no effort to cause so much dam- 
age" One Knesset member, Zeev Boim, wrote to the govemment’ law 
adviser, Elyachim Rubenstein, demanding that charges be brought against 
Mahnaimi for disclosing national secrets, But, Rubenstein replied, "A fler con- 
sulting the various authorities, it was decided not to! This was a wise devi- 
sion, since bringing charges would have added just more spin to the story. 
However, it raised the question of whether, when a national of a country 
moves abroad and receives information of ¢ sensitive security nature about his 
cor her motherland, is the national prevented from publishing it. The Mahnaimi 
ease suggests that only if the information is gathered within the physical 
‘boundaries of the state is there a legal obligation to adhere to any legal limits 
before publication. 

Tt would be wrong to overemphasize the diplomatic costs of the abdue- 
tion. Peres rightly gauged that Western leaders would understand Israel's need 
to abduct Vanunu, Yet the abduction cannot be considered an entire success. 
Parliamentary reaction in Britain and Italy, as well as in Australia, was con- 
siderable, If there was broad understanding among Wester governments in 
1986, there were alzo the Sica judicial inquiry and the expulsions of Moamd 
agents from Britain.” These reactions raise questions regarding the political 
expediency of the decision (0 abduct Vanunu back to Israel for 

“Ifa traitor is under the hand of the state you can give him a summons,” 
said [sser Harel. who as well as being Mossad chief during most of 
Ben-Gurion’s premicrship, authored a study on intelligence services and 
democracy, “In some cases, a democratic state has no choice other than to 
bring a traitor who threatens the existence of the state to trial or to kill him 
even if this causes diplomatic problems. The latter is easier and avoids the 
dangers to Israel at the political, security and diplomatic levels which an 
abduction causes. But lye! is a democratic and humanitarian country. To wipe 
Somicone out isa mich more serious business. Just assume what the Italians or 
h or anyone else would say toa killing which occurred in their territory!" 
‘The cost to a democratic country if its intelligence service causes death 
to a native of another friendly, democratic country was illustrated by the cri 
sis in New Zealand—French relations following the blowing up of the envi 
ronmentalist ship Rainbow Warrior in Auckland harborby French intelligence 
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in July 1985. ‘The French authorities at Murores in the South Pacific, where 
key tests of the French nuclear missile and the Hatles tactical missile were to 
bbe carried out, were very concerned at the plans of environmentalists to dis 
rupt the tests by ssiling into the test area. The head of France's external intel- 
ligence agency (DGSE), Admiral Lacoste, belicved that the simplest solution 
was to tow away the Rainbow Birrior if it entered French territorial waters 
around the testing site. But, given the importance of the tests, the head of the 
Centre’ 4'Expérimentations Nuciéaires ‘on Murorea, Admiral Henri Fages, 
persuaded the French Defense Minister Charles Hernu that this would not be 
‘enough, and the latter erdered the secret service to prevent the demonstration, 
The ship was blown up and a photographer was killed. Two of the French 
agents involved were arrested, and this led to France's admission of official 
involvement in the affair. The two were sentenced to fen years” imprisonment. 
In addiion to causing a souring of relations beowee New Zealand and 
France, the affair brought about siructural changes within French intelligence. 

A disappearance some time after the controversy died down could have 
been engineered, after interrogation abroad, and attributed to Arab agents or 
criminal elements. In the internecine war, Palestinians have supposedly been 
victims of political rivalries in the Palestinian world. Vanunu’s disappearance 
would have raised little concern at home. 

Harel explained, “In my time’as head of Mossad [1952-1963] I made 
efforts in very. difficult security questions to prevent the killing of a traitor. 
There is also the question of a Jew killing another Jew. A man like Vanunu is 
a citizen under our jurisdiction and only our courts can, and must, judge 
treachery. We carried out some security operations just in order not to decide 
within the agency on 2 person's guilt but in order to turn them over to the 
courts. It is a lesson of what a democracy which finds itself in a:grave situa- 
tioa like this should do.” 

Even if Killing Vanunu might have been expedient and might have 
avoided the political and diplomatic fallout that followed his abduction, 2 sep= 
arate question would be whether Mossad chief Nahum Admoni and his col- 
Teagues would have been prepared to carry it out, aware that in earlier 
intelligence blunders (for example, the killing of Arab terrorists:afier the end 
of the 1984 Arab hijacking of the Number 300 bus traveling, from Tel Aviv to 
Ashkelon) Israeli politicians declined responsibility. 

Peres’s decision to bring Vanunu home is also 2 product of his past. From 
1952 to 1965, Peres was the Ministry of Defense's director general, then 
deputy defense minister, as well as an architect of Israel's nuclear policy of 
ambiguity. The years endowed him with a security fixation. but the absence 
of hard intelligence experience made him take a decis 
in foreign public and parliamentary criticism. 
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Another factor in Peres’s decision appears to have been his need not to 
set a dangerous precedent. Peres said “Even though Vanunu’s information 
about the nuclear weapons is untrue, Israel should still prosecute him because 
he does not have the right to discuss such matters. He violted slate secrets.” 
‘A security source remarked. “A man cannot spit on his country about one of 
the most critical issues and get away with it 
that other dissident Israelis who fad access to highly sens 
could disclose it abroad without fcer of accountability: 

But was this reaction largely a cosmetic claim to cover an action that 
contravened international law? Afterall, given diplomatic and public reaction 
abroad. would the abduction have been ordered had it not involved @ highly 
ensitive disclosure? And, given the patriotism and sense of duty that still per 
ades Israel regarding sensitive matters, was there a need to set an example? 
‘As Marin, putting a brave face on the security leak, remarked, “It is remark= 
able, despite hundreds or even thousands havi 
‘Vanunu was the only one!” Vanunu was not the first person to be brought 
from abroad for trial The most famous case was that of Adolf 
Eichm: abducted ars earlier. For Ben-Gurion — 
whose protégé Peres was—it was a case of bringing to trial an enemy of the 
Jewish people. But there were striking differences between Eichmann and 
Vanunu. Vanunu had not murdered anybody, whereas Eichmann was an 
‘enemy of the Jews and also an international enemy; Vanunu may have been an 
outcast for the majority of Israelis, but hie was no international outcast. 
Moreover, he claimed moral goals for his action 

‘Then there was the case of Mordechai Keidar. recruited by the Mossad 
in the 1950s, who, while on 2 Mossad mission in Argentina, allegedly killed 
his accomplice, a local Jewish businessman and contact. He was brought 
back, tried, and convicted in secret. No one even knew he was in Israel until 
his release in 1974 from Ri I, Avri lad. a member of an Israeli plot to 
bomb British interests in Egypt in pre-Suez days, panicked and disclosed 
details, He was caught by Mossad agents. Again, it was only on his release 
from ji 1967 that his fate became known, The key difference between 
these euses and Vanunu's was that the former were involved with foreign gov~ 
emnments and the latter, with a foreign newspaper, which by nature thriv 
disclosure, The secrecy surrounding their arrest and imprisonment breached 


basic rights characteristic of a democracy 

There were cases of breaches in nuclear secrecy in which no punitive 
steps were taken, The head of the Israeli Communist Party, Dr. Moshe Sach, 
reportedly provided the Soviet Union with various military secrets, including 
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budget details of Israel's nuclear program.” Meir Wilner, a veteran Knesset 
member for the Communist Party, reportedly provided the East Germans with 
nuclear secrets. In 1993, Raful Eitan, a right-wing Knesset member, disclosed 
that the Minister for Energy, Moshe Shabal, had given the Eevntian govern- 
ment geological maps of the location of uranium deposits in the Sinai desert 
(which Isreel captured in the1967 war and returned to Egypt afier a peace 
treaty was signed).There were mutual recriminations between Shubal and 
Eitan that the other had disclosed state secrets, 

Iseel had other options. One was not to take any action. There was a cer 
tain value in letting a former nuciean technician advertise the country’s 
nuclear capability to foreign countrics. The photographs themselves were a 
scoop, but a message carried by someone who broke the law was much more 
effective. Although Israeli officials were concemed whether Vanunu revealed 
to foreign agents or to the paper more information than was subsequently pub- 
lished, Vanunu could be expected to give the newspaper the most important 
information, and the newspaper could be expected to publish it. His revela- 
tions would be put down as another uncorroborated report in a long series 
‘over the years. Instead the abduction and the trial served to confirm what 
Yanunu hed claimed. 

Another option theoretically was extradition. It was ironic that illegal 
means were used to bring to trial someone who had broken the law. In 1962, 
for example, the West German federal government succeeded in obtaining the 
extradition from a neighboring country of an employee of Der Spiegel fol- 
lowing his disclosure of information about the autumn 1962 NATO maneu- 
‘vers, Israel's extradition agreements with both Australia and Britain—the two 
countries where Vanunu was known to be divulging the inlormation—were 
limited 10 a specific list of offenses, among them murder, manslaughter, 
piracy, and hijacking, and did not include the unauthorized disclosure of offi- 
cial information, The only remotely selated categories covered by ex 
were fraud and bribery. “Where the offense in question is not provided for in 
the UK-Israe! extradition treaty, extradition is not possible.” said P. J. Monk of 
the British Foreign Office’s Nationality and Treaty Department, 

It was surprising that Israel's extradition laws hind not been revised to the 
more modern “ito-list system.” which would embrace all crimes, in contrast to 
ystem of listing a specific table of offenses. According to 
Dianne Stafford of the International Branch of Australia’s attomey general's 
department, “Australia modem extradition practice has been to negotiate 
extradition treaties that apply to serious offenses generally (carrying impris- 
‘onment of at least one or two years) without regard to the offense’s denomi- 
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nation.” According to Monk, “The crime would have to be an offense in both 
Ccountrics (that is, the dual criminality system).” Given that both Australia and 
Britain have an Official Secrets Act, Vanunu’s erime would have been cov- 
ered, If Israel had a “no-list extradition treaty” with Britain it is possible that 
‘Vanunu’s action would have been seen by the Thatcher government as a polit- 
ical offe A clue to this was the British government's rejection of Meir 
‘Vanunu’s request for political asylum on the grounds that he faced prosecu- 
tion rather than persecution, Because she herself was fighting against the pub- 
lication of Peter Wright's account of Soviet infiltration of Britain's 
intelligence services, Thatcher was sympathetic to the problem facing Peres, 
but apparently the question of extradition was not raised when Peres spoke to 
her before Vanunu’s abduction. Extradition might have been complicated by 
Israel’s policy of ambiguity regarding its nuclear capability. And had Vanunu 
known and revealed more secrets from Dimon, or had he gone to, say, @ 
Scandinavian country, where his 2ctions would have been seen as that of a 
pacifist, extradition would not have been possible. 

It is alarming that Isracli officials have failed to draw a lesson from the 
affair and include the unauthorized disclosure of information in its extradi= 
tion treaties by adopting the “no-list system.” “Extradition is for criminal 
offenses not political offenses, Most governments would view the disclosure 
of information as a political offense.” said Robbie Sabel, the legal adviser to 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry. This statement is erroneous. All recently nego- 
tiated US extradition treaties, for example, have abandoned the list of 
offenses system in favor of the “no-list system” and dual criminality system. 
And, according 1o Rex Young of the US Department of Justice, “a number of 
these comain provisions which could serve to make disclosure of classified 
information an extraditable offense.” Given the number of Israelis who pre- 
viously had access to sensitive information and who now live abroad, as well 
‘as cases of foreign correspondents who once they were abroad revealed 
information banned by the Isracli censor, a revision of Isracl’s extradition 
system is germane, 

Another option for Israel that would have avoided the abduetion or dis 
appearance of Vanunu, would have been computer espionage. The Sunday’ 
Times had transferred reports from the two-day briefing of Vanun by Dr. 
Frank Bamaby, as well as subsequent sessions between Vanunu and the 
Insight reporters onto its computer. “While the computer used in the Vanunu 
investigation was not on-line to anywhere, and a number of files were used 
specifically for this investigation which only certain people had access to, the 
computer itself was accessible to anybody in the building.” one member of the 
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Insight team said. Isracl could have ascertsined what information Vanunu had 
‘given other than what had appeared in the published report by gaining unau- 
thorized access to one of the cables at the Simday Times's Wapping site. It 
would have to be assumed that whatever Vanunu might have revealed to Arab 
sympathizers or even enemy agents was in the detailed testimony he gave the 
paper, and it could certainly be assumed that a news organization's computer 
system would not be particularly secure against intelligence surveillance, in 
contrast to. say, the computer system of'a defense establishment. 

After having eavesdropped on Vanumu’s debriefing, Israeli agents could 
have disrupted the Sunday Times's computers and the report it was preparing 
for publication by infecting them with viruses or other disruptive programs, 
Both eavesdropping on computer systems and disrupting their programs had 
not been properly covered by English criminal lav, and in the past, Israel's 
defense establishment had applied computers to defense needs with some 
sophistication.” Electronic, photographic, and radar intelligence was a tool of 
Israeli intelligence since the 1950s, Yel, the strategy chosen was to bring 
Vanunu back to Israel for tril. 

The Israeli defense establishment enjoys a dominating influence in 
‘extemal intelligence matters over the Israeli Foreign Ministry, which is left 
a subordinate role in policymaking. This is a result of the external threat 
faced by Israel; the absence for many years of formal diplomatic tics with 
many developing and Eastem countries: and the commitment to support 
Jewish immigration, including those immigrants from distressed countries 
where exit is not sanctioned by the goverament, 

David Kimche, the former director-general of the Israeli Foreign 
Miniztry and a former number two man in the Mosead said, “A problem we 
have had on many subjects is that the defense establishment has not always 
‘understood the political connotations of some of their activities. It's very dif= 
ficult because it’s inbuilt: the people in the defense establishment don't always 
‘understand the importance of the political side. Its a very sad and sorry thing 
Dut this is the fact." The same lack of political finesse was evident in Isract’s 
involvement in the Irangate affair. By supplying. arms for the release of 
hostages held by the Hizbollah and other groups, Israel ignored the principle 
ithas promoted of not giving into terrorist demands, Some in the Mossad look: 
‘on operations like the Vanunu abduction ss too overt and too politically dan- 
‘gerous— indulgences that no modem espionage service should allow tse 
This feeling was particularly noticeable in the 1970s, during the Mossad's war 
in Europe against Palestinian terrorists, and the hand! of the critics was 
strengthened when Israel was suddenly attacked by Egypt and Syria in 1973. 
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The Mossad’s preoccupation with James Bond-style operations has diverted 
the agency from its primary task of evaluating military intelligence.” 

During the past twenty years, the Israeli intelligence establishment has 
come under greater parliamentary and public scrutiny. The Jonathan Pollard 
affair—in which 2 US naval intelligence analyst was charged with spying for 
the Israclis—did not involve the Mossad directly (it was ruin by  seientifie 
liaison unit in the Isracli Ministry of Defense), although the Mossad should 
have been aware ofit. It severely damaged US-Isracli intelligence ties, as well 
as leaving an Israeli spy—an American Jew—serving & life sentence, causing: 
considerable embarrassment to the American Jewish communi 
basic questions about the very nature of overseas covert operations. Israel's 
political echelon, which described the affair as a “rogue operation,” claimed 
they had no knowledge of it, despite the crucial information Pollard supplied. 
In the Ismaeli air attack on the headquarters of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in Tunisia in October 1985, for example, Pollard had supplied 
information about Sovict. French, and US ship movemems in the 
Mediterranean at tbe time, ensbling seven israeli planes to fly the 2,980 miles 
round-trip undetected. Pollard also supplied information on Tunisia’s and 
Libya's air defenses, such as how far Libyan radar could reac.” 

Questions were raised about the Mossad after the 1982 Lebanon war and 
the agency’s exaggerated expectations of the Phalange Christians as allies. 
Questions also were raised in the aftermath of the Gibli-Lavon affair in the 
1950s. when an Israeli sabotage ring in Egypt was arrested. In addition to the 
1973 surprise attack by Egypt and Syria at the outset of the Yom Kippur war. 
the cvaluative abilitics of military intelligence came under scrutiny after it 
failed to forceast the beginning oF the Intifada uprising in Deccuntes 1987. 
But the Mossad has not undergone the thorough overhaul that its siste:, the 
Shin Bet, in the mid-1980s. 

The overwhelming majority of Israclis backed the decision to bring 
Vanunu home. Typical was Maariv’s reaction: “We are not moved by the fact 
that someone took the trouble to bring Vanunu to Israel. We say *Well done’ 
and we don’t give a hoot whether he was brought Iegally or by subterfuge. by 
sea oF by air, alive or dead. And if he has not been brought here, we will 
encour. initiative in this direstion’”* The liberal daily Haaret= 
chimed in, state can prevent Jerusalem from bringing 2 taitor 
and spy to Israel.” The paper expressed understanding for “the need to mini- 
mize the dissemination of information on sensitive matters” such as nuclear 
research and said that “the only area of the whole affair that should arouse 


concer, and for which the public required an explanation, was the security 
leak."” The only dissident press voice was AJ Hamishmar, the organ of the 
left-wing Mapans: “How far does Israel's jurisdiction extend? Is it permissible 
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oF noi to bring persons to Isracl through the use of coercion—which is per- 
haps appropriate for spy movies and irresponsible regimes, but not for lawful 
States?” Italso said, “israeli public opinion mus discuss all these issues with- 
‘out exposing—be it a millimeter—what is or will be considered a bona fide 
military or security secret.”> 

Shamir, who had since taken overas prime minister, replicd to questions 
about the affair: “Israel will say what it finds correct to say and will fulfill 
obligation to its citizens.” The reply was reminiscent of hiscomment about the 
Pollard matter: “What happened is usually known to those in the know; and 
whoever does not know should continue not knowing” However patriotic the 
former Mossad officer was, he displayed limited regard for public and parlia- 
mentary accountability in the rough and tumble of Israeli politics. Although 
his attitude may have been more fitting for Israel twenty years earlier, the sev= 
enty-year-old politician was not out of tune with the rightward direction that 
Isracl’s increasingly Sephardic or Oriental population was taking: the attitude 
is that national security matters should be left to the defense establishment 
which “knows best” 

Reaction or no reaction at home, the fallout abroad serves to pinpoint 
attention oa the way in which the original decision to abduct Vanunu was 
made. It was made by the inner Cabinet, comprising Prime Minister Peres, 
Defense Minister Rabin, and Foreign Minister Shamir without even key 
advisers. Nor was the full Cabinet consulted either before the abduction or 
afterward.” On November 16, seven weeks after Vanunu had left Britain, the 
full Cabinct was briefed by Shamir. As questions were increasingly raised in 
Britain and elsewhere about Vanunu’s disappearance from London, Israeli 

: handling of the affair 
“We appear as a non-law-abiding country but one which kidnaps its citizens.” 
one minister said, By taking decision making out of the formal procedure, 
then Prime Minister Peres made a decision’ to abduct an informer ofan inter 
nationally respected newspaper without weighing the full consequences. And 
by later initiating Israel's confirmation that Vanunu was back in Israel, Peres 
‘committed a primary transgression of covert espionage—publie confirmation 
of an operation. 

Heading an open, democratic society, which operates under the rule of 
Jaw, and making key intelligence decisions that may involve perjury or even 
Killings is not an easy one. According to Arye Naor, cabinet secretary of 
Menachem Begin’s first government, the continuing state of emergency in 
Israel, which results in leading decision makers focusing on the short-term 
operative dimension. the political disintegration of coatition government, and 
the lack of Jewish tradition of government, all Icad to a failure of policy plan- 
ning. Abba Eban, the veteran Labor politician, noted that all efforts to establish 


ministers informally exprecced dissatiefaction with 
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think tanks or any other sophisticated process of analysis and decision had 
been swept away by skeptical prime ministers. In order to improve political 
supervision of the intelligence community, Shamir decided in 1987 to revive 
a secret Cabinet group, the X Comminee, which at one time bad reviewed 
sensitive operations. The group hed fallen into disuse in the mid-1970s 
because Israeli leaders no longer Saw a need for such broad supervision over 
covert intelligence. The Vanunu affair reconfirmed the need for the pnme 
minister to have his own adviser on intelligence matters, somewhat akin tothe 
National Security Council in the United States, who would gather intelligence 
reports from the different strata of Israel's defense establishment and provide 
political advice_ 

More alarming was the lack of legislative control over the intelligence 


Affairs Committee 
and its intelligence subcommittee rather than discuss it in open plenary. Yet 
four of the comminze’s members—Elishu Ben-Flissar. Yossi Sarid. Sarah 
Doron. and Pesach Grupper—were critical of delays in the inflow of infor- 
mation to them and demanded faster and better information. Some blamed the 
Jack of information partly on the absence during part of October and 
November of Abba Eban, chairman of the Defense and Forcign Affairs 
Commitee. Only on November 17 was the committee and its intelligence 


‘The lack of information was not peculiar to the Vanunu affair 
Parliamentary committees were also kept in the dark for months durin the 
‘Shin Bet affair in April 1984. No one briefed either committee (truthfully, that 
is) when the two captured Arab terrorists were killed. Nobody briefed cither 
committee when the depury head of the Shin Bet, Reuven Hazak, spoke to 
Prime Minister Peres and Attorney General Itzhak Zamir about the role played 
by the agency bead. Avraham Shalom. in the cover-up. In the Irangate affair. 
the government failed to update the committees on Israc!’s involvement in the 
arms deal, and Shamir resisted) pressures for an official commission of 
inguiry into the Pollard matter. When Abba Eban announced that the 
Knesset’s intelligence subcommittee would conduct its own investigation, 
‘Shamir went so far as to threaten to forbid government officials from testify 
ing. Only after US criticism was directed at Israel was atwo-man panel set up, 
but neither was it neither empowered to compel witnesses to testify nor were 
its conclusions binding on the government. Although under the system of 
basic laws that make up Israe!'s constitution, the Mossad is required to give 
direct accountability to the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs Commitice 
in the form of briefings by the Mossad chief. following 2 leak of classified 
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information in 1985, the Mossad chicf stopped briefing the committee for a 
number of years. 

‘The question of governmental accountability to the legislature on intel- 
ligence matters had come to a head some months before the Vanunu affair 
with the establishment of the Rotenstreich-Shalev commitice to review the 
relationship between the executive, the legislative, and the security services. 
Its unpublished report is said to have recommended certain obligations of 
control, supervision, and reporting, but these had not been fully implemented 
by the time of the Vanunu affair. The matter came up again in an internal 
memio written by Micha Harish to his colleagues on the Defense and Foreign 
Affeirs Committee in January 1987, which pinpointed two problems in the 
‘committee's functioning. in addition to calling for 2 revamping fundamentally 
of the channels for the flow of information to the committee from executive 
branches of government, Harish argued in favor of the appointment of per- 
manent expert advisers to the committee. “The politicians do not exercise the 
sort of vigilance that we expect of them,” argued Professor Amnon 
Rubinstein, a Knesset member who had led a campaign for a written bill of 
Tights to be incorporated into the basic Laws. 

Lack of debate about the morality of abducting a person from abroad was. 
no surprise. The Mossad is perhaps unique among modern intelligence serv- 
ices in that it is not merely an arm of government like MI6 or the CIA or an 
altemative government like the KGB; it is part of the febric of the nation. It is 
neither mocked nor hated but is respected for the part it has played in estab- 
lishing the modem state of Israel and for sefeguarding it. For Israeli citizens, 
5 well as for many people abroed. particularly Jews. it epitomizes the essence 
of the valiam David who through stealth, bravery, und dating was able w wver~ 
‘come the obstacles that faced him. Yet, even if the morality of the abduction is 
not addressed by most people, the affair raises profound moral questions. 

Ttis one thing for those who engage in covert action to have no auto- 
matic right to be free from the very behavior they use, but itis another for civil 
servants to be forcibly brought from one territory to another in contravention 
of international law and conduct. It offends the basic concept of national sov- 
cereignty. And Vanunu was no longer even government-employed official: he 
‘was a civilian who bad access to secrets of the most important kind, and he 
had broken the Official Secrets Act, which binds officials who have access to 
secret information to observe silence unto the day of their death. If Vanumu 
ccan be kidnapped, caniot someone who breaks the law and reveals informa- 
tion about, say, his basic training during national service also be kidnapped? 
It was the enormity of Vanunu's crime that made the Israeli government 
decide to act illegally in bringing him back to Isracl to stand trial, rather than 
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any intrinsic difference between these two situations. And if Venunu can be 
‘abducted, cannot also a Soviet Jewish scientist who emigrates to Israel or an 
East European emizré in the West, in order to determine how much informa— 
tion they may have revealed to their hosts about their former country? And 
then should not fran, Libya, or Iraq also take steps agzinst dissidents among 
their nationals in foreign countries? 

‘One could conclude that Israel's intelligence community operates with= 
‘out sny moral criteria. According to Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi of Haifa 
University, “the cynicism of Israeli political discourse is reflected by the 
absence of any moral considerations in discussion of policy” As an example, 
he cites a proposal to forbid arms sales to dictatorial rezimes being tumed. 
down within the Labor Party caucus in 1982. even before it ever got to the 
Knesset. To ask basic moral questions would, he says, undermine Zionism. An 
Israeli adage runs, “Everybody is out for himself'in this world, and nobody 
really cares about us, so we have to be seifish—like the rest of the world” 

Yet serious questions of morality in Israeli public affairs have through 
the years been raised even regarding certain aspects of intelligence dchavior. 
A commission of inquiry, chaired by Moshe Landau a respected former pres- 
ident of the Isracli Supreme Cour, into allegations of the systematic mal- 
teatmient and torture by the Shin Bet of security prisoners and perjury of 
testimony grappled with two fundamental questions that affect a country 
faced with the threat of terrorism against its civilian population: permitting 
the use of extralegal measures without croding the moral and democratic prin 
ciples upon which such states are founded; and defining the limits of such 
measures without inhibiting the effectiveness of the sccurity services. The 
commission unreservedly ruled out the use of perjury in court by intelligence 
agents. It called for an end to the use of such methods. as well as calling for 
new trials to be held. The primary tool of the interrogstar should be nosvio- 
lent psychological pressure via a vigorous and lengthy interrogation using 
Various strategies including acts of deception. If; however, such efforts failed, 
the commission stated that the exertion of a moderate measure of physical 
pressure was not to be avoided. The commission stated that if the Shin Bet 
continued to operate outside the law, control was one day liable to fall into the 
hands of an unscrupulous person. 

Another example is the considerable debate among those who were 
informed after the 1984 bus-hijacking affair. Civil rights and left-wing groups 
campaigned for measures against those responsible for the deaths of the two 
terrorists, and official inquiries were conducted. The head of the Shin Bet 
agency resigned after allegedly committing perjury, which involved the fram- 
ing of a senior amy officer for the murders. Even some Mossad officers have 
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‘questioned the morality of assassinations, witich sometimes result in the 
Killing of innocent people.= 

Before Victor Ostrovsky published his account of life inside the Mossad. 
By Way of Deception, the Mossad approached him at his North American 
Jhidzout and offered him a lucrative financial deal to withhold publication. He 
rejected the offer, and subsequently the book became an international best- 
seller. But Israeli officialdom wisely rejected carrying ost a Vanunu-style 
abduction. The same was true when ex-military intelligence employee Ari 
Ben-Menashe disclosed from his Australisn hideout embarrassing material 
boat Isracli intelligence. The Vanunu abduction. which concemed a leak 
about a very sensitive defense installation, satisfies many people’s criteria for 
covert action, but it must be asked whether less covert means could have been 
used, particularly given that Vanunu’s disclosures posed no immediate danger 
to the country’s survival. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Security Fiasco 


VANUNU'S REVELATIONS ABOUT ISRAEES nuclear capubility were 
the result of one of the biggest security lapses in the history of the Jewish 
state. The lapse was doubly disturbing since Vanunu was no spy and bad not 
hidden his pro-Arab sympathies. Security personnel at the reactor learned of 
the fact that Vanunu had revised his views about nuclear weepons, having 
undergone a crisis of conscience. some to years after the change in outlook 
occurred, “Ifun overt security risk like Vanunu could get away with it, imag- 
ine what someone more subtle could have achieved” = security source 
remarked. “The Vanunu leak was a serious breakdown in security procedures. 
The matter has been examined snd solutions proposed” Prime Minister Itzhak 
Shamir told a clased.doors meeting of the Knewets Defense and Forei 
Affties Committee. One Knesset member asked. “Who knows how many 
Yanunus there are who have posed stste secrets to foreign sources?” 

‘The nuclear research center at Dimona has an mtricate system of secu= 
fity. These include an electrified fence. sand within the perimeter fence that 
is raked periedically to betray intruders’ footprints. and missile batteries that 
can shoot down any aircraft that strays into the airspace above, as one Istucli 
pilot found out in 1967." Acconding to the Sunday Tomes, the flect of buses 
that bring the staff to work passes one cursory security check three miles 
before reaching the reactor and a more rigorous one half a mile before reach- 
Ing tne enirarce, 

‘Yor despite these security measures. the 
wasable to leave the count 
under suspicion asm security risk by the country’s domestic in 
agency, the Shin Bet, which has ministerial responsibility 
Dimon, indicates that the Vanunu afftic may not have been a onetime seeti= 
rity Tapse. That it section head of the Metallurey Department, where 
‘weapons were rumored fo be manufetured. left the Keys on top ofa locker. 
enabling Vamunu to use thert and walk in indicated gross negligcace on the 
part of those responsible for sevurity inside the reactor” It was in that 
department that Ww photographed spherical models of bombs. It 
involved 4 whole sentes of inefficiencies, nj 
exaggerated trust by the Shin Bet. As Zeew Schiff of Ha 
band of the security didn’t know what the left hand was doi 
parts of the engine rotated on their 
to the other” 
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‘The Security Masco ist 


Responsibility for internal security at all defense installations falls on 
Malmab, the Hebrew acronym for the supervisor of security at the Ministry 
of Defense. In practice, this responsibility ineludes securing all defense instal- 
tations. Formally. Malmab is fully answerable to the Shin Bet, whose security 
wing is responsible for the protection of VIPs, including the prime minister, 
‘and for the protection of Israeli diplomatic posts abcoad. Today, the line of 
administrative accountability exists more in name, with Malmab developing 
{nto an operation of its own. 

‘The origins of the Genoral Sccurity Services (the “Sherut Bitachon,” 
known by its Hebrew abbreviation, “Shin Bet”) go back to 1949 when it was 
given responsibility for intemal intelligenee. Shin Bet has established a eoo- 
siderable tack record in counterespionage, Notable was the arrest of Dr. 
Israel Berin March 1961, Ber. a military scientist, had become Ber-Gurton's 
trusted military adviser, but he had been long cuspected by Harel as being a 
Soviet agent, He was arrested after Shin Bet officers spotted him meeting « 
Soviet diplomat. A year earlier, Professor Kurt Sitte, who headed the physics 
unit at the Haifa Technion, was arrested for spying for the Czechs. One of the 
‘Shin Bet’s first tasks in the aftermath of the 1948 War of Independence was 
to cmck down on such right-wing groups as the Inzun (Etzel) and the Stern 
Gang (Lehi), which opposed David Ben-Gurion’s conciliatory stance toward 
the Arabs. In the following years, Shin Bets attention tuned toward various 
left-wing groups, which Harel feared were the targets of Soviet infiltration. 
The Isracli Communist Party, members of which were in contact with the 
Soviet embassy in Tel Aviv, was placed under surveillance. Mote controver- 
sial was the decision for similaraction with Mapam, then the chief opposition 

jurivns was chasged by soune with using information gleaned from 
lance for political rather than security purposes. Surveillance of 
various far-left groups, as well as far-right groups, has continued to this day. 

‘When Dimona was constructed in the 1950s, the then deputy defense 
minister Shimon Peres sppointed the chief security officer of the Defense 
Ministry, Binyamin Blumberg, with responsibility of securing the reactor: 
The activities of his office, designated the Office of Special Assignments, 
expended beyond securing the reactor to include the acquisition of serentifie- 
related materials. Later, the office became a secret unit called the Scientific 
Lisison Bureau; this was the unit that uscd the American spy Joaathan 
Pollard, a US Naval Intelligence analyst, to spy for Israel. Malmabis own 
power of influence inside the reactor was limited by the country’s Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), which is the overall administering body of 
Dimona. Bureaucratically zealous of interference by outside bodies, it insists 
that its own men handle security inside the reactor. Thus, the reactor’ chief 
seeunty officer was an IAEC official, not one from Malmab. The head of 
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Malmab at the time of the Vanunw fiasco, Haim Carmon (who replaced 
Blumberg in 1979), lsd earlier expressed reservations about the competence 
of the chief sceurity officer, known only as “C.” but failed to remove C from 
his post sinee C was not a Malmab employee. However, in an attempt to beef 
up Dimona security, Carmon attempted to sidestep C by appointing his own 
deputy at Malimab, Yehicl Horev, asa type of external supervisor over C. 

‘The security arrangements at Dimona ought to have thwarted’ Vanunu’s 
plans. C knew about Vanunu’s political activities on the Ben-Gurion 
University campus. Indeed, from 1984 onward, Vanunu was summoned on 
three occasions for a pep tlk concerning the need for security, “There was 
information that he was associating with all sorts of groups including 
minorities [a term used in Israeli jargon for Israeli Arabs] which certainly 
worried us,” € said later, During the first pep talk, Vanumu admitted that he 
svas “meeting with i) group that dealt with discrimination. We talked about 
the need to maintain secrecy at Dimona. { warmed Vanunu." A second pep 
talk with Vanunu took place after C obtained 2 copy of the university stu- 
dents’ newspaper, in which Vanunu was interviewed and quoted as saying, 
“Ofcourse, the only way is to go underground!" Naturally, to @ as a security 
officer, “this not only switched ona red light, So Fread it [Vanunu’s inter~ 
view] to Mr. Vanunu, He said that the passage about the need to ‘go under 
ound” Was not a quote of his own words, but that the interviewer herself 
ote this as an expression of her own ideas. | got the impression that this 
was really’ rot what he said." 

In May 1985, Vanunu was summoned to a third pep talk with security 
his time at Israeli defense headquartors at Hakirva, Tol Aviv, There, 
avcording to Judy Zimmet, he was asked to sign a declaration admitting that 
he was friendly with Arabs, including those who were close to the Palestine 
ion Organization, and that he had passed them state secrets, He refused 
ign it, arguing that although he had many Arab friends, a few’ of whom 
might be linked to terrorist organizations, he had not passed them state 
seerets. The implications of these ties were explained to Vanunu who, accord 
ing to the security officials, undertook to discontinue them. While he dehyyed 
his application to join the Israeli Communist Party Ke continued meeting hi 
Arab friends. Heeven adled thot the reactor’s management “should not worry 
because | intend to quit pretty soon and then all will be very quict.” He said 
he was planning to get a second university degree. According to C, Vanunu 
had mentioned his future plans on a number of occasions, “E remember ask- 
ing him, ‘Do you have anything specitic in mind?” He said he still did not. °1 
d to find a direction in life.” He did not discuss anything defi Before 
he left his job in September L985, Vanunu was summoned to a routine meeting 
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given to alll departing staff and was reminded of' the need for secrecy and 
Warned that if secrecy was not respected, he would be brought to trial,” 
Clearly the Dimona authorities were ayare of the potential Security danger 
that Vanunu posed. Thoy even planned to move Vanunu from the super-sensitive 
Machon 2 to the fess sensitive Machon 6. But the system failed. Vanunu man- 
aged {o smuggle a camera into work and snapped fifty-seven photogtaphs, 
‘Moreover, the security system also failed to stop Vanunu, once he was abroad, 
from making contact with such unauthorized bodies as the injernational media, 
After the Mossad kidnapped: Vanunts and brought him back to Israel, 
security personnel in Malmab, in the Atomie Energy Commission, in the Shin 
Bet, atid in the police depariment carried out a number of investigations, 
‘Vanunu was interrogated for several days after he arrived back in Israel. ‘The 
first was carried out by Shin Bet agent Alon, “My goal! was to find out what 
Vanunu knew, what information experts who questioned him like Barnaby, 
learned from him—the facts, details, these are the things which the opponent, 
the enemy, the journalists desire.” said Alon:© Vanunu was later given the 
Sunday Times's article and told to underline everything that was inaccurate in 
it or what he had not told the Sunday Times, The Israeli authorities hoped 
thereby to gauge the damage done by Vanunu’s revelations, Since Alon had no 
expertise on muclear-related matters, a mictear physics engineer at Dimona, 
iors,” was brought in to assess the damage done by verifying what infor- 
mation Vanunu had passed while he had been abroad, Giora said, “I told 
Vaninu that since the matter is sensitive it js necessary to check out the mat- 
ter point by point with an expert: Giora questioned Vanunu (the two knew 
cach other, since both had worked at the reactor) both about the information 
he hid passed to Swday Fimes's reporters and about his visit to Moscow. “We 
went through the photographs which joumalists in London had brought to the 
Israel embassy spokesman, and which had been sent back to Mossad head- 
quarters near Tel Aviv, and talked about what he saw in them, and what he 
old the Swiday Times's journalists,” Giora explained.” But this was nota very. 
efficient procedure for damage assessment, because Vanunu's testimony 10 
the Sturday Times (including wo long days of debriefing by Barnaby that 
been taped) was ten times longer than the published article, Security person- 
nel were apparently unaware of this. Since those tapes reached! Dr Frank 
Barnaby, who used it in preparing his book, Zhe Invisible Bomb, and two US~ 
based academic researchers of nuclear proliferation in the Middle East, the 
damage assessment Was unreliable, “We were terrified that he had divulged 
names of people at Dimona, In Thailand he had told somebody about his 
work, who suggested they could connect him with journali 
not want to go into details.” Giora added," (This was possible ret 
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Vanuau’s befriending the daughter of British journalist Sandy Gall while vis- 
iting Thailand.) 

Yehiel Horev of the Malmab remarked later, “When we received the 
Sunday Times article we sat and read what was published. We wanted to ver- 
ify what had already been published before and what was n cording 
to Horey, an official from the Atomic Enerey Commission csrried out 2 
detailed analysis of “what was new information in the article, and what was 
already known.”? Horey argued that the exposé made bombing the Dimona 
reactor an option for Arab states, But his assessment is questionable, because 
‘Arab states have suspected since the 1960s that Dimona isthe home of Israel's 
nuclear project. 

‘Scientists and technicians at Dimona were questioned about their ties to 
‘Vanunu,* Measures were taken by the AEC against senior officials at the 
reactor, including its head. C was moved from his post as chief security offi- 
cer—a post he had held since 1979—to the reactors comptroller’ scction. 
Another head to roll was that of Malmab head Haim Carmon. To “slleviste” 
his dismissal, he was promoted to assistant dir zeneral of the Defense 
Ministry’ in charge of foreign relations. Horev replaced Carmon 2s Malmab 
head. This was a little surprising, giventhat Horev himself had been CS exter 
nal supervisor. The Horev appointment was later justified—Horey was on 
study leave at the time of the Vanunu exposé. 

Horev was carried out, together with a Shin Bet official, an intemal 
inquiry into the fiasco, “We had an intemal committee of inquiry and found 
that things were not done properly. The system failed and very serious con- 
clusions were drawn. It’s clear the system failed? Horey ssid." But a former 
head of the Shin Det's scewity wing, Ab liciee the seeps 
were tuken. Moving personnel was inadequate, he felt, and he called fi 
stronger steps to be taken: “This was little more than moving dust. There was 
failure of coordination between and within Malmab, the Shin Bet, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Only an official public inquiry would ensure 
that adequate steps are taken. This requires a fundamental investigation of all 
of Vanunu’s activities and the sccurity controls which he jumped, including to 
photograph the installation—in order to ensure that nobody else had exploited 
the loophole: 

The measures that have been taken since the security fiasco to improve 
security at Dimona presumably include not employing people of extreme 
political views, keeping a check on any changes in ideology of existing 
employees, and better routine security inside the research center. Other me 
o have beea taken. For example, in the afterm of a series of 
ncluding the Walker family spy ring for 
the US amy established 2 toll-free telephone number that 


case 
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enabled people to report on workers who had/access to sensitive places or 
information and aroused their suspicions. In its first year it received over 
2,000 calls. Obviously such reports should be checked with the utmost care. 
‘Yet even these measures cannot stop someone from Ieaving the country and 
revealing information abroad, apart from an awareness that he or she might 
share Vanunu’s fate, 

In one sense, the absence of an independent investigation into the fiasco 
is surprising. After all, there has been no shortage of state investigations into 
recent controversies involving Isracl, These include the Agranot Commission 
regarding military intelligence failures on the eve of the 1973 Yom Kippur 
war, the Kahan Commission regarding Israel's involvement in the Phalange 
massacres at the Sabra and Shatilla refugee camps in Lebanon in 1982, and 
the Bejski Commission after the collapse of Isracli bank shares in 1983. Even 
the intelligence services have not eseaped the eyes of independent tribunals. 
But, in the case of Vanunu, the bipartisan approach to the nuclear issue and to 
maintaining a posture of ambiguity meant that public discussion of the secu- 
rity failure was muted. 

‘The question remains whether the intelligence services should be left to 
investigate themselves. To allow them to do so not only enables 2 cover-up by 
those responsible but also is a dereliction of legislative control over the secu- 
Fity services. Geula Cohen of the right-wing Tehiva Party requested that the 
Knesset debate security procedures at Dimona and specifically how Vanunu 
could have been employed there, but she withdrew the request under pressure 
from the government. When Professor Amnon Shaki of the Nationst 
Religious Party raised the same question in March 1987, it was passed to the 
Defence and Foreign Affaire Committee. Yet earlies, in November 1086, com- 
smittee member Yossi Sarid had complained within the closed doors of the 
committce: “To the best of my knowledge no discussion of the security lapse 
pas yet occurred” 

Since the Vanunu affair, Malmab head Horev and his minuscule staff of 
investigators have led » number of in-ministry investigations of alleged fraud 
in the intelligence department. For example, in the Rami Dotan ease, which 
involved embezzlement by a high-ranking air foree officer in charge of acqui- 
sitions, it coordinated the transfer of information to the US attomey general, 
Horev has sought to expand his powers and turn Malmab into an intelligence 
agency separate from the Shin Bet. In 1999, then Prime Minister Ehud Barak 
gave Malmab formal authority to exchange information with foreign govern- 
ments. Malmab has reportedly moved into the area of industrial computer 
espionage. Horev requested that Malmab’s authority be widened to include 
the appointment of security officers at defense installations currently handled 
by the Shin Bet, such as the Dimona reactor." Barak, in an attempt to further 
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improve security at the Dimona reactor, appointed —egainst Horey's wishes — 
former Shin Bet head Avraksm Shalom to clese the reactor from leaks of 
informatics. 

‘The Shin Bers stsus has declined in the Iast twenty yeess duc toa num 
‘ber of self-inflicted wounds. During the latter half of the 1980s, it kad to deal 
with a cover-up afier a bus hijacking in 1984. following which the captured 
terronsts were killed by 2 Shin Bet officer. When the Zorez Commission 
investigated the killings, the Shin Bet marssed to ect one of the officials on 
to the commission, "ko succeeded in focusing the commission's attention on 
am amny officer, Brigadier General Ithak Mordechai, as the guilty party. The 
attomey general reached the same conclusion, but 20 inguiry by the Isrecii 
Amny Advocate General cleared Mordechai. Ths affair would have died at this 
point if some Shin Bet officers. including its depaty head, had not revolted 
‘agzinst Shalom, who spearheaded the cover-up. Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
backed him. but, eventually. aftr recciving a presidentis] pardon tosether 
with ten other officials. Shalom resiened. Thc scandal rocked the Shin Bet to 
its foundations 

‘Barely had those pages closed than the Shin Bet found itself embroiled 
in another scandal involving the freming of a Cireassian IDF offtect. which. 
ia turn. led to allegations that simile: methods of islsifying evidence. as well 
as using force to extract confessions, had been part and parcel of Shin Bet 


e not surprising thet when the head of the Messed com- 
Phiized to Peres aboot the Shin Bet fiasco reganiing the Vamunu 
eeceed Prscto Lnnch an 

days os prime minster, declined. tas 


Involve the Shin Bet hierarchy. but rather. a break 
2nd covedination between the Shin Bet. Mal 
Even so, Geula Coben bunched an ~ 
ings, but for employing left-wingers: had they aot been th: 
srexter care would have beea ken to terminate Vanunu's employment earlier 
“Why do people who believe in meeting the Palestine Liberation Organization 
need to work in the Shin Bet whose task is to stop meetings with the PLO?” 
she asked Itzhak Shamir, who fad just taken over as prime minister from 
Peres under rotation agreement that exists between, Labor and Likud 
Partics, said that the emoloyment of 2 msn with known left-wing sympathies 
in Israel facility was a serious mistake. 
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Cohen's attack was leveled more against the Shin Bet than Venun and 
therefore sppesred as 2 further episode in the long-rumning political battle for 
legitimacy between Israel's Right and Lefi. Nevertheless, her remarks —and 
the rejection of them by left-wing politicians—fed deeper implications: 
‘whether officials in an intelligence secvice or other sensitive defense posts are 
‘able to carry out their tasks. like other civil servants, inespective of their 
‘political views. Support for this came from 2 surprising quarter—Raful Eitan, 
thea a party colleague of Coben. Eitan is also a former chicf of staff of the 
Tnrpeli army. He called Coben's view a double-edged sword arzuins. “Today's 
ttulers might parze holders of the oppasite view, and tommorrow's rulers might 
purse the security men left in their jobs.” Heads of sensitive organizations 
ave adequate micas for checking mstworthiness. “I know a great many 
Joyal people who today could be described as members of the leftist camp. 
‘and who are just as outstanding fighters and loyal fsraclis 2 everyone clte, if 
‘not more he added.” 

It is ironte that the Lebor Purty’s Ben-Gurion, who doubled ss defense 
Thinister while lic was peime minister, set the precedent that Iefiists should 
not be employed in sensitive posts. Another member of the Tehiys Party. 
Professor Yuval Necman (who played an important role in Isract’s nuclear 
program). who was then identified with che Mapam. was initially barred by 
Ben-Gurion from being appointed deputy hiead of Israel's military intelli- 
‘gence. Subsequently, Ben-Gurion was persuaded that Necman was no longer 
Politically active in Mapam. By the same token, those with right-wing views 
‘sould not be employed in certain intertal security posts. Indeed. while Ben- 
Gurion allowed former members of the prestate underground Sroups of the 
fsgum, fod by Meuntcus Dein, al Ua Sain Gaug. via uf nla habs 
as Itzhak Shamir, to serve im Mossad, he did not want them in the Shin 
Bet_ Although there have been brief periods since the inception of the State 
Of Isracl in which leR-wing parties have been regsided with suspicion. 
todzy, with the exception of the Communist Party, even members of far-left 
partics are in highly sensitive posts in the military and defense establish- 
Trents. Merit has been the key. One exception until the downfall of the 
Soviet Union was recent Jewish emigrants from the Soviet Union. with the 
knowledge that the KGB had infiltrated ome of itsagents into the ranks of 
Soviet Jewish arrivals. 

The liberal-orientated Hoaret: editoriafized that in a free society, even 
those who support a Palestinian staic should not be discriminated against in 
the general ator market. It went on, “in sensitive places people whose polit- 
ical Views are likely to be translated into actions should not be employed 
Hlaarets was discussing Venunu rather than the Shin Bet. The question comes 
down to whether a worker can carry oat his task responsibly withost allowing 
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any personal views to influence him: Vanunu was nog able to do so, Without 
2 commission of inquiry, it is unclear whether those Shin Bet officers end 
Dimona officials who were responsible for security at the reactor fhiled 
because their political views may have consciously or unconsciously influ- 
enced them not to weed out Vanunu. But the combination of the nuclear ele- 
ment and the involvement of the security services ruled out an independent 
inquiry. Had the effects of the Vanunu affair been more immediate, such 23 a 
nuclear sccident, it is most unlikely that a public commission of inquiry could 
have been avoided. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The State of Israel v. M. Vanunu' 


THE SHROUD OF AMBIGUITY that the Israeli authorities placed over the 
diplomatic and intelligence aspects of the Vanunu affair also characterized 
‘Vonunu’s tial. Bur, while denial and disinformation are part of the diplomat’s 
crait, the independence of the Israeli judiciary and the rule of law changed the 
rules of the game. 

Days before Vinunu’s case was due to come up before the courts in 
March 1987, Vanunu, on his brother Meir’s initiative, dismissed his Jawyer 
Ampon Zichroni. Mordechai Vanunu had picked the name of Amnon Zichroni 
from a list of lawyers who are approved by the defense authorities to see clas- 
sified material. A veteran lawyer of left-wing causes, Amnon Zichroni was a 
founder of the former leftist political party, Haolam Hazeh (“This People”), 
for which he had been elected to the Knesset, As a young recruit to the Isracli 
army, he had refused to serve and had gone on a hunger strike. He had fought 
Jaw cases for those appealing religious legislation and for conscientious 
objectors to the 1982 Lebanon war. He is thought to have been the first lawyer 
to have proved the innocence of someone charged in Israel with espionage. 
During the time Vanunu had been a student at Beershcba’s Ben-Gurion 
University, he had tumed to Zichroni on behalf of Arab students on campus. 

But Meir was concerned that Zichroni was not raising the matter of the 
abduction and also wanted the issue of the nonlegitimacy of nuclear 
weaponry tested in the courtroom. In the months since his brother's absluc- 
tion, Meir had increasingly linked the case to the international antinuclear 
movement. Zichroni’s style of maintaining ties with the Israeli establishment, 
including the intelligence community, aroused the concern of the Vanunu 
brothers. Zichroni was a personal friend of Yossi Ginnossar, a senior Shin Bet 
officer who, according to Meir Vanunu, led the team that had interrogated 
his brother. 

Zichroni sought to circumvent the blanket news blackout by appearing 
as much as possible in the media—albeit not going beyond the stringeat cen- 
sorship and admit that his client was back in Israel and under arrest, The fol- 
lowing interview took place on the BBC radio program “The World at One” 
(November 10, 1986) with Brian Widlake: 


Presenter: Where is Mr. Vanunu being held? 
ZACURON 
Presenter: But have you discussed that with him? 


I cannot comment. 
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Zicaxowi: I cannot comment on it... 


Presexte: Docs Iene! have the Brit 
Act 


Zicaowi: We havea special act which deals with such cases. 


PResexreR: Would I be right in thinking that Mr. Venuau is subject te 
that act? 


‘equivalent of the Official Secrets: 


ZrcMRONI: | e2nnot comment oa it. 
Prssexrer: Mr. Zichroai. you're being excessively cautious. Cen you tell 
me why? 

ZicuRow: | cannot even comment on yoer last question! 

Presexrir: On why you're being cautions? 

Zicanos 


PRESENTER: Is this becasse you sre under some pressure from the Isracli 
authontics? 


Zicuwow 


not under pressure, but [cannot comment on it. 


ft was of lithe comfort to the Venunu family that Zichroni hed been 
insinumpental in getting the authorities to lift the veil of secrecy and confirm 
that Vorunu was alive end in custody by threstening to go to the High Court 
to obtuzs this permission 

Zickronis replacement, Avigdor Feldman, bad a solid reputation as a 
human rights lnwyer. He bad defended Arabs appesling deportation ondess, 
‘Dour tesidents of the Golan Heights, end heed gotten the administration onder 
at was imposed on Palestinian activist Faisal el-Husscial reduced by half 
‘Former legal adviser te the Isracl Association of Civil Rights. Feldman had 


over the years been concemed about the poor legal services available to Arabs 
sd the lack of oyeral success in Arab appeals to the Isracli Supreme Court 


He is onc of the Isracl monitors of the New York-hused Human Rights Watch 


up. The bolder of an MA in interstiona! law, he was 2 visiting scholar at 


Hazyant University and as a young lawyer was a member of Zichroni’s legal 
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While such issues as the morality of meclear weaponry and legislative control 
‘over Israel's nuclear research program could be presented in the courtroom: 
‘within the framework of lezal ersuments, Feldman was not going to delezit- 
imize the court system. The line of legal defense that he propaced was that 
‘Vanunu fad acted from ideological motives and had ao: damaged state secu- 
rity in revealing Israels nuclear secrets. He would elsim that the opposite was 
true: Vanunu had wanted to assist the public ard inform them of the nuclzar 
program so that they could create their own viewpoint on the subject. Nor had 
he-sold any scercts to ax enemy; fic had leaked them toa newspaper. 

Underlying the alicramive strategies of Feldman versus Zichroni was 
a difference in outlook about the pisce of politics in the courtroom. 
Zichroni explained, “Law is an undoubtedly professions] matter, the court- 
room forum for a completely legs! message. Law is a language not under- 
stood by everybody" He admits that there are situations in which = 
political tone can help the defendant in countries where the court system 
does not fisnetion properly. According to Feldman. “The law itself is a 
product of political institutions. The function of the law is to find a legal 
Peg on which to give political expression to the customer. Vanunu expects 
that his legal defense will search in the penal system for something which 
justifies and defends his motive Given Vanune’s desire t0 bring the 
nuclear issue to the public’ attention, the change in Lewyers had a cermin 
irony, because Zichroni is by temperament 2 more publicity conscious 
Jewyer than the retiring Feldman 

‘The procecution cace againt Mordechai Vanunt appeared clearcut 
According to the charge sheet. Vanumu. on commencing a training course at 
the nuclear recearch center at Dimona, had signed a declaration that coramit- 
ted him to observe szesecy about his work and had been told of the impor- 
tance of this. But, particularly from the beginning of 1985, be had collected. 
prepared. copied. and held in his possession classified information. Hie had 
visited top-secret areas of the nuclear research center and had photooraphed 
top-seeret objects and inszallations. and had hidden the information im bis 
home. This information allegedly: ineloded the physical and organizatonat 
strocture of the center. chssified developments there, classified operating 
procedures and production process, and “code names of terminology of var- 
ious secret developments” 

‘The indictment continued that in Australia, Vanunu had given a man 
pamed Oscar Guerrezo, “who [had] presented himself as a journalist” secret 
information as well as photographs be hed taken at Dimona. “When be passed 
the information to Guerrero. and subsequently to the Sunday Finsex. the 
accused intended to impair the security of the state. The accused delivered the 
information in the knowledg> that it would be published by the newspaper, 
and that it woald in this vay be likely to reach the enemy. By his acts. the 
‘accused intended to assist the enemy in its war agzinst Israel 
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“The most obvious scction of the criminal lew regarding state security 
and official secrets under which Vamunu was to be charged was aggravated 
espionage. Accoriing to Section 113, 


{b) A person who delivers any secret information without bens 
authorized to do so and with intent to impair the security of the 
State is liable to imprisonment for life 

(©) A person who obtzins. collects, prepares, records or holds posses 
sion of any seeret information without being authorized to do so is 
liable to imprisonment for a term of seven years: if he thereby 
intends to impair the security of the State, fc is liable to imprison- 
ment for fiftcen years. 


‘The charge that Vanunu had impaired the security of the state suggested 
that the information be had given the Sunday Times was accurate. But, anx- 
ious that the chame sheet should not undermine the posture of nuclear ambi- 
‘guity, officials were quick to point out that under the law, it was irrelevant 
whetber the information was accurate or not. Secret information could 2iso 
include signs reading KEEP OUT surrounding the nuclear research center.” 

‘The Venunu file was in the hands of Uzi Hasson. 2 veteran of the state 
prosecutors office. A Hebrew University law graduate, Hasson hod speat 
mos: of his caresr in the Jerusalem division of the state prosecutor. apart 
from 2 spell in the main national office of the state prosecutor, where be 
headed the Fiscal Department. In 1987. he returned to the Jerusalem division 
35 its chief prosecutor. He could call on considerable experience in criminal 
appeals to the Israeli Supreme Court. A quick study. Hasson was 2 centralist, 
insisting on seeing all files and on spproving any significant later changes 10 
files being dealt with by the forty-two lawyers and articled clerks under him. 
‘This contributed to 2 unitary approach, but it also required Hasson give bac! 
ing to his staff whenever matters got sticky. Under Hasson, specialization in 
the division by lawyers handling civil, criminal, end tax cases ended with all 
lawyers iendling every type of case. The bureaucratic, hierarchical atmos- 
phere was cased by such occasional humorous incidents as when he bad dic- 
tated to his secretary a letter that had appeared to be her letter of dismissal 
or when he had tossed a newspaper with the headline “US Secretary of State 
(Cyrus Vance in Town” to his secretary and had ordered her ta make contact 
with him. 

Regarded as straight as an arrow. it was ssid of Hasson that he would 
‘even be prepared to present charges against his own brother if the Law made 
it necessary. Isreel’s Attomey General Yosef Harish described him as “a 
‘weighted, balanced. deep and honorable lawyer! Hasson did not care for plea 
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bargaining, even though at times it did occur, such as so that a small-time drug 
‘agent or arms écalcr would provide information leading to the arrest of big- 
‘gee criminal. “In my legal education there is a court, there are two rivals and 
they bring their respective proofs and it is the job of the courts to decide” he 
‘would often say. Integrity can explain. in part, why he remained as state pros 
‘ccutor rather than move to the more lucrative private legal sector. Being in 
the civil service, he saw himself as on the side of right: “If [I] decided that 
somebody is not guilty you do not present 2 writ. in contrast to the private 
sector where I said you defend all. sometimes not asking the client what is 
the actual truth"? 

In preparing the Vanunu case, Hasson was assisted by Dorit Beinish, the 
deputy state prosecutor. The two were considered the best team to bandle such 
@ sensitive case. Friends since university dzys, the two hed 2 mutual admira- 
tion for cach other and had worked together on a number of cases. These 
included the conmoversisl so-called Jewish Underground wial, in which some 
Jewish residents of the West Bank had been given sentences of up to life 
‘imprisonment for the murder of Arab residents. Beinish and Hasson bad 
‘become the butt of personal attacks and criticism from the political Right. 
Hasson himself was the grandson of the rabbi of Hebron. Hanoch Hascon. at 
the time of the 1929 Arab massacre of the city’s Jewish community. 

‘As the Beinish-Hasson team put the final touches to the Vanunu indict- 
ment of espionage, a charge of treason was added, which reflected differences 
between the Shin Bet and the Justice Ministry, 25 well os within the ministry. 
According to Section 99, 

(@) A person who, with intent to assist an enemy in war against 
Isracl, commits an act calculated so to assist him. is liable to the 
death sentence o= to imprisonment for life. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, assistance includes delivering 
information with intent that it fall into the hands of the enemy or 
in the knowledge that it may fall into enemy hands: and it is 
immaterial whether or not war is being waged at the time the 
information was given. 


Notwithstanding that prosccutions have a tendency to include the maxi- 
‘mum number of charges, the charge of treason raised some official eyebrows. 
because Venunu had given the informstion to a news organization, not an 
cncmy. Some thought that it would be difficult to conviet Vanunu on this 
count! There were also diszercements inside the Justice Ministry about what 
sentence to demand. Atorney General Harish wanted to press for the death 
penalty, given the seriousness of the charges," but other officials argued for 
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life imprisonment, saying that a death sentence could be imposed only if the 
offense had been committed during 2 period of armed hostilities, that ts, war. 
‘The only death sentence ever carried out in Israel's history was that of Adolf 
Eichmann, but Harish relied on = legal interpretation that Israel, in the absence 
of peace with its neighboring states. was in a constant stsie of armed hostli- 
ties. However, the team's final decision was to demand life imprisonment. 

‘There were, in essence, two court eases. Parallel to the charges of dis- 
closing official secrets, Vanunu was attempting to put the state of Israel on 
Uwial for abduction. He insisted that he was not going to prison without the ille- 
‘gal manner of his being brought to trial being raised. Shortly after he wes 
brought back to [sracl, the security services and Vanunu engaged in some ples 
bargaining. Vanunu would be charged only with aggravated espionage end not 
with treason if he agreed not to raise the subject of his abduction. But afier 
‘Vanunu divulged information on the palm of his band. the offer was with- 
drawn. It could have knocked three to five years off the eighteen-year sen- 
tence that he received. 

‘The first task for Feldman was to argue that since Vanunu had becn 
brought to Israel illegally, the court had no jurisdiction. Ifthe judges accepted 
Feldman’s argument. Vanunu would have to be freed. There was a precedent 
in US law (which is admissible in Isreeli courts): the prosecution of s drug 
smuggler. Francisca Tascanino, who had been sentenced to lang prison term 
for smuggling a great quantity of heroin. A US federal court of appeals had 
‘overturned a lower court’s decision on the gromds that he had been abducted 
from South America by US narcotics agents and had been brought drugged to 
the United States. Until the federal court decision. US justice had drawn a veil 
over what happened before 3 trial, saying that it was irrelevant how a person 
‘was brought to court.” 

‘were precedents, too, in Ioracti law for 
force. Most notable was Adolf Eichmann 
yystematic extermination of the Jews. who was abducted from 
Argentina in 1960 by Mossad agents. The court had rejected Eichmann’s 
defense that Israel had no jurisdiction, arguing that the court was not inter 
‘ested in how a person was brought to trial. What was relevant was whether it 
k: power, which it did have over anyone in Istacli territory. One differ 
ence between the Eichmann and the Vanunu abductions was that, while 
Argentina had waived its right in the case of Eichmann, Italy was not known 
to have done so in the case of Vanunu. However, only states, in contrast t0 
individuals, have standing in international Isw and can claim infringement, 
and there is no extradition agreement between Israel and Italy. Unless some~ 
‘extradited under an existing treaty, the court would not investigate the 
circumstances ia which a person was detained and brought to Israel. 


ople being brought to 
in charge of logistics in 


onew: 
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there have been developments in international humanitarian law: According to 
the International Covenaat on Civil and Political Rights (Article 9), “no per- 
son should be subject to arbitrary arrest or detention” which includes the 
abduction of person by agents of one state to another state. Thus, argucd 
Feldman, Israel. which had incorporated the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights into its legal system, was obligated to return Vanunu to italy." 

The court rejected Feldman’s ergument™ (its precise reasons were not 
made known) in line with the principle that a court could try anyone under its 
jurisdiction and not be concerned how that person had reached its jurisdiction. 
‘Vanunu hoped that his abduction would be raised in the Italian courts orat the 
European Court at Strasbourg, but Feldman was skeptical. given the verdict 
‘of the Italian prosecutor, Dominico Sica, that Vanunu was an Israeli agent. 
Feldman preferred the possibility of pursuing the Israeli government, because 
its official agents had used force to bring Vianuna back to Israel. 

At the outset of the trial, the minister of defense had used his powers to 
issue an onder barring the court from discussing either Vanunu's work at 
Dimona or his abduction, on the grounds that this would impair the security 
of the state. Under the Penal Code (Section 128), a court can order that the 
accused or his counsel not be preseat at a particular legal proceeding or not 
inspect some particular piece of evidence. Said an offtcial, “It was 2 funny 
situation. Vazunn knew—or thought he knew—wihat was true or not. There 
‘yas an assumption that the prosecution fawyer knew what was true or not. The 
‘only persons that could not know were the three judges” In the spring of 
1987, Avigdor Feldman appealed to Israel's Supreme Court to lift the minis- 
terial order, saying that it would be impossible for a defense to be conducted 
under such conditions. Feldman intended to claim that the court had no jurts- 
diction over Vanunu because he had been brought to Isrzel illegally. Feldman 
also planned to challenge the admissibility of the confessions that the Shin 
Bet had obiained from Venunu during his interrogation by getting his client to 
testify about his feelings and reactions during his joumey from Italy and his 
imprisonment in Israel ater his return. 

Judge Gavriel Bach received explanations from the Shin Bet and secu- 
rity staff at the Dimons reactor, He also met separately with Feldman to hear 
why Feldman needed the informatioa. Bach took the rare step in Israeli legal 
history of limiting the defense minister's order and decided to allow Vanunu 
to describe how he had been brought back to [sraci, how he bad been held. for 
how long, and what his feelings had been. It was the first time, secording to 
Bach, that a defendant was being prohibited from giving testimony at his own 
trial, and Bach ruled that the court had to be convinced that the state’S secu- 
rity would indeed be impaired in order to justify limiting Vanunu’s evidence. 
Quoting another liberal maverick of the Israeli judiciary, Judge Aharon Barak, 
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Bach said that a judge had to weigh the relative importance of each piece of 
evidence, between complete unimportance and vital relevance. When 
done, 4 comparison had to be made with the importance, from the point of 
view of state security, of not disclosing the evidence. If its importance for the 
accused outweighed considerations of security, its disclosure could be author- 
ized in the interests of a fair trial. Bach ruled that Vanunu could relate the way 
in which he had been arrested abroad, how he had been brought to Israel and 
imprisoned, and his feelings and fears during the entire period. That the trial 
was behind closed doors reduced the danger of evidence being disclosed.” 
‘The decision, and its publication, sent @ minor shock wave through senior 
ranks of the intelligence community. However, said Bach, Vanunu could not 
name the country where he had been arrested (even though he had already 
named it in the palm incident), the place where he had been held, the identity 
‘of his abductors, or even the type of transport in which he had been returned 
to Israel. These, argued Bach, were irrelevant to the trial and would only make 
it cumbersome. 

Bom and educated in Berlin, Gavriel Bach, prior to his appointment to 
he Isracli Supreme Court, worked in the state prosecutor’ office for thirty 
years. After the kidnapping of Adolf Eichmann, Bach, partly because of his 
knowledge of German, played a central part in preparing the prosecution 
against Eichmann, Bach’s involvement in the Eichmann trial drew Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir’ attention. She wanted to appoint him Israeli ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, but the justice minister refused to part with Bach. 
In 1969, he was appointed state prosecutor, and in 1982 he was made a judge 
in the Supreme Court. Among Bach's rulings. which were noted for their ib- 
cerality, Were nis ruling canceled me distinction netween the sexes regarding 
pensions; a ruling against the Israeli Broadcasting Authority action in the 
early 1980s not to broadcast interviews with those Arabs who said that the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, headed by Yasser Arafat, represented the 
Palestinian people; and his ruling in the so-called Nahmani case in favor of 
Ruth Nahmani’s right to have a test-tube baby from an embryo of her divorced 
husband, 


about to open, before three judges in the Jerusalem 
District Court—Presiding Judge Eliahu Noam, Judge Shalom Brenner, and 

i Tal—Feldman subpoenaed the court, charging thst the traumatic 
nner in which Vanunu had been returned to Israel nullified the accuracy of 
the confessions taken from him immediately on his return by the Shin Bet. 
Vanunu had reportedly been kept in a dark cabin of a ship and then impris- 
‘oned in.a closed, airless cell, The Shin Bet had given Vanunu the impression 
that he would be imprisoned for years without anybody knowing it.The con- 
fession that Vanunu claimed be was forced to sign included the statement that 
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hhe had received money from the Sunday Times for his story, and this profit 
Motive gave the prosecution reason for charging that Vanunu had intended to 
commit treason. Vanunu waited for his opportunity to describe in graphic 
detail his trearmentat the hands of the Shin Bet, but he kept within the bound- 
aries of the revised order of the minister of defense and did not refer to the 
transport used to bring him back to Israel orthe country from which he had 
been abducted." If Feldman could get the court to accept that the confessions 
had (been obtained under great psychological pressure, the prosecution's 
charges would be invalid, But Israeli courts allow evidence oblained by ille- 
gal means, provided the means do not affect the reliability of that evidence. 
In the United States, by contrast, to deter aw enforcement agencies from 
employing illegal tactics, “ihe fruits of the poisoned tree theory” prohibits 
2 court from using such evidence, even if there is no reason to doubt its 
reliability. 

Inevitably, the cloak of secrecy that enveloped Vanunu's arrival back in 
Israel spread to his trial, The judicial system allows for a closed-doors trial for 
security reasons, and a number of security-related trials, including espionage, 
have been so conducted. The only information to reach the public is a brie! 
notification at the end of the trial that a person has been found guilty and the 
name of the offense. 

‘On August 30, 1987, a police transit van, its windows blacked out, 
‘backed up to the rear entrance of the court building at the Jerusalem District 
Court complex in the downtown Russian compound, There, a specially 
erected sacking canopy shielded Vanunu a3 he was being led into the build- 
ing. Police sirens wailed to drown out any comments that Vanunu might try 
to shout ont to uniting jonmalists and 9 cameramen “Vanunis alsa 
had to wear a helmet. This would be repeated each day that Vanunw arrived. 
Inside the courthouse itself, where normally journalists and the public are 
free to wander around, security guards with Uzi machine guns kept journal- 
ists and the public away from the specially partitioned courtroom on the 
‘ground floor. Cheap plywood panels, unpainted and unvarnished, had been 
inserted between the windows and the window bars in the courtroom, pro- 
ducing complaints from the judges about the intolerably stuffy air in the 
courtroom. 

“The state has a paranoia about Vanunu.” Avigdor Feldman remarked." 
On the eve of the trial, Feldman appealed to the court for it to open the trial 
to the public, Given Vanunu’s wish to raise the question of the morality of 
nuclear weaponry and his argument that the public had 2 right to nuclear 
information, the openness of the trial was particularly important, The popular 
image that Vanunu had acquired ofa traitor und a spy had to be dispelled and 
his true motives understood. 
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But the court rejected Feldman's appeal, insisting that proceedings had 
to be held behind closed doors. Hopes aise were dashed that only that partof 
the trial that dealt specifically with Dimons and the abduction would be 
closed. Indeed, Feldman had sxgued that even the information sbout Venuna’s 
‘work at Dimona was no longer secret, since it had been published in detail im 
the Sunday Times: The same was tru: of the abduction story, which also had 
been followed by the newspsper. But the prosecution countered that there Was 
additional information that witnestes (for mstance, from those at Dimona and 
in the security services) mightraise in testimony, and Varunu might also heve 
‘Aéitionsl information that he had not yet divulged. 

‘Armere handshake offered by Vanunu to thank witnesses who had come 

specially from abroad was a martcr of negotiation swith the Shin Bet, require 
ing the intervention of the judges.* A scparsic problem the sccurity services 
‘sought to address wat bow to keep defense witnesses, most of whom had 
come from abroad, from joumslists waiting outside the courtroom or from 
disclosing, after leaving the country, whst had happened in the courtroom. 
One witness, Peter Hounam of the Sunday Times, was warned by Israali offi- 
cials that if he revealed details of his testimony, be could be extradited from 
Britain and brought to trial in Israel. 
‘would tht seciioa of the tial dealing with Vanunu's work at 
Dimon and his abduction be closed, bat also the testimony of the prosecution 
witnesses, and the testimony of defense witnesses. including experts from 
siroad whose cudence was mainly philosophical based on information 
already known, would be closed. The prosecution did not oppese oa principle 
the testimony of defense witnesses beine made open io the public, but. ifit 
did the prosccution snd the security services would demand that Vaunu be 
removed ftom the courtroom. Vanunu agreed to this so that nuclear debate in 
the courtroom could be made public. But the judges decided thet it was snore 
important for Vanunu to be preseat at his tril than thst the trial should be 
made open to the public. Also rejected was the possibility that defense testi- 
mony he fed to journafists in an adjoining room. because there might be an 
omtburst from Vanunu. There were two other possibilities. The first was that 
Vanunu sit ina special soundproof booth (as was used in tnals in Germany of 
members of the Raader- Meinhof group) with directional lass so that Vanuna 
could sce the courtroom but no one ia the courtroom could sce Vanunu. to 
‘avoid a repetition of the patm incident, The sccond possibility was for the pro- 
cxedings cach day to be published, after vetting by militsry censors, which 
was agreed to. 

Defense and prosecution lawyers met at the cid of each day to agree on 
‘what could be released. but in practice the system was ineffective. For cxem- 
ple, after the prosecution allowed the testimony of one foreign expert. 
Professor George Quester, in its entirety, much of it was deleted by the mili- 
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tary censor” And when Feldman wanted) to release some of Mordechai 
‘Vanunu’s description of his background (his childhood, studies, army service, 
‘and political views), the judges objected, saying that its publication might 
imply that the judges were sympathetic to his testimony. The only Sentence. 
permitted from testimony that lasted two days was this: “I acted from ideo- 
logical motives" By taking a maximalist rather then a minimalist view of 
‘Security concems, the judges in effect, encroached upon the democratic prin- 
ciple of open tials. 

Implicit in the judges’ designation of the information as Sccretandiin the 
decision that the trial would be held behind closed doors was 2a indication of 
what their verdict would be. The presiding judge, Eliahu Noam, was known 
to be an archconservative. Bom in 1920 and s member of the bench since 
1952, Noam was uncharismstic and had few notable judgments in his judicial 
‘Tecord, He was inclined to rely fully oa the thinking of the defense estsblish- 
‘ment, and the verdict in the Vanunu case was clear to him from the outsct, The 
‘credibility of the tial and its verdict were not enhanced by the judges’ deci- 
‘sion that the trial should be held behind closed doors. But, according to one 
witness, Dr. Frank Bamaby (the scientist who debniefed Vanunu on behalf of 
the Sunday Times), “The judges made no effort to ext short the testimony. 
They allowed. as far as T could sce, the defense as much time as was nceded 
to make the case and they listened with interest. Genuine interest, I think” 


August 30, 1987 


“Ulrascerct the most supreme defense considcretions’—thov ars the meat 
‘superlative words possible in Hebrew to deseribe Vanunu’s Section” said Uzi 
Hasson as he opened the prosccution’s case in The State of Israel v. M. 
Vermme. “Through the wstimony of the defendant bimself, Mordechai 
‘Vinuns—or John Crossman. man of the cross, if he prefers—nd through the 
protocols of the conversations between him and security agents who arrested 
‘him, the court will find Vanunu guilty of Section 113 (espionage) and Section 
99 (treason) of the Statutes Book.” Hasson had learned from interviews with 
Feldman in the Hebrew press on the eve of the trial that the defense planned 
to argue that Vanunu had no intent to endanger national security but, rather, 
to inform the public. Hasson told the court that “the facts of his action are the 
eccrminants, not the question of criminal intent. But if you want to discuss 
intents then we are talking about somebody desiring public sttention, desiring 
money. The defense plans to turn the tial on its bead by placing the state on 
trial instead of Vanunu, and claim that Isrsel has produced nuclear wespons 
-and broken international conventions, but I hope to persuade the court that the 
Prosecution remsins the prosecutor and the guilty the guilty" 
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In constructing his case that Vanuns fad acted “with intent to help the 
enemy.” Haston was handicapped Since there was not = screp of evidence of 
cartact With the enezry or intent to contact the enemy. Hasson's stratexy was 
to distance the count 2s far-as possible from Vanunu’s claimed ideological 
‘motives, since not doing this would sisk undermining the change of costact- 
ing the enemy. Another by-product of the ideolosical goal being raived wosld 
be acknowledging Iersel’s possession of the bomb. Instead, Hasson related 
intent to Help the enemy” lo a desice by Vanunu for revenge agsinst the 
Iesoeli social system that had discriminated against him. 

“Inpessonality terms” Hasson told the court, “Varucu uacan iawaerted 
pesson, egoceatric, a looct. of composite and complex meatal build, who con 
‘shaded thst he hada’t found his place in Israeli society and the country. His He 
search in general, and in particular in Isrocli society, led him more and more t0 
the Left. coming near in outlook to the Arabs.” According to Hasson: 


‘The more Vanunv's inclinstions grew in these directions, the more 
hostile he became toward the muckar rescarch center This fecting. 
‘grew in the 1982 Lebanon war and aficr it, and hardcaod when be 
was scheduled for dismissal, The cancellstion of th: dismissal 
notice did not change his foclings; indced, insulted, be decided 10 
ive in his notice. He resigned because, accord 
rors wanied w be rid of fim. The interrupt 
insalts beforehand (which onginsted m the comerstions and 
‘wamings from s<cunty personsel following the discovery of his, 
lcfiewing teadeacies) streazthened his decision—reached at the 
Deginnune of 19S6—1o cut humsell olf from Israel and begin anew 
life abroad, end aroused = desire to take revenge against all those 
‘who tied caused him that pain. 


This may alto have been the reason, Hasson said, for Vanuna's changing 
big religion “Vanune is an intelligent person.” Hasson continued, “wi 
spite of his social hackeround made majestic efforts to advance and to 
4 more respectable position thea his parents and family had. Reerettably. he 
could not: nor did he raise 2 family. His routine work. without hope. and per- 
baps even oppornunity of advance in it brought him to the conclusion that be 
had not schieved anything in his life. And from this came his desire for self- 
publicity; todo something significant which would take him out of snonymi 
‘and prove his uniqueness. The possibility of monctary. or other. benefi 
(requited for stsrting 2 new life) was among the reasons for his sction.” even 
though, Hasson admitted, “there was no direct proof that Vanuzu managed t0 
receive any significant payment from the Sunday Times: 

Amo witnesses the proscoution would bring to the stand were = 
scnior policeman, two Shin Bet sgeats, a Shin Bet inicrrogatcr, the head of 
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‘Security at the Defense Ministry the head of security inside the reactor. and 2 
snnclear engineer st the reactor. Vanunu’s Lewyer had subpoenaed the court that 
the confession had been taken from him while he wes under the emotions! 
‘trauma of the effects of the Kidnapping. The confessions, Feldman said bad 
‘beea wrongly obtained and should, therefore, not be accepted. (The court 
decided not to deal with the defenses subpoena separsicly bat, imsicad, witin 
the context of the testimonics.) Partly in the hope of dhwarting Feldaan’s sub- 
pocna, Hasson broaght before the court the four persons to whom Vanuma bad 
‘given confessions in order to show tat the confessions had aot beca given 
under duress. The first of these was the senior policeman, Depaty 
‘Commissioner Stimon Savir, who headed the Crime Investigation uait of the 
Israeli police. Thea there were the two Shin Bet agenis, “Yehuda” X and 
“Alon” X. Prior to joining the Shin Bet, Yehuda filled a series of senior police 
posts, including ‘one of the country’s regions and heading the 
force’ Bureau of Special Tasks. Yehuda was deputy head of the Shin Bet 
Javestigatioas Division, and his involvement weat back to when Vanunut wes 
Sfill sbrosd.> Alon X was involved in the Kidnapping. A Shin Bet veteran, be 
iad headed one of the agency"s dopartmcats for nine years. The fourth was 
Agent 19S who had transported Vanunu to prison. 

“The first witness. Deputy Commissioncr Ssvir. who gave Vnuau the 
‘Srrest warrant after he tid been kidaspped, described his conversation with 
‘Yannmu. which had been beld in the presence of Agent Alon, Savir related that 
when Alon had <oid that Vinunu hed told Savir that Vanunu tad given the 
sewspaper the photographs for money. Visnanu had interrupted. saying that no 
payment had been made. Vet there was also discussion of a book contract. At 
this point Feldman interjected in an attempt to doletimiz: the conferviont 
themschier 


“The trial really begins much exrlies. in fact. sevea days before Savit 
ssw Venunu. It begins at a particular place which, by omer of 
Judge Bach, Leann! nsme the particalar country, or the particular 
plsce where people took control of him. I am not permitted to 
describe the identity of these people bat I assume that they were in 
the service of the state. Others whom I cannot seme who czlier 
had taken bim into their power, 2ad had bound him and bronght 
him ina form of wrarspors I am not permitted to refer to—in which 
Yanunu was held im handcuffs for dsys—I will call these people 
Kidnappers because in practice they broke the law, snd Veumnu liad 
become hostage without amy legs] resort. He was totally dependent 
‘on the whims of his kidaappcrs. A siustion was excated in which 
Yanunu’s fice will dissppeacd. Venunu beceme somebody sho 
“would doamthing and everything to please his exptors There were 
-signs that there was sn intention to get fd of him, ie.,.not to bring 
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hhim to teal. And, dfter he was bought back to Israel, there was a 
‘eties of evens which failed to change this sheer desperation he 
was in. I therefore ssy that the lack of freedom resulted in his giv- 
ing testimony against his will, and that the testimony should be 
invalidated by the court 


Prosscution Iwyer Hasson turned to Sauie, and the following dialogue 
teak place: 


HAssoN: As a veternn police investigator how would you deseribe Vanunu’s 
‘mental state. compared to other prisoners? 

Savin: I’ve bad hundreds of Similar cases, defense and criminal. Ta some 
Instances when a person is caught carrying out a crime when yousit with him 
there is a certain amount of tension. 


Hasson: How would you describe his alertness and sense of orientation? 


‘Savin: He understood every word. Not only did I read what £ wrote but he 
Ikimself read it and only afterwards did he sign. He-also requested a lawyer. 


Feldman countered that the court should seck the opinion of a psychiatrist 
regarding Vanunu's mental state. Two psychiatrists —one for the defense and 
‘one for the prosecution—later testified fora total of three hours. The defense 
psychiatrist claimed that Vanunu had signed the confession under duress, 
‘whereas the prosecution's psychiatrist ssid that there was no connection 
efween Vanunu’s mental state and his signature. 

In cross-cxamining Savir, Feldman tumed the courts attention toward 
the question of the legality —or illegality—of the arrest and, by extension, the 
arrest warrant, 


FELDMAN 
asswr 


Did you know how Vanunu was brought to Israel? 


With all dae respect, it's not relevant 


Frepmax: If Svir, 3 policeman, knew—or needed to know —ihat an illegal 
action [Vanunu's abduction to Ismel] was being carried out, he should have 
refused to present the arrest warrant lo Venunu, 


‘The first Shin Bet witness to testify was Azent Yehuda, who had accom- 
panied Vanunu “as he was brought ashore on a military stretcher somewhere 
along the cosst of the Mediterranean Sea." Hassan exploited Judge Bach's 
decision to allow Vanunu to describe the circumstances of his kidnapping. In 
order o bring in Shin Bet agents.as state witnesses and defend the manner in 
which the Varunu’s confessions had been obtained. “I was also present at the 
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Jail when the confessions were written down,” Yehuda told the prosecution. “It 
45 not somebody who was in a siate of terror that he was about to dic. There 
‘was no indication in'his behavior that he was terrifved.” 

Encouraged by the prosecution ta testify about what Vanunu fad told 
him, Yehuds painted a negative picture. of the criminal: “Vanonu said he 
wanted to expose the real mask of Israel" Yehuda added that he had asked 
‘Vanunu “Why if he thought what was being done at Dimons was erazy why 
he did not tum to official Israeli channels.” According to Yehuda, Vanunu had 
‘said “Tam not certain that the authorities themselves are not crazy: Also. if 1 
told somebody Tam not sure that they would not jump on me” Yehuda added 
that €n route from “somewhere on the Israeli coast” to the jail, Vanunu had 
described “the agreement between him and the Sunday Times—whick in the 
end was not signed—for 100,000 sterling or 100,000 dollars: 

‘Asked by the prosecution shout the damage that Vanunu had dove, 
Yehud told the court that “Vanunu had told the newspaper about all sorts of 
codes” However, Yehuda had asked whether he had disclosed names of other 
workers at Dimona. Vanuau, acconling to Yehuda, had revealed only the name 
of the bead of the nuclearrescarch center and onc other worker whom Vanunu 
bad! known ftom college days. 

Taking as an opening cue in his cross-exumination of Yehuda the dam- 
age to national security, the defense [swyer said that Vanuinu had had no intent 
to inform the enemy about the. [smaeli nuclear program; his intent, Feldman 
reasoned, was to inform the pablic: In attempting to prave this, Feldman went 
to great pains to disprove the impression that Vanunu bad done it for the 
money. Feldman noted that he had “looked over Vanunu’s confessions, and the 
turoney Fastor was vuly dissusies in Clause 3. Why? Only tn Clause 32° asked 
Feldman. Yehuda replied, “We didn't make a great deal of it. We raised it as a 
means ‘0 open him up. That he Was (o receive money was not important it 
either added to nor lessened what was important—to verify: what informa- 
tion Vanunu passed, to whom ke passed it, how he passed it. The money came 
up in conversation as a means to open him up to explain and relive.” 

Feldman'’s main line of defense in eross-examining Yehuda, as he had 
done with Deputy Commissioner Savir, was (o cast doubt over the validity of 
the confessions obtained from Visiunu and that therefore the confessions 
should not be accepted by the court. A few years earlier, in the Nafsu affair, 
the Shin Bet allegedly had fulsified evidence in order to frame Tzzat Nafsu:a 
Cireassian-born officer in the Israeli army, “How,” Feldman began, “was it 
possible that the right to rem “nt comes up only in Clause 12 of the con— 
fession—efler the confession already has eleven earlier clauses?” Yehuda 
replied that the confessions were in & chronological sequence and that Vanunu 
had been informed more than once of hus right to remain silent. “If 
replied Feldman, “why chastise Vanuna by saying ‘If you wanted the matter 
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of Dimons to be publicized why now choose to remain silent?”"Yehuda failed 
to answer the question directly. 

‘Another important issue, Feldman said, was the absence in the confi. 


sions of any reference to the kidnapping operation that lad brought Vanuna 
back to Israel: “The defendant did not raise what had happened to him during 
his interrogation?” added Feldman pestinently. “No,” replied Yenuda, “It dacs 
seem strange,” Feldman insisted, “that for a not so pleasant experience that a 
person who is sane does not raise it!"Yehuda replied, “If it had come up it was 
not something that interested me” And, wishing to prove that the confessions 
were given when Vanunu was not under duress, Yehuda added, “He didn’t 
reach me in a traumaticstate; iPhe had boen in a trauma he would have raised 
the matter.” 

‘The question of the’ kidnapping led Feldman (o some related aspects, 
‘The authorities knew for some time that Vanunu had been in touch with the 
media. And yet the authorities fad not stopped Kim, Peibsps, Feldman 
ested the Israeli authorities had « desire for the information about Vann! 
work atthe reactor to be published. Moreover the defense added, Vanunu had 
hot even duneaged state security; he bad helped itt 

Feldinan tumed to Yehuda and asked when he bad become involved. It 
‘question, because for Yehuda to admit thathis involvement had 
preceded October 7 (the date when Veniunu had stepped ashore on Israeli ter- 
ntory) could imply that Yehuda had been involved in the kidnapping operu- 
tion, “think more thana couple of days.” replied Yehude, in an attempe to be 
‘a5 noncommittal as possible. 


Fetpoay: How many? 


Yeuiuon: 1 don't remember—it was still when we were trying to locate 
Vanunu abroad, befare he had even come into our hold abroad. 


Fetpatan: Good. About a month before he reached Israel’? 


‘Yenuma: W's possible, without com 


iting myself, about that length of time. 


Fenoatan: What steps didl you take to stop him? 
The prosecution, Uzi Hasson, interjected. 


Hasson; This is not only irrelevant but subjudice under the autos 
Defense order prohibiting court discussion of certain aspec 
napping. 

Fetoma  €o persuade the court that the state's betuivior both regard- 
ing the Starday Times's publicaion and in bringing him home did not point to 
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‘great concern that publication would| damage sccunty. Iiwilll prove this. The 
Israeli Embassy in London knew about the matter-in enough time to stop the 
publication, The Isreeli authorities knew about Vanunu about a month before- 
hand, The time it took for the state to react does not indicale'a slate facing un 
imminent danger. We claim that even if there was no intention at the initial 
cutset for Israel to publicize information about its nuclear program, the gov- 
érnmect had an interest in Vanunu disclosing thet Isracl possessed 200 
tuclear warheads. 


Feldman's thesis did not match all the facts. First, the Israeli authorities 
uid contacted Mordechai’s brother Albers, with a view to have him travel to 
Europe in order to stop his brother from speaking to the paper. Second, the 
Aseaelis liad not known until’ approximately ten days before publication, én 
October 5 that the newspaper had calculated that Isracl possessed 100 to 200, 
nuclear warhcsds—a far hightr number than almost all previous estimates: 
But this did not stop Feldman from showing that Israel hud failed to act. “The 
defense had aright to ask for this information.” Feldman charged. 

Hasson interjected: “The witnesses are allowed to talk about Vanunus 
feelings, He is not allowed to discuss how they'aitempted to capture him, who. 
Aried, in which countries (or in this country), what steps were not taken 
The decisions of Judge Bach about what could be discussed in court were 
being tested: Judge Bach upheld the defense minister's order that Vanunu 
could not namic the country from which he had been abducted or the place in 
which he hid been held, the identity of his abductors, or the means of his 
transport. Butthe question of when the Mossad had become involved was not 
covered by the dererige miniswee ¥ordel. Peitigpy din we Will bilKg Wie enute 
intelligence service—not that this is bad—and will strip them naked, peshaps 
fearaclaim that might possibly be relevant... .T hope to persuade the court 
that it is irrelevant that Israel could have stopped publication. Assuming tist 
the authorities could have stopped publication, is this a matier affecting 
Vanumu? We are asking if there was intent or not, Eurther, is it for defendants 
to weigh Israel's security interests? With all respect, itis not relevant.” Then 
the following interchange occurred: 


FELDMAN: The question of whether the state acted or not acted has implica- 
tions for whether Vanunu damaged, or had intent to damage, national security, 
JupGE Tax: | understand the question is whot did the agents do:to locate 
Vanunu, not what was done asa whale, 


Fexpoan: I cannot ask what was done asa whole. So 1 usk-such other ques- 
tions like what did agent Yehuda know and «lo? 
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Sepce Tat: The question, Hasson, is whether you object to this limited 
question. 

Hassox: Yes. 1 don't know what the agent's saswer will be. Ifthe agent says 
be did this and this, it $s exsctly what I wish to order. All-embracing infor- 
mation was not approved by Judge Bach. 

JUDGE Noe: We rele out the question as being irrelevant, 


After Yehuda finished testifying, Agent 195, who had been responsible 
for transporting Vanunu from the Isracli coast to prisan, entered the witness 
box. Hascon took him throagh the seme questions in onder to thwart any 
ariemp: by the defense zo place a question mark over the legality of the con- 
fessions. Agent 19S confirmed that Agent Yehuda had “remarked at the begin- 
ning of the comversstion with Varunu and later, that Vanunu hid replied. ‘on 
this I am not prepared to speak’~ Homever, when Agent 195 was asked by 
Hasson whether Vanuau hed known sbout the damage be had caused to state 
security, Agent 195 replied Emely, “He did in the context of the question 
about his motives” It was hardly what the prosccution wanted to hear from its 
witness. The prosecution could draw ereater confor when Agent 195 <id 
~Vanunw admitted thst damage to state security had been done. “Friends, it 
had tobe done,’he said, He was at peace with himseli™ 

Agent 195 was cven less helpful when he was being cross-<xsmined by 
the defense. “No. Venuna was aot under duress when he gsve his confes- 
sions; Agent 195 told Feldman. Agent 195 confirmed that Agent Yebuda had 
told Vamunu that bc had the right to remain silent. When agent 195 had col- 
ected Vantin fom the transport craft thst md brought him to the israclt 
oust, “Venunu was dozing or resding 3 book. The room was 2x3 meters with 
a bed. Vaounu was tied by handcuffs to his hands and feet.” Darin the dis- 
cussion in the caf. Agent 19S said thet the interrogation “was less an ioterro- 
‘gations we sre used to sce in court or in the films and more a conversation.” 


charge of the operation to arrest Vanunu, offered the prosecution 3 furth 
oppostunity to show that the confessions had been legally obtained. Alea told 

the interrogation had taken place after Deputy Commissioner 
ted Vanunu with a forty-cight-hour arrest warrant. (But this 


failed to account for the information that Vanumu had given Alon already 
the ca 


while cn route 
stood that the in 
investigation and that 


sm Isracli coast to the prises er= 
the comiext ofa" ‘formal: 


ietsd ate oa 
stated, "Vanunu was very calm, and alert, and took 3n interest in everything 
happen He took care im how he worded his answers.” Asked by 
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Hasson whether Vanunu had spoken from a fear of dying, Alon replied 
that he had not seen any fear in Vanunu and Vananu had not ssid that he 
was afraid. 

Indeed, Alon lied developed an unusually close relstionship with Vanuau 
for an interrogator. Vanunu had told Alon that he treated him properly. The 
Jengih of the interrogation had not been excessive. It had lasted from 8:45 A.M. 
to 12:00 rx. and. after a lunch break, it had resumed for an hour from 
2x¢-10 2:45 pa, However, it became clear from Alon’ testimony thst Vanunu 
initially bad not been allowed to eall a Lxwyer. His first mecting with Amnon 
Zichroni, Feldman’s predcocssor, had becn on October 20. two weeks after 
‘Vanunu had been arrested. But, Alon added, Vanunu's mectings with Zichroai 
hhad not been held in the prescnce of any Shin Bet agent. 

Alon also testified about the various pieces of evidence that the prose- 
ution liad shown the court. including the Swwiday Times's article, photosraphs 
that Vanunu hed tsken inside the reactor and bad given Inter to the newspaper, 
‘as well as Varumu’s special pass 0 Machon 2. It was important for Hasson %0 
reassure the court thst the information disclosed in the Sunday Times's srticle 
had come from Vanunu, Showing the photographs that Vanunu had taken 
inside the resctor was also = further means for Hssson to show the terrible 
‘Gamage to national security that Vanunu’s disclosure bad caused. At onc point, 
‘when Hasson produced in court a reprint of the Sunday Times's enticle, 
defense lawyer Feldman interjected and demanded that a witness be brought 
29 confirm tha wht zppeared in the reprint had actually appeared in the orig- 
inal article. 

Feldman’s cross-ccaminstion of Alon proviéed Feldman with fertile 
[ground to weaken the prosecution cas. Feldman’s first tock again sonsemed 
the veracity of the confessions obtained. The fact that Aloa had prepared the 
confession only at the end of each dsy (because, he ssid. “the dynamics of the 
relationship between the one being interrogated and the intermgator would be 
interrupted if also had to take copious notes”) raised for Feldman the ques- 
tion of the securscy of the indicament. That Alon was unable to produce the 
notes from which he had prepared Vsnunu’s final confessioa only sength- 
‘ened Feldman'’s doubts. This question led to a wider one of whether the 
indicement was based only on information Alon had gathered from interro- 
_gating Vanunu and whether Alon had drawn from sources other than Vanuau’s 
imesogation in preparing the confessions. it bezged 2 senes of additional 
‘questions regarding whether Alon, who was in charge of the kidn=pping oper 
‘tioa, received information from other sources that could have enabled the 
Isracli authorities to stop Vanunu much carlicr on. That the Isracli authorities 
-spparently hed not done so, charged Fekiman, suggested that Vanunu was not 
the threat to Israel's security that the prosecution alleged. 
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“Did you receive a copy of the Sunday Times's expos?” Feldman asked 
‘Alon, “And. did you read it before you interrogated Vanunu? Did you receive 
information about places which Vanunu visited, and about his conversion to 
Christianity? From where was the information? . . - From the Mossad? Did 
you speak to members of his family in Israel? When? Did you receive 
‘Vanunu’s personal file from the Dimons reactor?” 

Tt was too much for the prosecution. Hasson interjected, “I don’t see the 
relevance. | assume he received the personal file. The next question will be 
what is in it” 

“The relevance.” retorted Feldman, “is that Alon, as the principal inves 
tigator, did not gather all the information contained in the confession—which 
later formed the basis of the indictment shee—from Venunu himself but also 
from other sources” Moreover. the very behavior of the state authorities 
proved that they weren't very concerned about the publication of Vanunu's 
information. Although the government did not have a master plan| while 
Vanunu was still working in Dimona for him one day to leave Dimona and 
publish the story of Isracl’s nuclear capability in order to project Israel's 
nuclear posture. the manner in which the stste authorities had acted—or not 
acted—after they had heard about Vanunu’s contacts indicated a certain 
ambivalence by the government to the upcoming publicity. At the end of the 
day, Feldman said, turning toward the judges, “The court will have to deter- 
mine (1) Was the security of the state damaged? (2) Did Vanunu intend to 
Gamage state security? And (3) What were the natural consequences of 
‘Vamunu's action? We will show that there was no necessary causal connection 
bermsen damage to ctate security and the publication. Had the damage been 
‘so immediate, the state authorities would have acted in a completely different 
manner.” This was a presumed reference to the Mossad’s fame for undercover 
‘operations of one type or another. 

Hasson intervened: “It is difficult for me to remain silent. If Feldman 
is suggesting that the confessions prepared by the interrogators had planted 
information from sources other than the interrogation itself, then this is a 
matter requiring a separate trial.” Judge Shalom Brenner interjected: “If the 
defendant is saying that not everything that appears in the confession comes 
from his mouth but that the interrogators wrote it themselves, then this is a 
matter for the court.” Hasson replied that he should have been given fore- 
warning that this would be raised so that he could question the various w 
‘nesses, but if the court allows it, he would accept it. “Whether the 
government acted wisely with political sense or not is one thing. But to con- 
clude that it had an interest for the publication is quite another.” Hasson 
added. 
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Judge Brenner replied, “Why is it important how things developed for 
the question of whether or not Vanunu is guilty? There are all sorts of views 
‘on how the government should deal with it. The question is simple: whether 
‘the matter ends once he enters the Sunday Times. passes to them what be 
knows, or begins negotiations.” Somewhat exasperated, the judge added, “So, 
have we not finished with that point?” 

Feldman answered, “There is = thesis that I want the court to consider: 
that the state, in fact, speaks with two voices. Here in the courtroom we sus- 
[pect that the publication was very damaging, but in practice the state know- 
ing that something is about to be published, says to itself that its publication 
isnot so bad, it won't help the enemy so much. In short, there is 2 policy that 
from time to time things are thrown to the press. I want to persuade the court 
that Vanunu did not help an enemy at the time of war. One means of proof is 
to bring witnesses, and question them on this point but I have no names of 
‘suitable witnesses.” In an attempt to limit the indictment, Feldman added, “For 
the crime of passing national secrets there is a separate law, and one does not 
need to resort to laws regarding espionage or assistance to an enemy.” Then 
the following dislozue took place. 


Jopce BRENNER: How will your questioning the Shin Bet agent about his, 
sources throw light on Vanunu'’s intentions? Perhaps there was a govern- 
ment interest in Vanunu publicizing the information, perhsps there was not. 
So what? 

Fetpman: But this is exactly my point. The prosecution said that it was not 
proving guilt according ta intentian You can’t equate intention with the natu- 
ral consequences of the action being of assistance to the enemy because when 
a person publishes details of the Israeli nuclear capability in the press itis not 
for certain that intent to endanger the security of the state can be attached 
to him. 


JUDGE BRENNER: We have gone from the question of whether the witness ssw 
‘Vanunu’s personal file to whether the interrogator knew this or that bit of 
information. ... 

Fexpman: I want to know what the interrogator knew—a completely legiti- 
mate question—and to know how he operated, according to what and the 
amount of information he knew. 


JUDGE Noam (not a litle exasperated): He received it, He received it, so 
‘what. Or, he did not receive it. If you ask what is in the file, we will not per- 
mit the question [because of the Ministry of Defense order]. 
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FELDMAN: I won’t ask anything futher about the file. I will ask if be knew 
‘what was in the file. Later, I might ask one of wo quotes from it, such as his 
quotes that Vaeunu went with Arabs, that the nuclear research center ssid we 
need to fire him. Will he confirm that he learned it from the personal file, not 
from the defendant himself? 


Junce Nowt (tuming 10 tke witness Alon): You understood the question? 
Mlawghter in the courtroor) 


ALoy: | doa’t remember shat the question is. 


Fenps, 
‘file? 


Your main source for Vanuna’s personal details was the personal 


ALON: Yes, 


Fridman returned to bis main goal of proving that Vanunu’s motivation had 
bsen ideological and tat he kad had no intention of damaging state security. 
While the law was interested in the results, not the motives of an sction, 
Feldman argued that Section 99 of the Penal Code alluded to.a special intent. 
It read “A person with intent to assist an enemy...” A person who did not 
fave this intent could not be charged. Feldman postulated. This would also 
enable Vanunu and his defense lawyer to raise such issues as one’s right to 
know and one’s obligation to speak out. It was the very opposite of what the 
prosecution wanted, because to acknowledge that Vanunu’s motives had been 
dcological would imply the existeacs of thc bomb. Feldman’s fist siep would 
be to weaken the prosecution's claim that Venuna! 

(which itelf was no more assisting the enemy than disclosing secress). 
Feldman then had this interctange with Alon: 


iotive hed ben monsy 


Ferossn 


fou told Vinunu that you believed that he did! not do it for money? 
Avox: [told him this, 
Feapsan: And you believed i? 


ALos: Lol him that as part of building up credibility and 2 relationship. 


FELDMAN: The question is, do you belicve it? 


Atos: The materis eomples. I have no doubt that also involved were philo~ 
soplical factors and presimity 1 the Left, Arab-Jewish relations, what 
Vanunu coined “the cmzy mament.” Also involved was the financial fac- 


tor to an extent E cannot tell. If you will let me, I will explain the basis for the 


mney: It was after Guetreco promised him much money that he developed 
the pictures. 
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FELDMAN: This is just your intespretation? 

‘Atos: This is not aa interpretation. This is fact. T heard it from his mouth. 
FetpMan: This is your interpretation about the facts? 

Atow: You asked me. So Texplainedl why I thought so, 

FeLpMas: Do you believe that the ideological motive was there originally o= 
only retroactively was the ideological element added on? 

‘Aton: T think there was philosophic dimension in hisaction. [wouldn't give 
2 weighting to the ideological as opposed to financial factors. 


‘However important verifying Vanunt’s motives was to the defense. Presiding 
Jadge Noam thought otherwise. Judge Noam interrupted Feldman's crass 
‘examination of Alon: 


‘JupcE Noast: Good. Lam obligated to say that we ure sitting here patiently. 
beyond what is expected. At the end of the day the court will decide what to 
believe. The wimess can say what he believes or what he doesnot believe, but 
in the end the court will have to decide. 


But Feldman recognized the need to clarify the impression created about the 
Subject by the prosecution. 


FepMan: But the court has not seen the defendant yet. 
Junce Nose We listened patiently bara we slufn'r wont 


teetone 
Fripss: 
deanery. 

Supce Nowot: Lam not, forbid, angry. fj 


Let me finish my point. Allow me to say that the court will not 


st remsatked. 


Fetpstas: The prosecetion said that Vanunu did it for money, and by men- 
tioning it the prosecution clearly thinks that it is important. 


Confirming that ideology rather than money had motivated Vanuau. Alen 
deseribed the defendant as having a lefi-wing inclination, and social ties to 
‘Arab students. and understanding of the Arab side of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 
plus a feeling of discrimination. 


Feipan: The nuclear subject did not come up at all? 


Aton: On the one band, ideology, ideas, thoughts, philosophy of life. On the 
other band, his work which according to him involved building nuclear 
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weapons. His view of “crazy people” in the government, with many nucless 
bombs —ubligating the world to know. 


FetoMan: That the world should know: 
ALON: That the world should know. 


JupGe BRENNER: If we assume that he just did it for money, I don’t sce the 
Jeval distinction — but peshaps oae exists. The law on assisting sn enemy does 
not speak if the intention was to receive money or if was past of plan thst 
behold despite, despite, despite, it exists. The problem is that it is nccessary 
to peove that here was an intent to assist an enemy in werand now all this is 
matter of motives. My honor (Feldman) is raising 2 lot of questions abort 
motives. 


The judge's imecvention gave Feldman the cue to retum again to the question 
of what intention really is, in essence. The fact that the law used the words 
‘intent (0 assist an cnemy” rather than “assistance to an enemy” implied, 
Feldman reasoned, 2 special type of intent, which he sated was clearly absent 
in Vanunu’s case. But Brenner retorted, “there was no difference in whether 
the motives were maney, ideological, personal” “Buty countered Feldman, “T 
need to question the witness, From what will the court decide!” 


JUDGE BRENNER: We have the protocols. 


FELDMAN: 1 am just assuming thar the prosecution will claim that Vanunu’s 
idenslogy andl philosiinhy stndins wore inventions ts cover up his deed afer the 
event So, somebody wha had a connection with him very early created a rele- 
tionship with him, and had the impression that this was not his intention after 
the deed. 


JupGE Tats One ncedsto makea distinction, avery thin distinction, between 
intcot and motivation, ond I don’t think that intent is related to motivation. To 
take an extreme example, let usascume that freedom fighters take hostages. 
US possible that their goals are achieved but in so doing the hostages are 
killed. The motive was to save humanity, the criminal intention is to kill peo- 
ple. So I draw a thin distinction between the two. 


There is a difference. There is a specific intention of endangering 
y which . 


JupGE TAL: Tes possible a person's motive is financial but this does not can- 
el his “intention to cause damage,” and [the] reverse. 


So ended the first day of The State of Israel w. M. Vanwnu. 
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August 31, 1987 


With the testimony concerning Vanunuls Kidnapping by the Shin Bet agents 
‘complete and once the court was shown how the confessions had been taken, 
the next stage in the prosecution's case was to prove that Vamunu’s story had 
caused damage to Israel's security, Hasson called as a witness. “Giora,” a 
naclear physics engincer who had worked st the Dimona reactor since 1959 
and who, in his om words, “knew everything tht occurred! in Dimons.” 
Giora had been brought in by the Shin Bet to interrogate Vanunu about the 
technical aspects of Vanunu’s actions—something that was well beyond the 
competence of the Shin Bet agents. Giors explained, “My geal was to know 
‘what exactly Vanunu had passed, in what detail, and to whom he had passed 
it something which frightened us.” 

‘Wanting to prove that Dimona employees like Vanumu would have 
known of the need to be silent abouttheir work, Hasson first questioned Giora 
‘about security arrangements al the reactor. “Can a camera be brought in?” 
asked Hasson. “Certainly not” replied Giors. “There is s sign warming that it 
4s forbidden to brang in a camera and certain other things.” Giora’s testimony 
showed that security measures included entry controls at the site. 

Giora quickly established his expertise, when he testified wha Dz. Frank 
Barnaby was. Giora had seen the Sunday Times's article, and the photographs 
iat Vanuou had faken inside the reactor and given to the newspaper. Hasson 
‘guided Giora through the article and got him to explain to the court what 
_appeared in the photographs, and to confirm thal what appeared in the photo- 
‘graphs were sections and objects inside Dimons. “If somebody that spscial- 
izes in nuclear matters looks al the photos und rescives an explanation ia he 
ble to understand something?” Hasson asked. “Certainly.” Giora replied 

Taking his case one step farthes, Hasson sought to show the damage that 
‘Vanunu’s disclosure had caused to Israel's posture of ambiguity, and to Israel's 
‘relations with other nations in general, “From time to time.” Hasson began, 
“speculation appears in the press and books about Israel's nuclear potential 
Asa Dimona man, what is wrong with what is published?” Giora replied, "It 
‘can result in heavy pressure on Dimona and on the state of israel. Even details 
which are not correct can cause damage." Hasson continued, "What is wrong. 
if Israel confirms or denies its nuciear potential?” Judge Breaner interrupted 
and the following interchange occurred: 


JUDGE BRENNER: Tam Surprised at your question. This is a question for a 
nuclear engineer?! 


Hasson: This is a question to a nuclear engineer who is pat of the defeuse 
establishment. 
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JUDGE BRENNER: This is a political matter 
Hasson: The stale of Isracl has a stance of neither confirming nor denying 
that she possesses a nuclear capability. As somebody from the defense estab- 
lishment, what's bad shout confirming or denying? 


innot bringing technocrats from the Defense and Foreign Ministries to 
testify, Hasson failed to emphasize the foreign and diplomatic damage that 
allegedly had been caused to Israeli foreign relations by the Vanunu exposé.* 

The next witness was Yehiel Horev, identified as Y,* of Malmab, which 
has responsibility for internal security at defense installations. Like Giors, 
Horey was brought by the prosecution to prove the damage caused to Israel’ 
security, but he was only marginally more qualified to assess the damage to 
Isracl’s security, In the hope of persuading the court to accept as reliable 
Horev's testimony concerning the damage inflicted by Vanunu, Hasson first 
got Horey to describe his wide areas of responsibility for securing the reac- 
tor and information about its work. Then Hasson asked Horev about the pho- 
tographs that had been submitted separately by the Sunday Times and the 
‘Sunday Mirror to the Israeli embassy in London for its reaction, thereby 
proving that the photographs shown in court were the actual ones that had 
been received by the two newspapers from Vanunu.” 

Horev’s reticence, which came ftom his taining as the protector of 
Israel's secrets, helped the defense’s case because had Horev been more forth- 
coming, his testimony would have helped to prove more decidedly the dam- 
age to Israel's security. 

Beginning his ¢ross-examination of Horey, Feldman returned to his the- 
‘ory that Vanunu had been allowed to Teak his information in order to project 
Israel's nuclear posture. “What were the physical security. arrangements? 
Dimons was not as secret as some try to make it” Feldman charged. 
internal committee of inquiry was established which found that the security 
‘system collapsed. Conclusions were drawn,” Horev countered. “If you are try- 
ing to hint at an intentional leak, it was rather the collapse of the security sys- 
tem,” Horev added. 

If it was a real security leak, Feldm: 
actual size of the alleged damage done to stat 


FELDMAN: You spoke about the bombs at the reactor. ... I think it was well- 
Known information that the heart of the reactor is not where the defendant, 
Mordechai Vanunu, worked. 


Hasson: The minister of defense’s order does not allow discussion of the 
physical structure of the reactor. 
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FEepsan: Iwill rephrase my question. Ts there‘a way to silence the entire 
functioning of the reactor, and not via the place mentioned in the Sunday 
Times's story [the plutonium-processing facility at Machon 2 where Vanuntt 
worked]? 

Horev: There is no simple answer. It depends if you have prewarning with 
enough time, and the situation inside the reacior. 

FELDMAN: Can you confirm that in Dimona that there is—as open sources 
confirm—s nuclear reactor, something the whole world knows, without refer- 
ring to whether they are producing something? 

Horey: I siid so. 


In attempting to disprove the charge that Vanunu had damaged state secu- 
rily, Feldman moved his questioning to the subject of Israel's bilateral 
relations. Feldman began by raising the subject of Norway and its 
demands to have returned to it the heavy water it had supplied tie Dimona 
reactor. 


Fetpsan: Norway! You know about {this} from press reports or directly? 
Honey: Directly, 

FELDMAN: What does Nonway claim? Why does it want the heavy water 
returned? 


Inn attempt not to disclose Israel's ambiguity (notwithstanding that the tes 
timony was behind closed doors), Horev shrouded his answers in me ambi- 
Buity that also characterized Israeli nuclear policy. 


HoREv: I will answer you by referring to what tas appeared in the press. 


FaLpMav: Tell me what you know, not what has appeared in the press. I can 
also read the press. 


For Feldman it was unacceptable to prove thal state security had been dam- 
‘aged by simply referring to press reports, which were not always accurate. 


Honey: Norway, according to publications, feels that it was'a partner in the 
creation of Israel's nuclear potential because it supplied heavy water, believ- 
ing it was only for peaceful purposes. 

Fexpman: Do you know this from seei 
ment or Was it brought to your attention? 


Ietter of the Norwegian govern- 
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Hasson: This is irrelevant. 


FeLpan: Irrelevant! You want to say that damage was done to state securit 
Then this is not relevant? He suid that damage to state security was donc. 1 


‘want to know from where he knows. 


Norway was not the only country to where the damage caused by Vanunu's 
‘exposé could be traced; Feldman continued. “Do you have access to intelli- 
‘gence malerial about what is really happening in Arab countries? What was 
the influence of the Vanunu exposé there? How did they relate to.it? What did 
they think about it? Did it impose on them pings of trembling as a result of 
which they decided to do something?” 


HoRe¥: This is in the framework of general evaluations. { have no hard intel- 
ligence data showing that 3s a result of Vanunu there were more practical steps 
{taken} 

Feupaan: As a result of the publication of Vanunu’s exposé was there more 
pressure on Israel to join the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty? 

Horev: One senses more pressure to join. If there isa direct connection to the 
Vanunu exposé? .... We evaluate there is some. The Vanunu affair accelerated 


matters in a general sense, The most pressure came from another direction— 
from the USA. 


Feipman: Hed Horev read the Sunday Times's exposé? Had he broken it 
down between what vas new in the exporé, and what had already been previ- 
‘ously published? There was a clear need to identify precisely what new clas- 
sified information had been exposed by the publication. 

Horev: I read the article when it came out. We did 2 breakdown of the arti- 


cle according to headings, and sorted out whst information had already been 
published elsewhere and what had not. 


FELstan; Do you have the breakdown? I want the witness to bring it 


Jepce Ne 


AMI (10 Horev): Do you have written material like this? 


HoRev: Much time has passed and I don’t remember all the activity. I remem- 
ber how we sat down and read it. I don’t remember if somebody recorded and 
made comparisons, but we made an evaluation of the dangers. An examina- 
tion of what was new and what was previously published was done within the 
Atomic Energy Commission.” | will look for the document and bring it. 


Hasson 


ajected) 


‘The minister of defense’s onder requires that only 


‘sect. 


Horev: Only to you, the prosecutor. 


Feldman’s next tack was to turn Isracl’s mbiguity policy on its head. “Since 
Israel claims not to have nuclear weapons, you cannot charge somebody with 
revealing what the state does not possess because by implication it docs not 
exist” he stated. 


Juvce Tat (correcting Feldman): Horev did not say we have no bomb. He 
‘said that the position is that Isracl will not be the first to introduce nuclear 
‘weapons into the Middle East. 


FELDMAN (correcting himself): On the assumption we won't be the first to 
introduce nuclear weapons into the region. since no state in the Middle East 
had nuclear weapons, therefore Israel also does not have nuclear weapons. .. 
This will be one of the central defense arguments. 


Feldman was exhaustive in tackling the concept of state security from all 
directions. 


FELDMAN: Are no! most sfates in favor of international reporting of those 
states possessing nuclear weaponry? 
Juvce Noant: Thisis not relevant. 


FELDMAN: Most states regard unsupervised nuclear weapons as illeval. 
‘Vanunu’s action was not illegal. He had an obligation to speak out. 


But this was too much for the presiding judge. “Finished” Judge Noam stated 
flatly. 


September 1, 1987 


‘The classified document that identified which sections of the Sunday 
Times's article were new and which were not, and the question of whether 
the defense lawyer would have access to it, opened a Pandora's box: how 
could 2 person be charged for a crime for which his own defense lawyer was 
refused specific knowledge of the crime itself? How could a person be 
charged for a crime if the information or part of it was already known? 
Hasson appeared to want to overcome the dilemma of the minister of 
defense’s gag order by instead bringing to the court the author of the docu- 
ment, not Horev himself. 
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Hassow: If Feldman wants to question him about the document he can do so, 
bbut I won't show him the actual document. 


FELDMAN: Make [s] selection from the article [about] what is permitted and 
syhal is nol. 


Hasso: Ic3 impossible to make a selection. 


JuoGr Noat: If is classified information then there is nothing to do. 


Feldman interjected and said that Judge Bach had lifted part of the minister of 
defense’s giz order and that information not previously known could be per- 
mitted to the defense if it came within those categorics allowed for under 
Judge Bach's ruling: “I don't understand why you cannot remove from the 
chissified folder that information published by the Studay Times for the first 
time which was freed by the Bach ruling, and with this I will question the wit- 
ness,” Feldman sai 

Hasson’s antics were too much for Judge Brenner. who was exasperated 
by the strict interpretation that Hasson was working with about what the court 
could see. “in what way docs it help?” Judge Brenner asked. He added “We 
{re stil left in the sir even with the information which Feldman can see. We 
don’t know if the defendant revealed information of a most genent! nature, 
Relative weighting of information we certainly cannot know. Precise data of 
the information we cannot know. Yardsticks for comparison we won't have.” 

This reply was not alypieal of Judge Brenner's neutral approach. 
Appointed to the bench at the age of forty.six. Judge Brenner was not 
regarded as one who automatically accepted the establishment's view, and in 
a stream of judements over the years, he had yone against the state prosecu- 
tion. Coming from 2 poor background in the city of Haifa, he had counted 
Arabs among his friends while he was a youth. He had paid for his law stud- 
ics at Hebrew University by working parttime as 3 librarian in the law fac- 
ulty library. Notwithstanding his open’ mind, for example, toward 
Palestinian-related judgments, in defense-related matters he inclined toward 
accepting the seusrity establishment's perspective, 


FELDMAN: 1 want to see the information itself, 
the witness. 


unex Nowe: But Hasson cannot show you. 


Feioan: ._ that information 


am able to sec. 


JUDGE Tat: If thete are minimal paragraphs which the defense lawyer ean 
sec. perhaps they could be copied on a separate sheet. 


‘The State of Israel v. M. Vanunu ie 


At that point, the court decided to feave thie two lawyers to work out between 
themselves mutually acceptable manner in which Feldman could see selec 
tions of the document in question. 

‘The next witness after Horey was the official who had been head of 
security inside the reacior, identified only as “C." and who had been moved 
from tis post immediately following the Sunday Times's disclosure. He wus 
brought by the prosecution witness in order to tell the court that Vanunu had 
been wamed periodically about his obligation to scerecy and had signed a 
declaration to this effect. Hasson was able to show the court that the reactor 
authorities had taken reasonable precautions and that Vanunu had known that 
he was breaking the law by divulging information. 

In his cross-examination of C, Feldman sought to disprove the picture 
created by Hasson that Vanunu had divulged the information out of bittemess 
toward the system. “Do you agree that Vanunu did not show signe of bitter- 
ness that his work was being terminated?” Feldman asked But C was only 
partly helpful. He told the court, “Ata certsin point Vanumu told security staff 
at the reactor that there was also a fecling of bitterness, among other things.” 
Feldman answered, “Yes, but your feeling is that he left of his own volition, 
that he wanted to leave.” C replied, “It was agreed, since he agreed to leave, 
therefore he left. On his fast day we had 2 meeting in which be said that we 
can carry responsibility for the] fact that ne decided to Ieave” 

Feldman was a little mote successful when he sought to place the 
blame on the reactor’s management for Vanunu’s being given access (o clas- 
sified information thavhe did not need and that he subsequently divulged to 
the newspaper. Pethaps the management bore partial responsibility for the 
disclosure because it bad not limited access to sensitive sections of the reac- 
tor complex to only those workers who had access. Continuing, Feldman 
asked C; 


FELDMAN: Do you know whether Vinunu knew only about that particular 
branch of work he was engaged in? 


C: I don’t examine the heart of a worker. 1US difficult to come and say that a 
worker only knows about his own area. We don’t widen the access except on 
3 need fo know basis. But 1 don’t nul his head or heart. 


Cs comments ignored the fact that Vanunu had been able to move freely in 
the reactor and snap fifty-seven photographs that would prove to be a decid- 
ing factor in the Sunday Times investigation of Vanunu's story. Feldman also 
failed to expand on this point with cither C or Horev. 

So ended cross-examination of the witnesses for the prosecution, The 
testimonies of Horey, C, and Giora were so sensitive that not 2 word about the 
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tree witnesses oF their testimony reached the outside world. A total blanket 
of secrecy was imposed. It contrasted with earlier testimony, when the fact 
Gnd the only fact) that Shin Bet agents had testified had become known, 
Journalists speculated about the silence. Was the court angry with the few 
crumbs that had come out about the Skin Bet testimony? Feldman's reply was 
“na.” As Feldman let the couriroam, one reporter shouted, “If's0, shat hap= 
pened, Mr Feldman?” Uncharacrcristically, Feldman scaled his lips: “Tam 
forbidden to sey anything,” he rephed. “How many. witnesses testified? = 
reporter then asked, “Tiean't sayy" answered Fekdman. “Did Vanunu testify?” 
‘another showed, “1 con only say that the discussions were held behind closed 
doors fram’ to Z. This ineludes the closed’ doors...” he answered) 
Prosteution Lavyee Hasson was even less forthcoming. He simply hurried 
ansiay in the direction of his office. 


‘CHAPTER ii! 


_Press Disclosure = Eépionage and Treason 


“THE JUDGES SHOULD DISMISS THE CASE)" Yanunu's lawyer Avigdor 
Feldman told the court as he opened the case for the defense. Vanunuhad aci- 
er damaged stute security nor bad he ony intent to do so, Feldman reasozed. 
‘Therefore, Feldman suid, the prosecution had m0 case, and ithe judges should 
dismiss the case, Moreover, according to tie stetute bool, the responsibility 
for proving intent fell on the prosecution, not the defense. The prosecution 
bad filed (o bring any. proof of Vanunu’s intent to damage Israel's seeuity, 
‘Vanunu’s intent was sitnply to inform the public, 

‘But the prosecuting lawyer. Uzi Hasson; countered that it was impossi- 
ble to enter a person's heart to determine his intent: intent comes from the set 
itself! The very fact that Vanunu had disclosed highly: secret information 
pliced the onus of proving Vanunu’ intent on the defense. Judge Shalom 
Brent challenged Hasson: “If you say that Vanunu intended to pass secret 
faformation to an enemy, thea why did he not go to the enemy? Why did he 
Tequirc an intermediary, the Swnday: Tones?” Hasson replied somewhat 
Taniely, “Tes not possible to know the unequivees! reason for thi 

The judges wens not convinced that Vanunw’s action could be equated 
with treason. They passed te onus of proof from the defense, which would 
have to prove Vanunus good intentions, to the prosecution, whieh would have 
to prove the opposite, Howersr, with regard to the other charges —of unau- 
whorizedly gushesing chissified. information and of espionage dee judses 
pliced the onus on Vanunw, 


December 2, 1987 


The defense brought to testify individaals who: had worked on the Sinday 
Times's story —journalist Pecer Hounam and sciealis: Dr, Frank Barnaby—as 
‘well as individuals familiar with Israeli policy and who could assess the ques- 
tion of the damage of the exposé to state security and the question of parlia- 
mentary supervision of nuclear policy, Also brought by the dofense to testy 
were Israeli politicians Shimon Peres and Abba Eban; ard US academic 
Professor George Quester. 
The defense’ first wilness was Mordechai Vanunu, Ile hid long awaited 
an opportunity to explain—albeit behind closed doors—t 
‘opportunity alsa for his Inwyer to. question the 
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of Vanunu's confessions by claiming they were given to his interrogators 
under duress, The minister of defenses order notwithstanding, Judge Bach's 
ruling allowed Vanunu to express his feelings. This enabled Feldman to 
describe to the court the illegal manner in which Vanunu had been brought 
home—unconscious and in utter despair—which Feldman would argue had 
distorted the confessions. “You are kidnapped,” Vanunu began. “They can get 
rid of you, They are able to take youto another place. Anything is possible. In 
a kidnapping something can go wrong and finish in death. In other words 
even if they did not intend to Kill you... or even if it'sunclear that they start 
shooting at you, you're in a situation where in the first and second minutes, 
you don't know what is happening... If I come out of this alive it is not 
important to them, so I prepared myself [for] the fact that my life was not 
‘worth much to them.” 

Afterward, Vanunu’s testimony turned toward his life. He described to 
the court the diflerent stages of his life, from his early childhood in Morocco 
to the difficult years forhis parents, his national army service, university stud 
ies, and his being accepted for work at Dimoma, He moved on to an explana- 
tion of his philosophical outlook: he was drawn to Sarre and existentialism 
“God is dead." Vanunu said, “and it is for man to make decisions, to find for 
himself-a purpose and goals of life. What you do is what you think is the right 
thing.” His testimony would give a clue to his aetions—why he had revealed 
Israel's nuclear secrets. He went on to describe how he had been drawn to 
human rights causes, While a member of the students’ union at the university 
he had seen firsthand discrimination against Arab students when they tried to 
et work and scholarships, snd access to student dormitory accommodations 
‘on campus, “T claim that equality in rights should be enjoyed by everybody — 
itis not necessary to discriminate beesuse they are Arabs” he told the cour. 
“I began to meet them and speak wath them.” 

Wishing to prove that Vanunu had not thought about the danger to state 
security or had been concemed about it, Hasson asked Vanunu, “Did it ever 
‘occur 1o you who knows and who doesn’t know?" 


Vantin: No... The Israeli government is producin; 
tricking. ...1 did not know who knows and who doesn’t 
I did was to confirm what was already known! 


JunGe BReNNex: Did you take into socount that the publication could endan- 
get the security of the state? 


VaNUNU: [thought about it and I was sure that it will not enda 


get state security 


Hassoy; I want to understand. You say, “Tam a good citizen.” If so, don’t you 
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think you have to think twice before you do something that perhaps will dam= 
age the state? 


VaNUNU: Yes. 


JupGe BRENNER: I'wan! to focus on the question, Did the possibility that your 
action is likely to cause damage to state security cross your mind? 


VaNtnu: Certainly. 1 am not able to ignore things which come up. 
Jupce Brenner: 


Did it come up in any way? 


‘VANUNU: In any way . .. perhaps in 2 small way, My action could damage the 
policy of the government. 


Though he described his innermost feelings, Vanunu was cautious not to men 
tion even once the circumstances of the kidnapping or the country from which 
he had disappeared.’ His testimony was almost a disappointment, “I know you 
are expecting to hear about the drama of Vanunu’s testimony.” Feldman 
remarked to waiting reporters afterward, “but there wasn’t any.” The court 
adjourned to discuss an appeal by Vanunu’s lawyer that proceedings be open 
to the public. Vanunu wanted to raise fundamental questions about nuclear 
‘weapons in Isracl. The trial reconvened in mid-November. The court rejected 
the defense’s request, Feldman then appealed to the Supreme Court, which 
ordered the Jerusalem District Court to show reason why the trial had to be 
held behind closed doors. 


December 6, 1987 


Dr. Frank Barnaby, the nuclear scientist who had debriefed Vanunu for the 
Sunday Times, was called to test ing three hours of testimony, 
Barnaby described how he had met Vanunu, Although Bamaby said that 
there was nothing new in Vanunu’s disclosure,” he told the court that part of 
the value of the Sunday Times's exposé lay in the fact that the information 
had come from someone “inside.” The photographs that Vanunu had taken 
inside the reactor persuaded Barnaby that Vanunu was genuine.’ In effect, 
Barnaby weakened Feldman’s case that there was nothing new in the revela- 
tions to warrant Vanunu’s being charged under Section 113 with passing 
secret information, The weakness in Feldman’s argument was that up until 
‘Vanuau’s disclosure there was no real knowledge about Israel's nuclear eapa- 
bility; there were only assumptions and evaluations, Barnaby also said that 
‘Vanunu’s actions had helped the cause of nonproliferation.” " 
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December 7, 1987 


The next witzess brought by the defence to testify was Peter Homam: As the 
Suncioy Times's reporter who had developed the closet contact with Vanune, 
his testimony would throw light ox Vanunu'’s ideclogicel motives —ostensibly 
toseve the region from the danger of nuclear wesponry—and would show that 
be had had ro intention to damage state security. Hounam would help 
Feldman explore Vanunu’s true gnals in divulging the nuclear secrets. 
Feldman began by asking Hounam, “You tred to find out why Vanune was 
doing it, ex why he was giving you this information?” Hounam answered: 


‘The one thing that kepi coming up over and over again on comer- 
‘tions ip the office was his motives. I was asked my opinion on 
this. And I had to go back to Vanunu again on this because there 
‘was a view that i was all too gocd to truc to he presented with all 
these photographs and this information about the inside of 
Dimonz Why was this guy doing it? There wes a puzsle that = suy 
‘who had come from 3 fairly simple and humble background. who 
had worked 25 3 junior technician. should suddenly get into bis 
bead that he should tell the world wh=t wes some on in Dimonz_ it 
<&id seem that he was going through 2 lot of thinking about his ati 
tude to philesopby and things like this, Venunu said it was quite 
‘wroag that Isrsel should have been continuing with secret produc 
tBox of atomic weapons quite beyond the needs of Israci for defea- 
sive purposes. What was of cven more comeern to hire was the fact 
that sctentists and the production people had gone om to make ther- 
monuclear weapons meluding the neutron bomb and the hy 
bomb, He hada very strong feeling that the weeld should Know that 
was going oa. So [said to him. “Well. you are an Isracli, why 
do you think that”” He then pomited out something I didn’t know. 


sovernment that ever knew what was going on inside Dimona. And 


he was genuinely worried 1 


ly lead to some sort oF 
nuclear war in the Midi 


actioas. 
Feldman turned to the question of whether Vanumu was owed moncy. The 
Israeli media's reports, at the time sé itself, bad speculated about 
six-figure sums that Vanunu had received had created an impression that 
Vanunu had damazed state security for financial gain Given his relationship 


‘with Vanunu, Hounam was well suited to confirm that Vanunu bad not 
received a penny from: the newspaper. 


‘Fenpanx: What instructions did you reovive from your London office in 
fegand to any financial greement or conditions for going ahcad with the story? 
Hotyan: It has been the policy of the paper under Andrew Neil's peviod as 
editor not to pay for information. Vanumu was telling us cverythiag we wanted. 
to know, and not placing any conditions on this. It was more than good 
enough It was the ideal situation. As Oscar Guerrero [wwho hd introdseed the 
Sunday Times to Vanunu] bad been to es zs 3 journalist he would be quite 
rightly owed some sort of fee for what he had done. Guctreso was trying to 
get the Sunday Times to pav ¢ huze sum of money for the story. In one mect- 
ing in = pub, while in Australis, Varunu said to me. “Look, forget sbout 
Guerrero: it's my decision to sive this information. Whst about publishing ail 
this information and the photographs for nothing” 

FELDMAN: What do you mezn, publish the story and the photographs and 
‘what with his name .__ without his name? 

‘HOUNs: Without fis name. The idea was that it was going to be anonymous, 
that 2 sort of snonymous source had provided us with alf this informstioa. 1 
was terribly shocked. If we were going to convince people that it was true, it 
couldn't possibly be just an snonymous source. | could see the whole project 
falling apart because Tinew the Sunday Times would not be prepared to pub 
Tish the Story under those circumstances. From 2 journslistic angie there wasnt 
the slightest bit of interest in descuibing to people how you prodsced pluto 
cium. First of all, there was the human side of the story. He was 2 man who 
had actually been inside this top-secret place that the world wasn't supposed 
to know about. And secondly. we would have to convince the rext of the world 
that we weren't being taken for a ride. 


Feldman's next strategy was to show that Vanunu had to aive the paper's 
reporters the lanze amount of classified information so that the paper could 
prepare its tory: 

Fests: Can you tell us in what stage the bulk of information was disclosed 
to you? 

Howxavts During the first to or three days! met Vaneau in Australia I had all 
the information I needed. First of all, obviously. I needed to be able to son of 
paint 2 human interest type of picture—an interesting picture of what it was like 
in Dimona. So I needed little physical details, Iske the layout of the complex. In 
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particular i nesded details of the building where the plutonium was made, 
‘which I think is pronounced Machon 2. So I wanted to get a foirly detailed pie- 
ture of what ft was like im this underground building. {therefore suurted to build 
up a diagram, which I asked him to sort of fill in demails of, I needed to know 
in fairly minute detail the flow rstes of chemicals and the type of chemicals that 
were being used in the production process, so that they could be checked tect 
sees 0 interesting from the point oF view of publication in the newspa= 
pt in one vial point, ard that is tha! the quantities did indicate how 
{aih poem ras bene tae and therfore bow ma weapons Were Dene 
‘made. The seme applied to lithium and tritium manufacture. I needed to knav 
something ahout the security of the place, because people would sant to know 
‘about that. and then T needed to Know how he hod managed to get these photo 
sgraphs. Obviously I can buy the notion that a man who had worked for so lon 
in this place would know and memorize the quantities end chemicals and thi 
like that, but itsurprised me that be should have been able to get photographs 
of that. So Iquestioned him very fully on several oecssions about that. He suid 
that he had taken 2 carers in with a bag of books and if he had been caught 
‘with the camera, he would have simply satd, “I went to the beach yesterday and 
forgot to take out the camera this moming.” and J can see a guaid sort of s=y- 
ing, “Don't do it again” From the beginning Varun was extremely insistent 
that we check the information very thoroughly and make sure that we bad the 
ight interpretation of what he was telling us. He kept saying there is ao peint 
in this being published if we don’t in the end publish a story which isabsolutely 
sxcurate and convincing. Otherwise we will just be ignored 


Feldevan then so 
damaging state security 


at to show that Vinunw had sot had any intention oF 


Fetnmas: Da you 
with the isese of 
security of Israel? 


that publishing Something which had nothing to do 
wexpors, only with the reactor, will dimage the 


HOUNAM: Vinune’s view was that he felt if it was brought out in the open that 
it woud be more likely tha pressure would be put on Isrtel to cooperate with 
some sor of Middle Esst nuclear-ftee zone and things like that. But equally 
jn mind. 1 didn’t say this to Varuna tecause [ didn’t want fo discourse him 

i's a much greater écterrent iffenc knows these weapons than Fone JUS 
pects it, Obviously, one factor in all this rescacch, if we publish these details, 
4s its going to have an effec: one way ce another oa the security of the state, 


Fenn: How was this dilemma resolved? 


Hoos: 


Australia the 
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published Iitersture to find out just what had in the past been said about the 
‘country’s nuclear weapons and what it had said ebout Dimon. [t seemed to 
‘us there were a lot of inconsistencies that the CLA reports scemed to show that 
there was an atomic bomb plant at Dimona, and yer Israel was saying there 
was no such thing as Dimon. On the other hand, inspection teams had been 
refused admission in 1969, There were statements, rather vague and ambigu- 
‘ous statements, of various senior figures in Ismie! about, well, we don’t have 
the bomb, but if we needed to have ft we could have it quickly. There obvie 
‘ously was a debate as to the proper thing to do with this information. One 
question was what if the information tumed to be inaccurate, we would be 
ridiculed and the paper would look foolish, 


Feldman then reised the question of why the newspaper had approached 
the Israeli embassy. 


Houxast: We felt that we had an obligation to find out what Isracl’s reac 
tion was both from the point of view of checking the accuracy of the story, 
hut also to hear the country’s arguments on why ar why not we should pub- 
lish certain details, Mordy [Mordechsi Vanunu] was enthusiastic about this, 
(On the day we went to the Israeli embascy he was extremely keen to find 
‘out immediately afterward what the reaction had been. His motive all along, 
ud been to try to get the information out into the open so that pressure 
‘would fall on Israel to euoperste in creating 3 regionsl nuclear-free zone. He 
‘as interesicd to find out whether by simply going to the Israeli embassy 
there would be an admission that they actually have a tomb—asa first step 
in this process. 


FELDMAN: Was there any kind of feeling in the newspaper if the Israeli gov- 
emmont would say to the Suaday Times, “It's very damaging information; 
please don’t publish the article?” 


HouNAos: If the Israeli embassy had come back and sort of sbared with us cer- 
tain krowledge and agreed thatthe information was correct but had explained 
tous... why it would be very damaging to Israel if it was published. We 
‘would then have been faced with a decision over whether of not to publish the 
article, Tknew the way the editor was thinking at the time: there was at east 
a filly'fifty chance that be would have decided rot to publish the report. The 
paper had come under criticism 2 few years carlier about stories about alleged 
Israeli torture of Palestinian prisoners, What the editor would not want would 
be to gain the reputation of heing 2 paper that bashed Israel. 


In cross-cxamining Hounam, Hasson sought to strengthen hiss exue that 
new information had been given by Vanunu. In order to eliminate the impres- 
sion that Feldman had tried to ereate that there was nothing new in the 
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information given out by Vanunu snd bad been published elsewhere before- 
hand, Hason asked. “You ssw something new, and you saw proof?” Hounam. 
initially supplied the prosecution with the goods: “From the beginaing 1 
thought there was something new. Nobody had ever before walked out of 
Dimona with an account of what it was like inside. Nobody before had walked 
‘out of Dimon with a whole lot of photographs of what it was like inside, and 
nobody had ever been able to furnish the rest of the world with information 
‘on the quantity of weapons that were being produced and the mumber, the type 
‘of weapons that they were beginning to develop.” 

Kaawingly or not knowingly, Hasson could play on the news value per- 
spective from which Hounam as a reporter saw matters. 


Hasson: You saw some interest in publishing something, new. 
HOUNAM: Yes, as long 35 you guslify thst by saying whst I saw as new, 
because what I snw as new would have been different from what a securi 
‘man would think as new. 


HassON: Did Vanunu tell you anything concerning Dimona that you dit not 
publish, of that was not published in the asticle on October 5, 19862 


Hounaot: There were s lot of technical details that would fave been of use 
{o help anyone making the Bomb, that was just too boring to put in the 
story. 


Hasson moved from the question of whether the information that 
‘Vanunu bad given was new to dealing with the allegation that the information 
had damaged Israel's bilateral politics! relations, 


Hasso: Did be tell you anything about the 
swith other foreign countries concerning Dimor 


olitical connections of Israel 


Hounamt: [ asked him because L was extremely interested in whether there 
was a link-between the [srseli operstion at Dimon and South Africa. The only 
thing he told me, and 1 am not sure that we published it because I didn’t think 
it was relevant, was that he overheard people saying that they had been in 
South Atnica. But he said he did not know whether they 
iday of for some official purpose. 


Hassoy: That's South Affiea. Did Ne speik about another foreign country’? 
Houna} 


0, 


Anxious to 


ate the picture that Vanunu had understood the serious- 
ness of his actions. in speaking to the press, Hasson asked Hounam whether 


| 
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‘Varuunu had ever discussed the question of his own safety—that he might be 
kidnapped by some Arab secret service, the KGB. or other. 


‘HoUuNaM: It may liave come up, but he was more concerned with being kide 
napped By Mossad. 
Hasson: But itcame up. 


Hounast: Ifit came up, it did not have an impression on me so that I would 
remember now, fifteen months later. J was concerned about his safety, and 
Yis-d-vis Istacl finding out about it, 


As further proof that Vanunu had been aware of the possibility of the 
damage 10 state security that his revelations would cause. Hasson asked 
Hounam, “Did you discuss what will be the result alter the article would be 
Published?!” But Hasson would be disappointed, because he did not get the 
answer he wanted. 


Houxan: If there was overwhelming proof that Isrsel was producing the 
bomb, then pressure would coms from Wester counisics.. particularly 
America, on Israel to dispose of the bomb—and that would facilitate the dee— 
lamition of a nuclear-free zone in the Middle Eas: 


HASsONs What did you tell him? Did you tell him you were right? Did you tell 
him that he was not riaht? Or, you dida’t comment st all? 


Hounam’s reply was from the perspective of a newsman, not from thst 
ofa security officer. 


Housxan: I think I would have allowed him to go along with the ides because 
if was in my interest to try and persuade him not to tell the story. 

Hasson: The question of whether Vanunu understood the damage caused 
could also be examined by asking whether the Sunday Times evalusted the 
damage the exposé would cause. You said that inside the Sionday’ Times there 
Was hesitation, a moral hesitation to publish or not to publish Because it would 
endanger Isacl. 

HOUNAM: We are not sort of moralistic about it. Obviously, we fave to take 
‘account of it. Itdepends what you mean the danger to the national security of 
Ismel. [t could mean two things, you sec. You could be thinking of whether or 
nol you were worried about the sccurity of Dimon. It gives anybody who 
might be thinking of it as a target: more information. And we obviously 
thought of that, And we also thought about the other side of it, which was the 
‘gencral policy effect on Israel's foreign 
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Hasson wanted to weaken the defense's case that Vanunu had acted for 
ideological motives, not for psychological or monetary: reasons. He asked 
Hounam, “Is it trae that you got the impression that he wanted to detach him 
self from his religion, from his country, [rom his family, from his friends, 
from everything that was in the past?” Hounam was less than willing wit- 
ness. “Although we talked about his attitude toward religion, my opinion was 
that at that stage he was not a committed Christisn,” Hounau zeplicd. 

Hasson answered, “This was not the question. The question was whether 
‘your impression was that he thought that afterward he wouldn’t be able to 
ome to his homeland again, So the natural impression would be that he 
wanted to detsch himself ftom his country, from his people, from his past.” 

Hounam was aghast at the question. “That woulda’t make an impression 
like that on me, Because being British, becoming a Christin —scrry, becom- 
ing a Jew if you are a Christian—woulda't immediately come into mind that 
you were becoming less patriotic or less interested in one's country.” he 
Srowvered 


Hasson: 1 didn’t say anything about patriotisin, Don't mix it, But revealing 
what is regarded here as 3 secret, and you, of course, know that he wouldn't 
be able to come to Israel again. Right? Irs given the impression he wants to 
disconnect his ties with his country. 


Howsast: T do want to say shat 1 think he saw it as a sacrifice. That it was 
something he had to da and that be recognized that he probably would be 
tunable to come back to Istael again, but he genuinely believed that that’s what 
heh 


todo 


Hassox: 


1d if he wants to sce his family. 


HovNam: According to the present policy of the govern 
true. If the policy of the government were to el 
cireumstances in whieh he would be allowed to return, 


ent, of course, that’s 
o doubt there might be 


Hassoy: You talked about it? 


Housaat: We talked about it. It wasn’t a very real proposition 
thal way. 


Jet's put it 


Hasson, having proved that Vanunu had understood the implications of 
his actions that he was carrying out 2 es n came back ta the ques: 
tion of Vanunu’s trying to obia der to provide for his future, 


in money in oF 


Hasson: You 
be very immo: 


il concern about what would be afterward? It seems to me to 
01 10 help him financially after you took his story.” 
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Howxast: You may considcrit (© be wiong but the fuct is that that was the 
policy of the paper. 


‘When the cross-examination was aver, Hounam went over to Vanunu, 
whom he had not seen since Vanumu had disappeared in London, “Look after 
yourself and keep fighting,” Hounam said to Vanunu. Vanunu responded 
“Thank you very much, Petec” It was 2 very emotional moment for both oF 
them. Vanunu’s eyes filled with tears. For Hounam; the entire courtroom 
experience was Bizarre. He described iis feelings, “Here in front of the 
Jerusalem District Court was the man (me) who hud persuaded this alleged 
spy t0 become a traitor. The judges and lnwyers were treating me with respect, 
almost defense, and yet in theory I could be in the dock alongside Vanunu.”* 

‘The next witness to be called to the stand was Vanunu'’s brother Albert. 
He had bea approached by the Mossad some four weeks priorto the Stmday- 
Times's publication, while the xewspaper was prepsting its story with 
Viinunu’s help. That four weeks had gone by before Vanunu had been finally 
shducted suggested that Vanunu did not pose the denger to state security that 
the prosecution suggested, for ihe had really posed a danger, the Israeli 
authorities would have acted sooner. 


FetpMax: I want you to testify about a specific incident in which people from 
the prime minister's office visited you. When was this? 


‘eptember 7, 1986. 
Fenpan: Where was your brother at the time? 
ALBERT VaNUNU: In Australi 


ALaERT Van 


Feepwan: Can you relate to what Isppened—the men who saw vou? 


Atarsr VaNunu: We met in a café near my carpentry shop in the industrial 
area of Beersheba. It sounded like a suspense joke: what could the prime min- 
fster’s office want from 3 carpenter like me? He said it was to do with 
Mordechai, Mordechai is under the influence of people and there isa fear they 
‘will pressure him to divulge information hie does not want to. British journal- 
ists were due to come and question whether in fact he worked at Dimona. The 
moment they made contact we should get in touch with the representatives of 
the prime minister’s office, ... The officials also raised the possibility that I 
would travel to Europe to persuade him to return home... With that ended 
the meeting. 


In the hope of proving further that the Mossad had been tracing Vanunu and, 
could therefore have acted earlier, Feldman asked: 
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FeLpwan: What else did they request from you? 
Avarer VaNunt: He asked that if we hear from Mordechai to give them his 
most up-to-date address. I then volunteered that we received one from him 2 
‘month and a half earlier. In 2 later telephone conversstion—which he called 
to inquire whether any journalists from Britain had contacted me—be ssid he 
‘wanted me to photocopy the letter. But I said if you want to have his address 
‘why do you want to photocopy the letter? He said he wanted to pass it to a 
graphologist. This already is not linking together. They (the prime minister's 
office) want to protect him, and then they teke 2 graphologist to employ peo- 
pile to know about the character of the person! I told him the whole matter was 
unsatisfactory 


December 12, 1987 


In seeking to prove the degree of real damage to state security, Feldman con- 
finued his case for the defense by calling on top decision makers to testify 
Feldman wanted to bring the cream of Israel’s political elite to the witnes 
stand: Itzhak Shamir (who was prime minister at the time of the Varumu 
Affsir), Shimon Peres (foreign minister), Itzhak Rabin (defense minister),and 
‘Abba Eban (chairman of the Knesset’s Defense and Forci 
Committee). They would be sble to show what damage, if a 
caused by the Sunday Times's article, {t would also be an opportunity for 
Feldman to raise the question of the level of democratic control in Israel over 
nuclear policymaking. which had a hesning an hic neet line af a 
‘Vanune’s aims in making his disclosures. Feldmsn’s case was that his client 
hhad had no “inteat to assist the enemy” (Section 99) or “to impair the security 
of the state” (Section 113), His goa! had been to inform the Israeli public and 
the world community about Isracl’s nuciear program. Feldman quoted Section 
94, found st the begining of the penal sw chapter on state security and of 
cial secrets: 


An act shall not be regarded as an offense under this chapter if it 
has been, or appears to have been, done in good faith with intent to 
bring about, by lawful means, a change in the structure of a state 
or the activities of any of its authorities or in the structure of a for 
ign state or activities of any of its authorities or in the structure or 
activities of an agency of organization of states 
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Through Vanunu’s breach of the law, the public would be informed of 
something previously hidden from them and would then be able to express 
‘opinions through the democratic process. “There must be some sort of equi- 
librium: how can 2 citizen vote if he doesn't know? Is the Likud government 
for or against nuclear wespons?” Feldman asked." 

‘The sight of Israel's three top ministers giving testimony would have 
upgraded the trial from that of 3 criminal who had divulged national secrets 
to one in which the Isracli democratic process and nuclear arms policy 
‘would be under the scrutiny of a judicia! lens. Feldman appealed to the court 
for the ministers to testify. Presiding Judge Noam was opposed to any of the 
politicisns giving testimony, but Judges Brenner and Tal agreed that two of 
them could. 

In bringing Abba Eban to the witness stand, Feldman sought to “expose 
the nondemocratic process through which decisions were made [that] even 
key Knesset committees didn’t know Legislative control of auclear policy 
did not exist except in theory. Even the Defense and Foreign Affairs 
Committee, which meets behind closed doors, did not discuss nuclear mat- 
ters; this was left to a four-man special subcommittee, The practice was that 
the subcommittee should be a multiparty committee, that is, it should consist 
of members of both the government and the opposition party, and this is the 
situation to this day.” Eban had armed himself for his court eppesrance with 
the International Book of Treaties. “Is it correct” Feldman asked. “that the 
system for legislative supervision for nuclear policy is different from other 
aspects of defense and foreign policy?” 


Eaax: In practice the overall committee (Defense and Foreign Affairs 
Committee) gives decentralized powers to a subcommittee. It is not the only 
committee to function like this... . [ want to add that follow-up and supervi- 
sion is continuous, thorough. Iam not able to state the tens of hours that I par- 
ticipate in such discussions. Parliamentary supervision exists in the most 
efficient function. 


JuDGE BRENNER: Perhsps your committee knows just fom individual con- 
tacts its members have? 


Esax: Knesset members know that we have inside the committee a network 
of forums dealing with all matters concerning military alerts, conceming 
deterrence, conceming the secret services, and, by comparison, Knesset mem 
bers assume that the nuclear theme is also discussed. 
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Junce Brenner: Have there noi been demands in the Knesset to improve 
parliamentary supervision? 


Enax: ['don’t see any lack of satisfuction in the Knesset or among the public 
that we should be paying more attention to nuclear policy. There is no public 
(or parliamentary pressure for a definite statement.” 


FeLpMan: if so, your committee has full know! 
Ewan: Correct. 
FetoMan: Has the committee visited the reactor? 


Ewan: It visits more than once, 


FEtpMan: As somebody who had filled senior positions in successive gov- 
ernments and parliaments, is it not correct that this is not @ normal situation 
for democratic countries? 


Hasson interjected. He was worried that the trial might degenerate into. 
‘one that might expose the inadlequiacies of parliamentary supervision and that 
Vanunu's actions to inform the public could be justified. “IF the defense's 
intention is to eome up with claims to the Knesset why it funetions in this or 
that way, I don’t think it is the job of this court, The constitutional rule of the 
state of Isruel is not on trial.” he said. 

Presiding Judge Neam turned to Feldmt. 


Junce Nos: Do you want to give your reason before 


xe court decides? 


FELDMAN: We claim that the level of parliamentary supervision is unsatistac- 
tory, The witness was brought to testify whether there is adequate, or inade- 
quate, supervision. I don’t see why I can’t ask this question, 


Hasson: The witness was brought here 10 answer the question whet 
is, or is not, supervision, And the witness said what he had to say 


Junce BRENNER: The defense’s question was a matter of opinion. The 
defense is entitled to order witnesses to raise questions of parliamentary 


supervision but not to give general opinions shout democratic sovictic: 


Junce Tals The defense thinks that itis important for Estuel as a democratic 
couniry that nuclear research frem the defense perspective should he dis- 
cussed publicly at least ia the parliamentary framework. Does the witness 
have any view? 


k orm the public I don’t think: 
it would be possible for the defense infrastructure in Istuel to exist 


|aN: If every citizen su himself qualified (0 j 
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Eban failed to note, however, that public and media discussion about 
nuclear matters is based on speculation and on what has appeared already in 
that same media, creating a vicious circle of evaluations, Eban saw two prob- 
Jems for a public debate to take place: “We are still surrounded by enemies, 
and this could produce pressure on policymakers 40 act ins manrer in which 
they would not otherwise act, It's the pressure of the enemy rather than the 

avoitéed the question of “cxag- 
ics characterize Israeli governmental policy. 
inanother sense. Eban went to the heart of the dilemma by asking chetor- 
ically, “Given the nuclear secrecy, was Vanunu justified to act in the way he 
had? No.” Later, Eban added as a closing wmark, “There is much research 
and many seminars on the subject.’ 

Eban was also asked about the specific incident of the Siaday Times's 
article, His ansiver shed Tight om how the Knessct's Defense and Foreign 
Affairs Commitee had functioned during the Vanunu erisis. Feldman asked 
Eban it ite had seen the Sunday Times's article, 


Enas: read 


FetpMan: Were the pictures in the Surrday Zimes of the inside of Dimona rec- 
cognizable to you? 


Endx: No. When I read the Sunday Times it was 2 surprising revelation. 


Eban’s answer that he hid been surprised suggests that there is inude- 
quate parliamentary supervision. But neither Eban nor Feldman took it up. 
Instead han enidl “T tnoke an interest in what Vannina had passeel the Sunday 
Times because it was a matter for the committee to examine wheter the laws 
of secrecy had been broken, and what were the implications of the giving of 
the information to a foreign source,” 

Feldman moved on to the question of the impact of the expo: 
alleged damage to state security. 


ind the 


Fenpmax: As a result of the Sunday Times's publication, did international 
pressure ineresse for Israel to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty? 


Exas: Throughout the period | served as committee chairman there was pres~ 
sure. International public opinion inezeasod calls regarding Isract's nonsignature. 


Fripman: Can you pinpoint any other serious repercussions from its 
publication? 


Ena: 1 think the exposé lit a red light in enemy states on the need for them 
to take steps in the nuclear or other areas. There was more tension, more 
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woides beard in favor of strengthening projects on this subject in enemy 
countries, 


Fetoman: Can you give concrete information? 


Enay: No, U've decided not to, The court can believe [it] if it wishes oe not. 


Feldman failed to follow this up. given the limits that the order by the 
minister of defense placed on discussing whether the exposé had damaged 
Isracl’s security ornot, But how could his client be on trial for allegedly dam- 
aging state security without hard, specific proof being offezed and withis 
closed-deors trial? Judge Tal did intervene. 


Junce Tatz Did the publication influence the supply’ (to tsrael] of materials 
required for nuclear research? 


Enan: There is certainly more supervision by foreign governments [regarding 
supply of materials]. It's been reported in the press that we are engaged ins 
dialogue with the Norwegian government [from which Israel had received 
heavy water in the 19605]. 


Feldman achieved his gos! of discussing whether or not there was ad 
quate parliamentary suporvision of nuclear aris policyn with (wo of 
the judges (Brenner and Tal) asking informed questions, But, like Florey 
timony earlier, Eban’s testimony raised questions about whether—and if so 
‘what extent—Vanunu's exposé had damaged national security. That the only 
country mentioned specifically (according to the protocols released) w 
Nonway (and this moze in terms of diplomatic damage) raised profound que: 
tions about exactly what damage to state security Vanunu had caused. 
Similarly, even the difficulties of obtaining 3 supewomputer trom the United 
States could only be included under the rubric of damage to state security if 
dipfomatic damage by Israet’s disclosing it had a. bomb could be defined as 
damaging "slate security.” Also, questions about the expose ined in 
Congress can be categorized 4s diplomatic damage rither than defense dam 
age. Yet Feldmisn was lingely sutisfied with Eban’s testimony, He explained, 
“Though he said what was langcly cxpected, he enabled me to build d 
ase 1 wanted—an extreme one of claiming civil disobedience." Leaving 
the courtroom after his ninety-minute testimony—which he was at pains to 
note he gave "because he was ordered by the court to,” Eban told waiting 
pressmen, "I did not meet Vanunuy, shake his hand, or look in his direction. 
Feldman soupht to expand the argument of the right to know to one of a 
moral commitment to speak out. Nuremberg trials it had been recog- 
nized that an individual was not only obliged to refuse to carry out-an illegal 
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‘order but also had to do everything in his or ker power to decide if the order 
‘Was fegal.'* Since Dimona was not open to international inspection sind Israel 
Tad not signed the Nuclear Non-Proliteration Treaty, Feldman posited that 
Yanunu was under a moral obligation to reveal the information despite having 
been sKorn (0 secrecy. 

‘The defense wanted to call Professor Richard Falk, an international 
lawyer at Princeton University, who had defended conscientious objectors con= 
scripted to serve in Vietnam; to the witness stand, But the judges said Feldmann 
sthould, instead, include Fali’s views in hig summation at the end of the trnl!* 


January 4, 1988 


To strengthen his ease forthe deterise on the argument that the exposé bad not 
damaged national security and that the infomation had already been pub: 
lished, Feldman brought Professor George Quester, a nuclear proliferation 
expert a the University of Maryland. to testify. There is a point at which cam= 
mon knowledge is 4 contradiction in terms with regard to the notion of 
secrecy. By inviting foreign experts to testify, Feldman would also seck to 
evercome the minister of defenses order to ban discussion about whether or 
not the exposé had caused damage, 

Given that Professor Quester clearly was not privy t0 classified infor 
mation about Ismael’: nuclear program, Feldman wanted to open up this por- 
tion of the tral to the public. A number of ingenious ideas were raised to 
ensure the maintenance of state security and, in particular, that Vanunu would 
ot exploit the opportunity to divulge more information. Feldman, in maki 
2 formal appeal to open the Quester testimony to the palblic, said that security 
men could sit on either side of Yanunu and place their hands over Vananw’s 
‘mouth in the event he tried to voice any expletive. Anather possibility could 
be that Vanunw would sit ia.a side room and have the cour diseussian fed 10 
fim, Addressing the court, Vanunu said “I have revealed all I have to. [have 
nothing to add about the kidnapping, but if the court does not rely on me fam 
prepared to leave the court.” 

Hasson opposed any court session being made open to the public, given 
that even’a question could contain secret classified information. He also 
claimed he hid additional information that had not yet been revealed, 

Judge Tal was tired of the seemingly endless security precautions that 
‘were insisted upon by the proseeution. 


JupGe Tat: Assuming thal the defendant still has information which has not 
been disclosed, until when? Because at some time he will either be released 
or imprisoned 
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HASsON: Ifhe is innocent, then he didn't reveal a 
‘Tat: I don’t know if it's impossible that he will be released for other reasons... 


sything- 


Not realizing that he was foretelling the solitary confinement that char- 
acterized Vanunu’s imprisonment, Tal added “In prison it’s impossible to hold 
a person isolated completely from the entire world. The question is that there 
is no secret in the world that will not be revealed in the end. Is justa matter 
‘of time. Does not the principle of open trials weigh against the fear that the 
defendant—despite his promise not to scream—will scream something very 
short, which could be interrupted, because necessarily there will be some 
point in the future when ifhe wants. he can disclose it? Task myself this ques 
tion ina loud voice. 

But the court rejected Feldman’s request, “Classified information would 
still come up—intentionally or unintentionally,” said Judge Brenner. 

“I am personally convinced” began Professor George Quester, “that 
there is no novelty in the Sunday Times's article. It is easy to demonstrate that 
the facts mentioned in the Sunday article were published in many 
other places in years earlier” Quester appeared well qualified. In addition to 
publishing many articles on nuclear proliferation, Quester also had been a 
consultant 19 the Department of State and the Pentagon. 


Quester: I have brought along some examples of literature that illustrates 
there is no novelty in the Sunday Times’ exposé. To bring all the literature 
‘would have exceeded the weight allowance | was allowed on the sireraft! 


Fer nian: Virnmi’s cindy was precented hy the Gunday Times as a scoop. It 
made headlines. It made the front page. How do you react to this? 


(QuesteR: The press tries to sell newspapers as well as to give news, and there 
is not enough news in the world, so we reinvent it, 


Fetoan: In the Sunday Times's publication there were pictures taken from 
inside Dimona. Did the pictures make a change, make a difference? 


QuESTER: Not for anyone who knows the subject matter. Someone who is a 
total amateur might say that if they have a picture they must prove something 
‘But experts do not need the pictures to prove what is possible and what is not 
possible. Reactors are similar all over the world 


FroMan: The Sunday Times's report includes numbers of the production 
of plutonium and an explanation about the possibility to produce nuclear 
weapons from these numbers. Do you find anything new about the 
numbers? 
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‘QuesteR: Anyone can say the stockpile is doubled because we assumed X,Y, 
and Z had learned to make bombs more efficiently. The Sunday Times's article 
is no different from my own estimates, and those of Peter Pry [author of Isruel’s 
‘Nuclear Arsenal], and Leonard Spector [author of The Undeclared Bomb]. 
Fetpman: In terms of numbers of bombs, what would you say is significant 
information in terms of numbers of bombs—hetween 0 and 1; between 5 
and 10; and so on? 

‘QuesTeR: Any number greater than 10, and that number was passed a long 
time ago. 

FELDMAN: What you are saving is that 11 or 100 doesn’t really make a 
difference? 

(Quester: For the purpose of bringing Sadat to Jerusalem, for the purpose of 
‘getting the Arabs to realize that you cannot dream, dream, dream about push- 
ing us into the sea, 11 or 111 is the same. 

Fepmas: Up to the publication of the Sunday Times article all the informa- 


tion was on the level of speculation and explanation. The Sunday Times arti- 
cle came from somebody inside Dimona. 


QuEsteR: Where one gets the information is always difficult to trace. 
Whether one believes the information to the 100 percent level is never certain. 
And the same is true for the Sunday Times's article. 1 would say, and T have 
said it in print, that about half of those rumors have been instigated by agents 
of the Israeli government. And I believe that. 


This gave Feldman the opportunity to move on to the question of 
whether Israel wanted the information to be published, and. if so, whether it 
had damaged state security. 


FELpwav: Do you have an idea for what purpose Israt 
this kind of information? 

(QuESTER: I's a very simple answer. The purpose is 1o achieve deterrence. The 
purpose is to convince the Arab states that they cannot hope to defeat Israel. 
That is a viewpoint that is shared, Ithink, by virtually all the experts | know 
in the area of international stratezy. That this is sensible for Israel to do, that 
it serves the national interests of Israel and that itis perfectly consistent with 
the pattern of rumors being leaked by the Israclt government. Israel serves its 
‘own interests well by keeping the Arabs afraid. and the Soviets and other hos- 
tile powers afraid, of the possibility without at the same time definitely 
confirming that possiblity. A definite confirmation of that possibility would 


gents would spread 
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tun the risk of irritating American public opinion and international opinion, 
‘would ncedlessly tell the Arabs that they have less to be afraid of, and that 
they can again dream of a good military victory. 

Fevpaax: So actually, what you are saying is that the Sunday Times’ 
was instrumental to keeping this up, which the Isracli government is inter 
ested i 
(QUESTER: The first reaction of many of my colleagues was to say, aha, this is 
another rumor launched by the Israeli government itself. Subsequent events, 
including the arrest of Mr. Vanunu, sve led me not to believe that anymore, 


Feldman moved on to the specific question of damage to national 
security. 
FeupMAN: Can you comment [on] whether the international arena was 
changed drastically after Vanunu's publication? 


QuesreR: I would say it had not changed st all. It is just keeping things the 
May they were ond that without something Ii 
‘out any news items, the outside world might begin to forzet_ 


Feipman: If Vanunu’s revelations would make difference, whet moves 
would governments make? 


Quester: The US Congress would set very upsel. I'am very impressed by 
how little difference it has made on the United States. 


Feipsian: How do you explain the passivences of Cor 


(QuesteR: I think it’s because the Americans also know the subject, Theyre 
saying there is nothing new, We knew that before. 


FEeLbMAv: Have you been following Arab zeactions after Vanunu? 


Quester: The typical reaction of any Arab would be, we have been telling 
‘you all of this all along. This is not new 


Fetpmas: Did the publication toughen the world attitude toward Israel in 
terms of joining the nonproliferation regime? 


QuesreR: Pressure on Israel to join NPT [Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty] 
y small beeause most of the world assumes that Israel will not join. 


Vanunu’s defense also prepared a chart that listed carlicr published 
Teports on Israel's nuclear capability." The reprocessing fac 
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‘Vanunu bad already been noted by Fuad Jabber, author of Usnzel and Nuclear 
Weapons; Steve Weisman and Herbert Krosney, authors of The Islamic Bomb: 
and Peter Pringle and James Spigelman, authors of The Nuclear Barons, An 
‘ams expert ca NBC News a year earlier had estimated that Isracl ad at least 
100 nuclear warheads and possibly over 140. The reactor’ enlarged 
megawattage had been reported in 1982 in a book by French journalist Pierre 
Pean, Les Deux Bombes. But the chart did not show any earlier claim than 
‘Vanunu’s that Israel kad thermonuclear bombs. 

In cross-examining Quester, Uzi Hasson sought to overturn the impres~ 
sion left by Feldman and claim that all was not known before Vanunu’s reve- 
istions. Prior to Vanuna's revelations, Hasson claimed, it was all speculation. 
Vanunu’s revelations were the watershed. 


Hasson: Mr. Quester, can you agree with me that all thet was published 
[prior to Vanunul about the Isracli nuclear potential or capability was mere 
speculation? 

Quester: I would not use the words mere speculation. There are focal 
details that have been published over the years about the existence of Dimons. 
on (nuclear) materials transferred on the high seas, on material missing in 
Pennsylvania. 

HASSON: What are the sources of these rumors? No one that is in an official 
position in Israel government? 

‘QuesteR: Well, when the Israeli governmental representatives purchasing F- 
45 eskied that the F 42be equipped to carry nuclear weapons, they were off 
cial representatives of the Israeli government. When President Kazzir made 2 
statement he was the president of Israel* 


Hasson: What will you say, how will you react if I say to you the sources for 
the missing materials are Arab and Russisn soure: 


Quester: I would say that I do not believe that the New York Times or 
Washington Post or other American academics based their conclusions only 
‘on Arab and Russian sources. 

Hasson: You said earlier that you will not use the words mere speculation 
What words would you use? 


‘Questex: An estimate that any government (Arab or US) would make—high 
probability, but no certainty of nuclear materials ready for assembly into 
‘weapons being collected in Israel. 
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Hasson: But when you say that there is high probobility, it is based upon 


information which is from speculative sources. 


Quister: We are talking about a word in English—specularion. My impres= 
Sion is that when governments talk about what is happening here in Israel with 
regard to nuclear weapons, for twenty-five years they have not been ssying 
thisis speculation. 

Hasson: And this is your basis: because governments talk about it for twenty 
five years, it cannot be mere speculation. 


QUESTER: I would not use mere speculation talk about what may change 
Soviet or Egyptian or American poli ‘d to Israel Speculation to 
me is whata government would say is interesting, but no proof. 


‘Talking about prvof, there is no proof that Israck bas ¢ nuclear 


Hasson: You agree with thar. And if anybody is looking for proof, Vanunu 
gave them little bit of proof. Bear in mind two fucts: (1) The claims that he 
worked at Dimon; (2) that he had what Dr. Frank Bamaby here said, corrob- 
‘orating evidence—the pictures from inside the reactor site 


Quester: I don’t agree with that statement. 


HAsso%: You don't agree with that. OK. the difference is between you and 
Barnaby. Frank Barnaby said that Vanunu's description of lithium-deuteride 
could have haan gained only fisithand, Would you agree with that? 

‘Quester: No. [believe that the UN General Assembly's repost on Israeli 


auclear weapons mentions rumors of thermonuclear hydrogen bombs in 
Israel and mentions lithium-deuteride, 


‘Hasson: Ihave here the Genera! Assem! 
armament and | can't see any mention, Let’ 
Israel is producing forty kilos of plutonium 


report about Isrteli nuclear 
goon. And did you know that 


Questen: That, I think, is speculation, and I sill don’t know it, because the 


article is speculation, 
Hasson: What I'am trying fo say is that for the first time it was published in 
the Sunday Times from Vanunu’s mouth, Did you ever see 2 schema of the 
reactor in Dimona before it was published in the Sereday Time 


Quester: In Peter Pry’s book. The book 


jt here, We can checkit, 


Hasson: Did you wer seebefore Vanunu any models of Israel’ alleged bombs? 
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(Questex: There are models all over the world. 
|HASSoN: Did you ever sez code names ar names of special areasin Dimona? 


‘QuESTER: No, Butit isnot something that f would have paid attection to. That 
doesn’t tell me anything. 


Hasson: Did you read in the Sunday Times that Israel had built some walls 50 
that the Americans will not know about the six stories underground [at 
Machon 2]? 


‘Quesren: Ihave heard the stories before about American visitorsand what he 
Saw and they didn’t see. [ have even talked o some of the American [inspec= 
tors] who visited Dimona and they told me that they had walked away feeling 
that they had not seen everything they were supposed to see. 


‘Hasso: That was not the question. 


Quesren: I will answer the question this way. If the Americans read the 
Sunday Times's account, | think they would not be surprised. 


Hasson. Mr. Quester, a5 a reasonable man, if a person had heard about 
Israel's nuclear potential after Vanunu's story with the photos, would you say 
that your belief that Israel has 2 nuclear potential has been strengthened or 
weakened? 


QuEsTER: This is a question | thought about = great deal My honest answer 
isneither one. 
TLiss0%: Neither onc. It sccms to me that we, you and I, arc different -.-men. 


Quester: The reaction of my colleagues is there is nothing new here. We 
‘knew this before. __ . If I have seen a road accident in eleven pictures. and 
someone gives me 2 twelfth picture, it doesn’t change my view of the acc 
dent. If there was a different picture I would say I was wrong before. This 
not a different picture. 


Hassow: If you heard people saying that there are rumors about an accident, 
and you saw the picture of the accident, what then? 


Quesrens The pictures in thisaccount, especially the way it was written—and 
twasn’twritten by Mr. Vanumu, it was written by the Sunday Times—doesn’t 
increase my confidence. I was at 99 percent before; [ am at 99 percent todsy. 


Quester continued saying that Vanunu’s claims had been common 
Knowledge. However, it is noteworthy that Professor Theodore Taylor's 
‘view, on reading Vanunu’s testimoay in the newspaper, believed that the 
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Israeli nuclear program was more advanced than any previous reports Taylor 
had seen, 


mnuary 6, 1988 


‘The climax of Vanunu’s defense was to have been the testimony of Foreign 


Minister Shimon Peres, one of the undisputed architects of the Israeli nuclear 
program. Feldman hoped to show from his testimony that Vanunu, in practice, 
had raised the country’s deterrence posture and thereby had contributed to 
national security. But three days before Peres's court appearance, then Prime 


aspects of nuclear policy. As a result, Feldman would be wn: 
timony into court about the most important point. This g 


irder was in addi- 
tion to the minister of defense’s order at the outset of the trial. The details of 
Shamir’s order were not released, but they included that “it would not be pos- 


sible to bring proofs of a confirmation or whether something was correct or 
incorrect about certain (unspecified) matters” Similarly, “details of the par- 
ties in the legislature and executive branches which are involved in de 


the exception of the fact that the legislature supervises the 2 
Israeli law allowed Feldman to appeal to the Supreme Court. 
g order was very helpful to Peres. And the manner in which Peres 
dealt subsequently with questions in the courtroom was evidence of a “com- 
munity of interests” between the witness and Prime Minister Shamir, who 

© on nuclear matters, Thus, to Pulau’ questivie 
existed “an intentional policy of ambiguity on the question 
of whether Israel possesses the nuclear bomb or has the potential to build the 
bomb,” Peres was uncooperative. He answered. “Israeli policy as presented to 
the Knesset is based on two points: first, that Israel will not be the first to 
introduce nuclear policy (sic/ to the Middle East: and second, that under cer- 
tain conditions Isracl would be prepared to accept, or even prepared to initi- 
ate, a nuclear-free zone in the Middle East.” 

Feldman did not sit still but pursued it, digging up some old quotes by 
Peres himselt 2” Feldman continued, “that Israel has a policy, tac- 
tical or strategic, of international ambiguity, as we heard from the witness } 
‘Quester. Me. Peres, addressing the Knesset on July 5. 1966, " 
of American inspectors at Dimona said, “I don’t know if the state of Isr 
has to calm Nasser regarding what we are doing or not doing. The Arabs sts- 
pect us. I know that the suspicion is a deterrent force. Why do we need to dis- 
sipate the fears? Why do we need to interpret them?” My question, Mr. Peres, 


Is ite 
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{is] is it correct that Israel makes use of the fear, the possibility, that Isracl has 
the nuclear bomb, for international political purposes?” Peres answered. 
“Israel did not create the suspicion. If it exists it was created by others. 
Beyond that am not prepared to go. Not every citizen is able to decide. There 
are very serious decisions in every country regarding these subjects. And 
somebody who takes upon himself to say beyond what he has to say takes on 
himself powers which are contrary to the national interest, and even the Jaw. 
‘And because of this Tam not prepared to say more.” 

Feldman was up against a stern, bureaueratic wall of silence. He contin- 
ued his questioning. 


FetpMan; Is it clear to the witness, Mr. Peres, that the discussion here is 
behind closed doors and that nothing stated here will go outside? Things of 
the most secret matters of the state were said here, Without any intentional 
reference to Vanunu’s disclosure, does Isracl at times benefit from the suspi- 
cion, doubt, possibility that she possesses nuclear weapons or has a nuclear 
‘arms potential? 


PERES: My answer is unconditional. [71 would think so I would say so but not 
at this opportunity. Ihave weighed whatever I said. Whatever I said here is to 
the good of the country. | have nothing else to add. 


FELpMAw: ButT quoted what you seid. You did not relate to it, namely that the 
suspicion that Israel has the bomb is @ deterrent, What is your reaction? 


Peres: When I am not in an official capacity ¥ allow myself to comment in 
the acceptable parliamentary manner, Formally, if you ask me what is good 
for the country, I will sey things which have already been stid, Lill remain 
in that framework. 


Feldman adopted a new tack toward proving that Vanunu had not dam= 
aged national securit 


FetpMax: What were the foreign policy contacts, and their contacts which 
are not classified, following the article in the Sunday Times? 


Peres: What do you call contacts? 


Fetpsas: Were there any contacts made by the United States or other gov- 
ernment as a result of the publication? Perhaps initially we should stay with 
the United States? 


Peres: Regarding the subject or the man? 
Fetpan: Regarding the subject as tied to the publicity. 
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Pres: Formal contacts—none, 
Fexnstay: I want 10 read 19 you—snd please confirm or deny it—from =n 
article by Hebrew University Internstional Relations lecturer Yaval Siciglitz 
fiom the journal Poliika. Clarifying the doubt to the question of Isrsel’s 
nuclear deterrent in 2 unequivocal manner will come only whea Israci|for- 
mally declares clear and unequivocal pc00% of the development or deploy~ 
ment of nuclear weapons. I quote: “Any development which docs not answer 
‘one of these conditions, for example Vanunu, cvalustions, pscudo-intelligence 
‘evaluations, about Israel's nuclear potential are part of the complex disguise 
which enables the maintenance of she nuclesr image.” Do you agree with the 
assumption? 

Ports: I see no need to identify with sny stick 


Feipaay: Not ident 


Press: Oro relate to it 


Clearty exespersted 21 having to testify on behslf of Vssuna, the archi- 


tect of the Isracii nnckcar project mterrupted Feldman. 


PeRes: [2m forced to sy, I'am surprised that you sex me as 3 witness of the 
defense. lam not a defense witness. It's an crror in perceptions, and therefore 
Last to answer you that { think: that the sovemment in eve 


this article bas all sorts of implications 
sbother Vanunu had or did not Rave to. My view is unequivocal in this 
Therefore, Jam not prepared to identify, indirectly or im any other way. with 
this commentary. 


Fexoaax: Since you referred to me directly, the sit 
Sppearance should not be interpreted in any way 
the defends 


sion is 3s follows. Your 
3s confirming or supporting 
“The only reason that we thought to bring you was that you can 


able to say unequivocally that Isracl ha: 


Bomb, Can you confirm this! 


For Feldman this line of questioning was yet another attempt to show 
that Vanunu bad disclosed nothing new and that he had not damazed state 
security. Peres well understood this 


Punts: The world is very varied. The UN. 
isnot like F 


not like the Arab states, the US 
reaction. Ifyou ask me 
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Feldman moved ca t the question of democratic or parliamentary 
supervision of nuclear arms policy. 


FELDMAN: Was the gmemnmem decision to decide what [it] is permitted to 
say on this subject taken in the fall body of the Cabinet or ina limited form? 
‘Hasson: His question is not allowed under Paragraph ¢ of the restraining 
onder [a reference to Shemir’s gg order] 


Fetpas: A journalist from the Yediot Aharonor newspaper beard you staie 
‘at.a meeting with journalists thet the Vanunu disclosure strengthened Tsracl’s 
nuclesr deterrence. Ie this correct? 

Prses: 1 don't know anything about it 


Peres’s answer appeared to contradict = comment he had msde in 
November 1986, a month after the Sunday Times’s article appeared, when, 
‘addressing 2 closed meeting of Knesset members of his Labor Party, be had 
said that the article had not weakened Isrsel’s secunity.” 


Fripwa%: You did not express at 2n opea focum 
PEses: ... Atan opea forum. certainly not. 

Fetpwian: Ata closed forum there was this expression. 

Pras: I don’ think that this is what should be done. My snswer is negative 


“Anothermeasure of what damage had been done by the article was inter- 
‘national pressure on Israel to sign the NPT. “Did dhe article strengthen pres- 
sure on Issel to join the ueaty?” Feldman asked. Hasson again came to the 
witness's assistance: “.. . Just io remind the witness that be cannot discuss 


classified secrets 


Pras: I can refer you to the press. The Soviet news agency related to the pub- 
ications... . There were also publications in the USA for Israel to sign the 
NPT, even though these did not specifically relaic to the Vanunu matics. 
Fripwax: Did the Vanunu article aot contribute to pressing the Arsb govern 
meats towend calling fora nuclear-free zone in the Middle Esst. 

Peres: I only know of the reverse, namely, that the article may have bad an 
effect on the regional arms race, lighting up a red light. 

Feipmax: I want to know how many watts the red light had. how “red” was 
it, and where was it “red? 
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Pees: The information is based on sources and dewzils 1 am not prepared 
to disclose. 


Peres’s inclination not to expand on the defense’ examination provided 
Feldman with the opportunity, for which he and Vanunu had waited, to raise 
the general subject of military censorship, which contibutes to the lack ofthe 
public’s information on nuclear policy, and to the lack of democratic control 
‘over nuclear policy. 


Fenoman: Is it correct that the military ceasor has the strictest instructions to 


ems on the subject of Isracl developing, or has decided to 


develop, a nuclear potential 


Hassos: What is the connection of the censor's instructions to our matter? It 
doesn't influence whether the defendant is guilty or innocent 


Jepce Noan: Why is it relevant? 


Fetpsan: The defense’s arguments that the fact that Israel is developing or is 
about to develop a nuclesr potential is among the subjects that a democratic 
state is not able to hold as secret fiom its electorate. Our claim is that if the 
defendant Tevealed these facts, the defense, acting innocently, intended to 
change governmental policy through ways which are not illegal 


Jepce Noa: OK. We will allow the question. 


Fetpwan: Is it correct that the nuclear subject appears on the list of subjects 
that have to be cubmitted to the cencor for prior approval? And ic it correst 
that information that even just hints or broaches the possibility that Isael 
decided at a particular moment to develop a military nuclear potential is for- 
biddea for publication? 


Peres: These details, whether correct or not, are forbidden t0 print [sic], 
Otherwise they would be published. One among other factors is the embargo 
‘on the state of Israel, For example, there are those which supply us with parts, 
and with regard to the embargo we have undertaken not to disclose the source 
of the purchase, and therefore the government is obligated to classi 
cases the source of the purchase. 

All matters dealing with the nuclear subject from its beginning unto this 
day are classified by the ministerial level as “most secret.” Until today we 
have avoided publication of everything zelated to nuclear activities in Israel 
and we have taken strict steps that these matters should not leak out. The 
nuclear subject was accorded a “preferred secret” status—and we related to it 


many 
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in this way also regarding security clearance procedures. As the defense min- 
ister I gave an instruction that the nuclear subject should be guarded in the 
‘most secretive way. 

To the best of my knowledge what happens in the nuclear reactor, how 
the reactor functions, is classified information, and people stand trial for seri- 
‘ous offenses if they attempt to receive information in an illegal way and make 
inauthorized use of it. These are erimes of the most serious kind, involving 
‘cardinal punishments in countries I know: 

Juve Tat: I want to raise a number of questions. Let us assume that a per= 
son wants to raise the question of whether it is desirable for Isracl’s sccunty 
to develop a nuclear ams potential. Do you regard a public debate as some- 
thing which is damaging or should be censored? 

Pees: I think it is damaging but I wouldn't censor it because this is a demo- 
cratic country, 

Junce TaL: Assume that a person believes that Israel should not develop 
nuclear weapons, and he uses information rather than views to make his 
case— information that was already published, data regarded as accurate by 
those published sources, or UN sources or researchers, do you think it should 
be censored? 


Peres: If the person received the information as a result of his work where he 
had obliged himself not to publish the information, 1 would censor it. If the 
person just gathers quotations to strengthen his case, I would not interfere. 


Feldman was aisappointed at Peres testimony. Prior to Peres's court 
‘eppearance, Feldman had appealed the Supreme Court to rescind Shamir’s 
gag order. In order not to delay Peres's court testimony until the outcome of 
the appeal, Feldman decided to proceed and deal later with any changes 
resulting from the appeal. Judge Bach, who liad also dealt with Feldman’s car- 
lier appeal to rescind the defense minister's order, lifted one of the five for- 
bidden aspects of nuclear policy, which, Bach said, were “very essential and 
important to Vanunu to be addressed.” The judges at the Vanunu trial ordered 
Peres to provide written answers to twenty questions that could now be 
addressed concerning nuclear policy. Despite the court order, Peres did not 
reply to all the questions. 

Ironically, for somebody who cmphasized the importance of secrecy, 
Peres brought along to the closed-doors trial his spokesman, Uri Savir. The 
judges assumed he was a security guard, Only toward the end of Peres testi- 
mony did Feldman aler the judges to the man’s true identity 
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January 17, 1988 


“The Vanunu exposé was an unprecedented exposure of what goes on at the 
nuclear rescarch center.” began Hasson in his summation. “If the treason 
charge under Section 99 of the Penal Code is unproven, this is not the ease 
with the expiomage charge of passing secrets to the enemy. Moreover, with 
regard to the actual crime. there is no difference between the defense and the 
prosceution” Where there is a difference between the prosecution and the 
defense concems: (1) Did the defendant intend to carry out the crimes with 
which he was charged? (2) Did he bave an obligation. as he bad claimed 10 
disclose the information and speak out? 

Hasson’s initial tack in his summation was to avoid the minefield con 
cerning whether or not Vanunu had intended to help the enemy and instead 
concentrate on Vanunu'’s motives. In contrast to Feldman's intellectual expla- 
nation of Vanunu’s motives, Hasson presented the court with ¢ sociapsycho- 
logical analysis of the man. whose motives were manifold. First, there was 
revenge. Finding himself on a list of persoanel who bad been cut must have 
prodaced in him an element of revenge. Second. Vanunu’s introspective char- 
acter meant he never made real progress in his work 

“In personality terms Vanunu was an introverted person, egocentric. 
loner. of composite and complex mental build who concluded 
found his place in Israeli society and the country. His life search in general. 
and in particular in Israeli society, led him more and more to the Left. com- 
ing near in outlook to the Arsbs,” said Hasson. According to Hasson, “The 
more Vanunu’s inclinations grew in these directions. the more hostile be 
decame to me nuciesr researen center. 1mis teeling grew sn the 1¥8Z Leoanon 
war and affer it, and hardened when he was schedaled for dismissal. The can- 
cellation of the dismissal notice did no: change his feelings: indeed. insulted. 
he decided to give in his notice. He resigned because. be said. bis superiors 
‘wanted to be rid of him. The interruption of work and the insults beforeband 
(which originated in the conversations and warning from sccunty personnel 
after the latter heard about his left-wing tendencies) strengthened his deci 
sion—reached at the beginning of 198$—to cut himself off from Ixzel and 
begin a new life abroad and aroused 2 desire to take revenge against all those 
who had caused bim that pain.” 

This may have also been the reason, Hasson added, that Vanunu hed 
changed his religion. 

The publicity was a means for Vanunu to achieving something. This was 
his second motive. “Vanunu is an intelligent person.” Hasson continued. “who 
in spite of his social background made majestic efforts to advance and to 
achieve @ more respectable position than his parents and family had 
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Regrenably, he could not: nor did he raise 2 family. His routine work, without 
‘hope, and perhaps even the opportunity of job promotion at the center brought 
him to the conclusion that he had not achieved anything in his life. And from 
this,” Hasson argued, “came his desperation for self-publi 2 
significant which would take him out of snonymity and prove his uniqueness.” 

His third motive was financial. The possibility of monetary, or other. 
ain (required for starting a new life) was among the motives for his actions, 
even though, Hasson admitted. there wasno significant proof that Vanunu had 
managed to receive any significant payment from the Sunday Times.” Hasson 
quoted ftom the letter chat Vanunu had sent his brother: “I am going to 
London to sign an agreement with the Sunday Times to publish what [know 
about Dimons. And I'm speaking about the words “lo make an agreement” 
‘These are not words that the Shin Bet interrogations put in his mouth. These 
were words Vamunu chose to use when he was still free” Hasson exploited 
‘Vanunu’s thriftiness and care for keeping a record of his expenses by showing 
that it exposed Vanuna's desire for money. But if Hasson’s theory was correct, 
it failed to explain why Vanunu had not pushed the Suxday Times for 2 formal 
written agreement much earlier on in his contacts with the paper. 

Hasson then stopped seeking to prioritize the different factors that had 
Ted Vanunu to act. He put revenge as the primary motive. The disclosure gave 
Vanunu the publicity he craved and needed. Yet another factor. Hasson said. 
was a desire for personal monetary gain. There was 2 combination of factors. 
cach one Ieading to, or strengthening, the other. 

Hasson moved on to discuss the actual crime or, in legal languaze. the 
actus reis: “There is no doubt that the defendant knew that he was doing 
something illegal already trom the moment he did 11.” Hasson brought vanous 
‘examples from Vanuna'’s and Peter Hounam’s testimonies showing that he had 
‘been aware of the illegality of his actions. 

in order to remove any doubr that the information that Vanunu had 
divulged was not useful to Isreel’s enemies. Hasson presented the court with 
anall-cncompassing definition of “sensitive information.” He quoted a ruling 
of former Judge Moshe Zilberg: "Modem war is total. and encompassing all 
aspects of national life, the economic potential, public morale, level of cul- 
ture, political parties, education—all these are matters which the enemy wants 
to know about 25 a target of war. By itself each one is not important.” 

With regacd to the claim that the information that Vanunu had divulged 
‘was already known, Hasson argued that even though itwas already known, the 
information served as confirmation of earlier information. Hasson sought to 
prove that the testimony of defense witness George Quester was “most unre- 
Iiable?* “To every one of my questions he said it was correct but added there 
was nothing new in the information.” noted Hasson. Yet even Quester, Hasson 
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reminded the court, had seid that Vanunu had helped the Arabs and “would be 
used by the Arabs as a justification for their own auclear arms development 
Hasson moved on and quoted other witnesses. “Peres,” Hasson reminded the 
court, “said “We weigh what to say. These are matters which ere forbidden to 
publish whether correct of incorrect. otherwise we would publish them ‘* 
Hasson also quoted Dimona engineer Giors: “There are naw problems to buy 
certain things from the USA. Also, the people who work at the reactor were 
now marked, and would become targets when they travel abroad as targets for 
foreign intelligence agencies” Hasson also quoted defense witness Dz Frank 
Barnaby that the testimony of Venunu fiad surprised him. 

Hasson then turned his attention to the defense’ argument of an absence 
of legislative supervision. “I don’t see how in the criminal law framework the 
defense can bring in the question of the legislative supervision. He didn't say, 
“There is an absence of supervision and I will therefore try to clarify He went 
directly to the last possible measure which its possible to take. If you think 
there is no supervision, before you damage the country of your birthing! 
first turn to official channels. Cannot a more cxreful eye be pisced on the mat 
ter? If they will <ay they don’t want to speak to you. you haven't lost anythin: 
But to comeand shoot with all the heavy cannons possible and publish every 
thing from A to Z inall its details without an honest attempt to clarify this. to 
my View, negates any claim of the defense” 

=Vanuma ssid” Hasson reminded the court, “I dida’t know who knows, 
who doesn’t know: I wanted the citizenry to know."” Hasson said thet he hed 
asked Vanane, “And it didn't enter your head to ask who knows and who doom't 
know?" Hascon said “I don't believe him because | say he didn’t think about 
Supervision or the abcence of supervision stall.” Hasson quoted Abba Ebss a= 
saying that the supervision of the Koessets Defense and Foreign Aflsirs 
(Commintce was continuows snd though and that ke could not “calculate the 
tens of hours of discussions; parliamentary supervision exists in the most t 
ough manner” Angosd Hascon, nu felt the sopervision was inadequate 
he could have contacted the Defense and Foreign Affzirs Commitee and 
the situation is [was] inadequate. If you want to be 
ic rules, one has to work within the democratic frame- 
rules is to observe the law and the security secrets of the 


Hasson then turned to the question of the legality of nuclear weaponry in 
intemstional Law, which had been raised by Vanu nse in order to justify 
his speaking out. Hasson said that Xon-Proliferation 
‘Treaty, a state signatory is able to cancel its signature after 
and can 


months 
develop wintever weapons it wants to, Also, the treaty itself ini 
had a limited life span of twenty-fi 


se 
iially 
ext to renewal, 


years, which was sub 


‘Hasson raised the question of whether the obligation to break Israeli law 
is not legal in our legal system. 


JUDGE BReNveR: When Vanunu began work at Dimon he accepted on his 
self not to speak out. Venunu is saying that this is illegal. International law, as 
Theard from Mr. Feldman, has entered rational law under Parsgraph 24a(1) 
of the Penal Code, This law requires a citizen seeing something unfolding to 
stand up. Therefore, everything that be did was not that he acted against the 
aw but he carried out the Law. 


Hasson: Which "law"? The law to reveal? The lew to goto 2 newspaper? One 
needs to heer from the defense which law. 


‘JuvGe BRENNER: He is claiming that he is obligated because oF solely 
humanitarian reasons to sand up and act to implement the law. 


Hasson: Of course, the defense had to get over = number of difficulties, 
notzbly that there is a contradiction between, on the one hand, national and 
international law, given the laws for the protection of national secrets, and on 
the other hand, international customary law, which says: disclose national 
secrets, Don't forget that also under international law, a war of defense is 
permitted, 2 war to defend a state's territory is permitted, and somebody 
comes and tells the whole world and damages state security, saying I bad an 
obligation to. This is unacceptable. This is anarchy. In his book on incerns- 
tional law. Lauterpacht says that nuclear weapons in retaliation is permitted. 
From this it may be deduced that one may possess them (without which one 
conld not wtaliate in evset af attack). Fven he who ways that the deployment 
of auclear weapons is forbidden azrees that it is permitted on military targets. 
There are even those who justify the nuclear attacks on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki on the grounds that they shortened the war and avoided even more 
casualties than the attacks themselves 

Here, | apologize to the court because this section is the least prepared 
of my summing up. I wanted to start from the earlier years but this is n0t so 


well prepared. 


JUDGE BRENNER: Perhaps you could present it in 2 written form later. 


Hasson’s summation relates to the question in Parszreph 94, under 
‘which “an act isnot regarded as an offense ifit is done in good faith to bring 
‘about, by legal means, a change in the structure or the activities of the state. -. 7 
“The key words in Paragraph 94,” began Hasson, “are done in goad faith. The 
obligation falls on the defense to prove that he acted in good faith. That an ect 
is in the general good does not mean it was done in good faith” 
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Jue Tau: I want to understand. If a person in order to come under 
Paragraph 94 is required to act through legal means, for what does he need the 
protection of this paragraph? What crime has he committed? A person com- 
mits the most serious crimes involving state security. with the most serious 
penalties, and he wants to come under Paragraph 94 and say he thought that 
“Lam helping state security." They say to him, “Yes, but you should have acted 
through legal means!" In other words, he transgressed no law. This is tautol- 
ogy. [don’t understand. 


JuDGE BRENNER: We are not discussing intent to destroy state security. A per- 
son finds a case full of pietures of the nuclear reactor. The person obtained the 
information without breaking the law or the obligation which he signed in his 
place of work. He didn’t break the law, This is the implication of clause 94, 


Hassoy: This is certainly what I accept. 


Hasson tumed to what would become a key point in the case—the question of 
efiminal intent. The defense had angued that the drafiing of the laws of espi- 
‘nage and treason appeared to require a “special inten.” [According to clause 
113 (espionage), “A person who delivers any secret information without being. 
authorized to do so and with intent to impair” the security of the state is liable 
to imprisonment. Similarly, under clause 99, a person “with intent to assist an 
enemy in war” is Hable to be sentenced to death or to imprisonment for life.] 
Although Hasson acknowledged that special intent was implied, the question 
really was, “What was the intent?" 

Hasson stated. “Intent is something within the soul of person. How can 
the prnseention prove intent The intent of every action. whether done from a 
<istant motive or near intent, requires to be derived from the results, for exam- 
ple, a person charged with illegal entry with intent to steal. He says he had no 
ntent to steal. 7 utter of belicving or not believing him. Life 
experience suggests that a person does not break in unless he has an intent to 
carry out a burglary. Accordingly, speciaf intent means you knew, you waived 
the result, namel ¢ of state security . .. knowledge of a high 
level hood that something would occur from a specific act.” 


is not a 


JupGe BRENNER: What did he want from the result? 


Hasson: What did he intend in damaging state security? What did he want 
from the result? Everything. 


ae BRENNER: This is not adequate knowledge. This “special intent” is no 
ent from a “regular intent,” 


HASSON: The intent is not the fact that you know—because if it was not the 
desire you would not have done it, 


Junce BRENNER: You're making light of it, The problem is how to prove this 
Spevial intent, Is there a subjective intent that cannot be proven by the conse- 
quences of the action? Do we say this cannot be proven by the consequences 
of the action? In the so-called Beiski murder the Subjective element was 
added: the judges said that you can’t prove it by assuming that a person 
intended the natural results of the action. The best form of proof is when 
somebody says, “I did it because I intended X, Y, or Z’—which does not leave 
‘you ina situation of a result that cannot be proven.” 

‘A second question. We are applying a common denominator to all the 
illegalities in this section of the Penal Code—whether in damaging territori- 
ality, whether in helping the enemy, or whether in damaging the security of 
the State. Again, I ask myself, is it not necessary to prove objectively an intent 
to assist the enemy? 


‘Hasso: If the defendant answers “Yes” to the question, “Did you intend to 
assist the enemy?” this is easy, but who will admit this? Nobody will say 
‘something like this, 


Junce BRENNER: Is this the spec 


fc intent to assist the enemy? 
Hasson: This is the specific intent to assist the enemy. 


Juvce BreNser: This is absurd, He took photos, put them with an explana- 
tion in a sealed bottle, floated it on the high seas, Then you come and say itis 
unclear whore it will get to on the high eeas—to X, or Egypt, or Lebanon 
or Syria. 


Hasso 


is possible that not caring where it reaches is equivalent to intent. 


JUDGE BRENNER: This noncaring to where it reaches is like the special intent 
for an illegality of which the penalty is death? 


We are not looking at the punishment but at the busis of the trans- 


BareNNER: There are different schools of thought regarding the level of 
proof vis-i-vis the level of punishment. 


Hasson then proceeded to give the court a stream of legal precedents in 
which the Israeli legal system had used the results of an action as the deter- 
minant of guilt. 
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Hassos: In one case, the defendant passed secrets to 2 foreign agent as a 
result of carelessness, not out of intent to dsmage state secunity. The only goal 
‘Was fo ease the way out for him to visit his parents is that country. The claim 
‘was rejected as a justification for the action. Proof that he intended to dam- 
age state security was the mere knowledge thst itis a type of action that was 
likely to cause the suppesed results. 

Let us assume that I believe him. Do we fice him—because the defes- 
dant says, “I was gaare. I weighed it, but decided that it won't damage state 
seaurity? Vanunu knew that the Sunday Times's article will reach the enc- 
mies. In 3 conversation with his family on October 25, 1986, he told kis 
brother. “Look why do I peed to go to enemy intelligence? Fknow that every- 
thing I published will be analyzed by the KGB, MIS, the CIA... .Issidto our 
mother, ‘Peres can no longer tell Reagan thet we don'thave nuclear weapons 
Now everybody knows, even the CIA and KGB. All the world knows’” 
‘Vanunu. asked by Hasson whether he was worried that it will reaci the Arabs, 
replied. “No, when it would be published certsinly it will reach the Arabs. & 
the goal is first to reach the Israelis” 


‘Vanunu was sware of what Hasson called “the debate in Israel on the 
nuclear question” Hasson had showed him in court two folders filled with 
clippings of newspaper articles, and Vanuzu had acknowledged them. And 
Hassan went oa. “despite this he published his exposé. Why? Because he says 
the debate wes too involved in the principles and didn’t get down to the 
detils” 

Hasson repeated the question that Judge Brenner hd asked Vanunu: 
“Did it not pase through your head that itis somathing which might damage 
Vanune sd replied, “Certainly I thought about it. and 
thought that it would not damage state security” “In any 
Brenner had retorted “Pethaps it will dm 
had replied. 

“And thisis what he wanted™ Hasson continued. “te chang 
Policy on the atom.” Hasson quoted Vanunu: ~ . . the governm: 
required to change its policy: 1 don’t know how this process will go but I ssw 
the end gna!—to chsnge government policy. Now it is possible that the court 
sill attempt to distinguish between state and government —that what hurts the 
government does not necessarily damage sare security. The court bas 
determine that the government fixes the policy 

Hasson then raised the subject of the definitions of enemy and war and 
said that anyone in Isrzel would know that Arab governments exploit every 
oppoctunity to gore the state of Israel. “Assisting the eneray” would not have 
tocecur only inactusl battle or ix military matters; it also could occur in polit- 


‘ical matters. Therefore, Hasson continued, the defendant had known what he 
vwas doing and wanted to help the enemy. 

In widening the definition of damage to state security to embrace diplo- 
matic repercussions, Hasson went beyond the belief that damage to sate secu- 
tity concerned damage to the military and fell dangcrously neer the line 


‘JupGe Tat: Is the term “war” in clause 99 only a war with weaponry in onder 
1 Kill and rule or as you say docs it extend to cconomic boycott war? The 
‘question is what is the intent of the clause? The second question is does there 
need to be an actus! sitestion of war in “assisting the enemy?” 


Hasson: The definition of enemy is not easy. According to clause 91 of the 
Penal Codc, an enemy acts as a fighter, or maintains = sinsation of war, with 
Israel. With regards 19 Egypt this is a problem because it docs not define itself 
as fighting, or being ina situation of war with, Israck. Clause 96 of the Penal 
Code distinguishes beoween the death penalty for an offense when military 
‘conduct takes place and other times when the death penalty is not applicd— 
implying that the latter is included in @ more all-embracing definition of 
“war” and “assistance to an enemy, 


Hasson’s summation moved to the issuc 
paper, not an enemy state. 


9 Vanunu’s speaking to a news 


Hassos: To make such 2 distinction would be most dangerous because it 
gives a heckhksher [a terminology for kosher food but used in popular Hebrew 
inside Israel in 2 wider sense to mean behavior regarded as acceptable] to 
crerybody to publish the most secret information in the press. The law does 
mot Say how [o pass information: the law says the passing of information. 
Indeed, to go via a newspaper rather than directly vis a foreign government 
means that one doesn’t eadanzer one's own life and possibly even be kid- 
nipped by that covernment—as happened in the case of a Isrveli army 
decerter Mordechai Lok. who was found drugged at Rome airport being 
smuggled as diplomatic luggage en roxte to Eeypt. To go to 3 newspaper onc 
gets publicity. Clause 11! refers to one who passes information to a foreign 
government or for him, i.¢., not necessarily directly to him. [ thank the court, 


January 22, 1988 


Defense lawyer Avigdor Feldman began his summation by amuing that the 
presecation had not provided proof of intest to assist “an enemy in wer 
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against Israel.” The prosecution had equated an enemy in war against Israel 
with intent to damage state security, There is a need to distinguish between the 
two terms, Feldman said. 


Ferns: Further, I will claim that intention to reveal nuclear secrets is not 
intention to damage state security. Moreover, the very nature of the testimony 
Drought by the prosecution was inadequate to prove “sssistance to an enemy 
in war” Also. how much damage do you need to cause in order to transgress 
the law of espionage? In "assistance to the enemy” one has to prove that the 
act can cause damage to state security. Furthermore, Vanunu did not antici 
pate the damage which almost certainly would result, and if he would not 
anticipate the damage there is also no proof of intent. Since the development 
‘of nuctear weapons-away from the eyes of the public and the world at large— 
isan international crime. any injury in the secrecy is not damaging state security 


‘A central thesis of Feldman'’s summation concerned the concept of 
intention. Feldman pointed to a gap between action and inte ometimes 
the action was itself evidence of an intention, but the very citation of the word 
Intent in classe 99 of the criminal law suggested that a special, stronger intent 
was required. Simply passing secrets to the enemy was not adequate proof of 
this special required intent. ft became even clearer, Feldman claimed, in 
clause 112: “He who passed information, and had intent to damage state secu 
rity is punishable with fifteen years” imprisonment.” There is no transgression 
for passing the information, postulaied Feldman. “The punishment is enly on 
intent.” Feldman continued: “The seriousness of the punishm 

amounting to death 
tion is right that the 
and “intent what did the lawmakers have in mind when they drafted clause 99 
with a “special intent’? Feldman quoted Professor S. Z. Feller’s magnum 
opus. Fundamentals of Criminal Law. in which Feller wrote that the connes- 
tion between the one who acts and the uction is ethical—the internal move 
that helps one to carry out an action. 


expectancy o} 


‘JuGE Tat: I want to understand something. Ifa person sells state secrets for 
monetary benefits, but the damage to state securit 
to Feller, what will be the sentence? 


does not exist. According 


FELDMAN: Innocent 


Juvce Tat: This is the problem with leamed articles by learned professors 
He has to say something new. By contrast, the approach of the court conforms 
to what is past precedent. Lets take a serial Killer. He doesn’t Know his 


victim. [it] does not interest him. One cannot attach to him a specific intent 
to murder. .... He knows there is @ very high likelihood that this will be the 
results but from his inner soul, as Professor Feller puts it, he doesn’t want it. 
The reverse is true—he has mercy on him. 


By basing much of the case for the defense on “intention.” Feldman’s 
task was not easy. Ismaeli law, like some other legal systems, differentiates 
between motivation and intent, Motivation concems the basic goal of sn 
alleged criminal: intent concems the means used to reach that goal. Over the 
years, Israeli courts have not been interested in the motivation of an individ- 
ual—although it can be relevant for sentencing. but, rather. on the intent or 
action of an individual as it affects society of, as in the case of Vanunu, the 
security of the state. Vanunu was not unlike a doctar who. wishing to under- 
take heart researeht, took the heart from a living person for laboratory exami- 
nation. The person, of course. died. The doctor did not want to cause the death 
but nevertheless would be charged with murder, because it would be highly 
probable that the person would die. The legal definition of intent includes the 
one who foresees the results and in so doing accepts them. Thus, in 1960. 
Czech-bom Professor Kurt Sitte was convicted by an Tsrueli court of passing 
secret information to foreign agents, even though he had not wished to harm 
the security of the state but had done so out of concer for the welfare of his 
relatives, In its ruling, the Israeli Supreme Court said, “In offenses against 
state security a person is responsible for such consequences of his action as 
are highly probable.” According to the law on treason, “assistance to an enemy 
in war” includes intent that it would fall into the hands of the enemy or in the 
Knowledge that ft might fall into the hands of the enemy (clause 996). The 
drafters of the law appeared to be concerned that when the security of the state 
was at stake, society might not be adequately protected. 

The difficulty for Vanunu. based on the wider definition of intent as 
embracing the probable effects of an action, was particularly trie regarding 
the charge of espionage, according to which “a person who delivers any secret 
information without being authorized to do so and with intent to impsir the 
security of the state is liable to life imprisonment.” Even the unauthorized 
gathernng of information made Vanunu liable for a seven-year imprisonment 
(clauses 113{b] and [e)). But the prosecution had a weaker case when it came 
to the charge of treason, It was pushing the matter to accuse Vanuunu of hav- 
ing “intent to assist an enemy in war against Israel.” Vanunu had seted in good 
faith and had never intended to assist the enemy, the defense claimed. The fact 
that it read, “a person with intent to assist an enemy in war” suggests that a 
special type of intent was required. Feldman also proposed that assistance to 
‘an enemy, including mere knowledge that the information mi 
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Irands (stated in clause 99 [b]), fist required the special intent that preceded 
the assistance mentioned in clause 99 [a]. 

Feldman then turned to the definition of enemy. “In referring to assis- 
tance to an enemy clause 99 is surely not referring to a collective term but to 
a personalized, specific term.” he said. Specific intent required something 
more than the general conflictual state in wiich Israel found itself, 1 led 
Feldman to argue that passing information to a newspaper was not the specific 
intent underlying either the law of treason or the law of espionage. The law of 
espionage specifically concerned a state, not a nonstate like a newspaper. For 
example, it implied “leaving or entering the soverciznty of a state; intention 
to bring about military actions against a state; serving in enemy forces” 


Fetpay: In every judgment in which knowledge is equated with “intention,” 
it requires to be clear that the person you pass the information to is an enemy 
state, or an agent. The traditional understanding of espionage implies that 
someone specific receives the information—which in popular parlance does 
not include 2 newspaper—and it's usually carried out in 2 hidden act, not one 
done in public, certainly not at a press conference. Yet the “intention” here 
was the reverse of espionage: his “intention” was for the information to reach 
as wide a platform as possible. Thus, the conditions for “intent” do not exist 
in this instance. 


Juvce Ts can propose the opposite thesis. Somebody who wants (0 be: 
teally efficient can in a single act inform everybody: if he publicizes some~ 
thing in a newspaper two hundred thousand people will read it including the 
specific person who wanted to get the information. 


Fetpman: This is precisely my point. One cannot say that somebody who 
publishes picce of information ina newspaper did not intend that the infor- 
mation would reach the enemy and damage state security but this is not the 
“near certainty” in contrast to when a person goes to an enemy—an act which 
itself screams that there is an intent to damage state security, Espionage and 
journalism do not go hand in hand. 


Jupce Naat: What about the nature of the contents of the information? Let's 
say a person goes to the BBC and reveals the most secret programs of a coun- 
ty. He is not going to a foreign agent, but the nature of the contents of the 
formation is not important?! 


FELDMAN: It c¢ 
ing to myc 


important. Atl 11am saying—and this already is lead- 
al —[is] the passing of the information is not enough. 


JUDGE BRENNER: It's possible as Feldman suggests that givi 
a newspaper is clear. When one puts a note ina bottle in the oc: 


any number of possibilities (where the bottle reaches). But in this case there 
is an additional element: when a person discloses the most secret details of the 
state of Israel he needs to know it will also be read by the enemy, including 
Arab states, that itll be useflto the enemy. Perhaps he didn’t think, he didn’t 
intend to damage state security, but he knew even this [that it would help an 
enemy state]. 


FELDMAN: We are dealing with a criminal case. The prosecution has to prove 
beyond any doubt that the defendant intended to damage state security. It is 
precisely the significance of the information—on a subject of great public 
disputs—that there are different views, that his intent was not to damage state 
security. This fact gives me greater freedom of movement. Our claim is that 
there is an alternative “intent.” one which is at least equal to “intent to dam- 
age state security” Tt is rather like a country which produces and distributes 
heroin in the world. A man comes and, thinking that heroin is dangerous and 
there is an international treaty against narcotics, reveals it zo the media. Or 
like somebody in Nazi Germany, 2 German army officer, who passes the 
information to foreign correspondents because he himself is unable to. You 
can’t say he is damaging state securit 


dunce Noa nd, therefore, it is permitted to Mr. Vanunu to reveal the most 
secret programs of the country? 


FenpMan: The court will have to decide this. Moreover, there is the legal 
weight of clause 94. There is a need to distinguish one with intent to dam- 
age the security of the state and one with another intent. And, we are not dis 
cussing just intent because the behavior is the same in both. The alternative 
intent is not criminal but originates from being terrified that nuclear 
weapons are secretly held by the state and poses a damage to the security of 
‘the entire world. 


JunGr Noam: So, from the nature of the content one can learn about the 
“intent” of an act. 


Frxpyan: Yes, itis possible to, 


Juvce BRENNER: A person says to himself I know that some act will cause 
damage, and a person is not bothered by it because his alternative goal is pre- 
ferred. Not even resorting to clause 94, what do you say? 


FEporax: Acquitted, because this is a different “intent.” And even if I take 
the example—bad for the defense—of a doctor who removes the heart of a 
man ia order to do some medical research, the man will certainly die even if 
this is not his intent. But in our case the prosecution has failed to prove the 
damage caused—and such proof is necessary in criminal Jaw. Abba Eban 
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[chairman of the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee] has said 
there was no pressure as a result of the Vinunu disclosure, In the witnesses it 
brought, the prosecution did not stand up to the proofs necessary to prove the 
damage done. They didn’t bring the experts from the defense establishment to 
prove the so-called damage, Eban said the diselosure lita red light in the Arab 
‘world: asked him to detail but he couldn't, Peres suid a similar thing; when 
Tasked him to specify he declined. They spoke of damage to the country; 
nobody—I checked—spoke of damage to state security wd 
brought experts of international standing like George Quester, who could exs- 
ily stand up against commanders and Mr. Peres, Quester said, “I do not think 
that Vanunu damaged the security of Isracl: perhaps even the contrast is true’ 
The need for proof without any doubt is vital in criminal law. 


Feldman then included in his summation the question of the international 
danger of nuclear weaponry: “All know what is the nuclear bomb, what is 
implication of atomic war—apocalypse. The whole world will be 
destroyed.” Feldman quoted from the Avner Cohen's book, Nuclear Weapons 
and the Future of Humanitv, in which Cohen equates use of nuclear 
weapons with genocide, 

Feldman concluded his summation by arguing that if the court con- 
cluded that Vanunu had not divulged the information for alternative ideotogi- 
cal reasons but. rather. for money: (even though after Vanunu had reached 
London and Oscar Guerrero had been excluded from the picture, the money 
element had not come up. according to Peter Hounam’s testimony). the pros- 
ceution still had to prove that Vanunu had caused damage to state security 
And even if the prosecution did prove damage. it still had to prove the 
motives. 

The three judges, Noam, Brenner. and Tal, wrote their judgment 
together, but until the week of the verdict (at the end of March 1988), the 
would ponder at length whether Vanunu should be sentenced only for aggra- 
vated espionage or also for treason” They finally reached the unanimous 
decision that he was guilty of both aggravated espionage and treason. The 
court rejected every one of the arguments brought forth by Feldman. The 
judges decided to accept that the confessions had been obtained by the Shin 
Bet with a reasonable amount of pressure.” Of the defense’s case that the 
information had been given to newspaper and not to a foreign agent. the 
judges said that publication in a newspaper was, in effect, testimony that 
Vanunu had “intended to bring all information he had gathered 
for the knowledge of every enemy of Israel ev 

sistanc 
ctice, the court said that "“damag 


tact with them.”* Of the argument that“: 
d 


to an enemy” had to prove 


rein could be measured in the 


very prohibition of the act, even if the enemy did not see the information. 
‘And on the question that “assistance to the enemy in wat” was limited to 
periods of armed hostilities, the court said that “in war” included periods 
hetween wars, because most Arab countries had been in a continuous state of 
war with the Jewish state, The court also rejected the argument that infor 
mation about Israel's nuclear capability had been published carlier (but their 
reasoning was censored). 

Feldman also had argued that the charge of aggravated espionage did not 
apply to Vanunu, since he had not had “intent to impair the security of the 
state.” Whereas the section on treason implicitly stated that “intent” included 
merely “the knowledge that the information may fall into enemy hands,” no 
such definition of “intent” was given in 
ruled that clause 99 defined the essence of 
interpretation was questionable, they said. because the penal law in state seu 
rity and official secrets was itself divided into six articles, among. them 
“General provisions.” “Espionage,” and “Treason.” If the wider interpretation 
of “intent” had been intended by the drafters of the penal law to be applied in 
other sections dealing with state security, his should have been included under 
the general provisions at the beginning mather than under a specific section, 
namely, the one dealing with treason. The judges, in effect, bad applied a rul- 
ing on one specific article from another separate specific article—Treason. 

‘The judges were divided over the question of what had motivated 
Vanunu, In a majority decision, Presiding Judge Eliahu Noam and Judge 
Shalom Brenner accepted Hasson’s psychological analysis of Vanunu, which, 
in effect. nullified Vanunu’s claim that he had been ideologic: 
Judge Tul, however suid that the overriding fastor was ideological 
outlook which {had} concretized during Vanunu’s activism at the Ben-Gurion 
University. Vanunu was on the far Left of the political speetrum.” In trying to 
determine Vanunu's true motives, the judges looked for carlier evidence on his 
antinuclear position, A letter he had sent to his brother Meir before flying 
from Australia to Britain was of some importance for Judge Tal. Vanunu had 
told Meir “I had decided to do it primarily from political motivation. Even 
though I [eft Israel and don’t want to be involved [ am retuming to the 
involvement. I feel it is my obligation to publicize the information.” But 
Judges Noam and Brenner thought the letter had been an attempt to justify his, 
actions “because for any intelligent person the action amounted to treachery 
toward his motherland,” The ideological explanations were there to disguise 
any suggestion of his being a spy or traitor. To understand Vanunu's motives 
the two judges said one had to take into account his desire to join the Israel 
Communist Party and his subsequent desire to cut his ties with the country 
and not return, They also said that Vanuau’s diaries showed a constant wish 
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for self-publicity and a financial incentive but did not support a strong ideo- 
logical motivation, 

Yet Isracli press reports about the diaries suggested that Vanunw’s pro- 
gressive thinking had been most prevalent. The absence of diary entries about 
the bomb or his work at Dimont could be to his credit, in that he had been 
careful not to reveal the classified information even in his own diary. He had 
not discussed his work even with his family or girlfriend. What might have 
persuaded the judges otherwise would have been any indi 
etivities after he bad le Dimona, such as press articles of 
tent or his involvement in interest wroups, The judges seemed un 
while staying at King’s Cross in Sydney, Vanunu had been actively 
in a workshop on peace, which also had focused on the nuclear arms issue. 
‘The Noam-Brenner linc, if generalized. would imply that an individual's self 
proclaimed political views and actions could be tizd to deep sociopsycholog- 
ial forces rather than to intellectual and rational considerations. Also implied 
in Hasson’s picture of Vanunu was that he had been as extreme on the nuclear 
issue as he had been on other political matters, such as the Arabs and the 
future status of the West Bank. It would indeed not be surprising for an indi- 
vidual who réached a broadly radical outlook on life to be antinuclear. 

For those who knew Judge Tal, his approach was not so surprising. 
Regarded on the bench as 2 special type of person, he related to all who came 
before him—men, women, those convicted, the state prosecutor—with equal 
regard, listening patienily and sympathetically to their cases. When initially 
appointed to the bench, he had dealt with many criminal cases, and it had 
taken him time to distinguish between when he was being sold a lie and when 
the convicted had a genuine explanation for his behavior. While in private 
practice, he not infrequently sought an idealistic solution, such as helping to 
reunite a couple on the verge of divorce, notwithstanding the loss of earnings 
which would have otherwise accrued, The loss of his only son in the 1973 
Yom Kippur wor, a month afer his son had married. took the pleasure out of 
life for Tal. His particular forte was Hebrew law, A religious law scholar, he 
had studied at the Kfar Haroch Religious High School after emigrating from 
Poland to Palestine in 1935. He not infrequently raised i Hebrew law angle in 
court, being careful not to clash with existing modern Israeli law. 

Notwithstanding that two of the judges rejected the ideological motives 
Vanunu had claimed, the court concluded its ruling by noting that the “worst 
crimes in the history of humanity have been done ftom ideolowical motives, 
No ideological goal ssnctifies the use of means. Moreover, the danger fro 
ideological criminals is perhaps greater than from other types of criminals, 
Quoting law professor Itzhak Zamir, the court said that ideological criminals 
not onl essed the law but also placed the state infrastructure itself in 


danger. Since they were often seen in positive terms, they became a focus of 
demystification for their respective causes and would take measures and vio- 
ence “perhaps to the extent of rebellion and uprising against authority, that 
against democratic society. 

When the judges announced their verdict, Vanunu addressed the court 
and said that he did not regret publishing the information but in hindsight 
‘would not have done it. As he read the sixty-page verdict, he could not hide 
his disappointment and intermittently put his head in his hands. Vanunu had 
expected to be found guilty of only espionage. “I am not a traitor, 1 didn’t 
intend to damage the security of the state, Tam very disappointed that the 
court did not accept the message which I tried to give it; that I did what I did 
for ideological reasons,” Vanunu said to Feldman.” 

He was sentenced to eighteen years’ imprisonment—less than the 
twenty demanded by the prosecution. The fast that he had been held in soli- 
tary confinement, his cooperation in the Shin Bet interrogation, and his 
expression of some regret in his final statements to the court all contributed 
to the judges’ decision to reduce the sentenco. Had the bomb been a subject 
of controversy among the public, it is most questionable whether Vanunu 
would have been given the harsh sentence he received. 

‘The reaction of Asher, one of Vanunu’s younger brothers, to the verdict 
and sentence was, “Mordechai didn’t murder, he didn’t rape, He had good 
Intentions, Nobody understood him.” But his father, Shlomo, said, “My honor 
had gone. It is a disgrace to the family. But this is my son, Do you know a 
father that doesn’t love his son? What can I do? We were more successful with 
our daughters: they married men of Jewish learning. And this son destroyed 
our life, and hones” Meir Vinunu, tio like Asher had hoped the eourt would 
not find Mordechai guilty of treason, attacked the court “for not succeed 
in rising above narrow state interests, and pronouncing on the nuclear issue 
in genera 

‘The arguments that Avigdar Feldman had raised in Vanunu’s defense 
were heard azain during the appeal before the Israeli Supreme Court in May 
1989. A tendency for the Supreme Court to discuss broader legal questions (in 
the Vanunu case, these included such basic definitions as motivation, intent, 
assistance to the enemy, damage to state security) gave Feldman hope that the 
court would recognize some of the weaknesses in the penal system on which 
he bad pinned his client’s defense and which he had unsuecessfully raised at 
the earlier trial. The minority opinion that Vanunut had been ideotogically 
motivated gave Vanunu some hope that the Supreme Court would address the 
deep-seated issues that underlay The State of Israel v, M, Wamu, 

It was noteworthy that the appeal before three Supreme Court judze: 
was chaired by Meir Shamgar, president of Isracl’s Supreme Court, A former 
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advocate-general of the Israeli army, Shamgar had! a particular interest in 
defense matters and had shown a general inclination to accept prosecution 
elaims in classified intelligence evidence.” Yet, while he had been advocate 
general, he had introduced the application of international law to the military 
administration of the West Bank and Gaza, and Jater, as the government's law 
adviser, had made it possible for residents of the West Bank and Gaza to 
appeal to the Israeli Supreme Court. 

Feldman restated his argument that the law of treason (“a person with 
intent to assist an enemy in war") implied a special type of intent. That trea- 
son was mere knowledge that the information might fall into enemy hands 
presupposed this special intent, Vanunu had never had intent to assist the 
enemy. But Judge Shamgar rejected the need to prove certainty concerning. 
the result of Vanunu'’ actions; a high probability was sufficient. A person was 
assumed fo intend the natural and probable consequences of his 

Feldman argued that Vanunu’s motives had been incorrectly interpreted 
by the majority of the district court—Judges Noam and Brenner. Hasson’s 
portrait had been one-sided, and he asked the Supreme Court to accept the 
minority opinion of Judge Tal that Vanunu had been motivated primarily by 
ideological factors. But the Supreme Court said that under Israeli law, motive 
was immaterial regarding criminal responsibility: The law existed to protect 
the organs of government and was interested only in the intent of a person as 
expressed by his or actions. Shamgar quoted a British judge, Lord Devlin, that 
“rebels and high-minded spies could be heard to argue that defeat in a battle 
Would serve the best interests of the nation because it would be better off 
under a different regime.” There could be no question of good faith when a 
person published seeret information in the knowledge that there was a high 
probability that the publication would damage state security, Shamgar suid) 
Feldman then argued that the Vanunu exposé, rather than cause damage to 
state security, had heightened perception of the country’s nuclear capability, 
Shamgar replied that Vanunu did not have authority t decide what was in 
Israel's defense interests; that authority rested so with the government. 
“The ideological issue is complicated by the question of selling secrets for 
money. If an individual makes this choice, he must bearthe cost individually 
‘Shiamgar said. 

Feldman restated his argument that. under clause 94, Vanunu had acted 
in good faith to bring about a change by lawful means, through pressure from 
informed public opinion, Shamgar said that “the attitude that ends of motiva 
tion satisty the means is the antithesis of democratic rule.” There was no con- 
{rudiction between democracy and secrecy: all free states recognize the right 
‘of competent authorities to enforce secrecy for the protection of the state. It 
appeared that Vanunu had confused democracy with anarchy. Feldman countered 


that “sceret” was what the authorities saw fit to guard as secret, But in a nar= 
row sense, nuclear issues were under legislative control, because clause 113 
(@) recognized’ a category of information “that the security of the state 
Tequires it being kept sccret—information which the government, with the 
approval of the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee, has 
declared {o be secret” Nuclear information was on¢ of these. 

Notwithstanding his concern for defense interests, Shamgar had a repu- 
tation for defending freedom of expression. In trials involving libe}, for exam~ 
ple, he had! given more importance (0 freedom of expression than (o an 
individual's reputation. In rejecting Feldman’s appeal, he was, in effect, say 
ing that nuctear matters should remain secret. Shamgar saw the Supreme 
‘Court as a scismograph of public attitudes and noted that law requires public 
legitimacy. Wide public support for Israel's possession of nuclear capability. 
‘and public agreement that the subject be kept secret created the strong emo- 
tional public involvement that Shamgar knew was.a key to national security, 
But, in a wider sense, certain criticism by the members themselves of the 
Knesset's Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee over the years about its 
having been| inadequately briefed by government officials suggested that 
‘Shamgar’s perception of the legislative contol on nuclear matters was inac- 
curate, His judgment also ignored the rights of minority. groups in a democ- 
racy to be informed and to discuss issues of crucial importance. Shameat lost 
an important opportunity 0 focus attention on these loopholes in Israel's 
democracy. 

‘Shamgar also questioned whether Vanunu really had wanted to reach the 
Israeli public. After all, why would he publish the information ina British 
nowepaper, whore Israeli audiones was minuscule? “Pathor, it wae a blow at 
Israel from abroad in front of al it war claimed." The judge 
failed t0 deal with the issue of censorship that had existed in Israel on all 
nuclear matters prior to Vanunu’s exposé, and that would have stoppe: 
local publication of Vanunu exposé. Although fringe interest groups had cam- 
paigned against nuclear weapons, there had been no debate on the subject 
among the public. Although Feldman's argument that Vananu had acted in 
good faith to bring awful change could be questioned, Vanunu (as 
Shamgar argued) could have breached secrecy in a less drastic way. 
Notwithstanding the lack of formal procedures, he could have contacted the 
state comptroller’s office or the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs 
Committee. In going to a leading foreign newspaper, Vanunu had breached 
secrecy on a wanton scale, 

The defense derived some satisfaction from the trial. A debate on the 
nuclear issue had been held at the end, even if the press benches had been 
unoccupied and the rest of the world could not follow the trial, The judges had 
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boen there, if only for the record, and international experts had come to tes- 
tify, Even if the debate of sorts liad not been essentially about whether ornot 
Israel should have the bomb or whether its possession was morally justifiable, 
questions had erepped up about Vanunu’s motivation and whether he had 
impaired state security, It was the first time an Israeli court had addressed 
itself to the status of nuclear weaponry in international law and the rights of 
the individual to disclose official secrets to the media. 

By contrast, the prosecution had not stooped to seizing the opportunity 
that the trial had offered to pn ut the case for governmental secrecy and the 
need for administrative procedures to effect policy change. Nevertheless, in 
his summing up, Hasson had countered the arguments Feldman had used to 
justify Vanunu’s vetions, 

The judges, though encumbered by limitations in discussing the nuclear 
subject, had reached a considered verdiet. Even Feldman later acknowledged 
that Hasson had been very respectable. However, the omission in the Israeli 
penal system of a lu specifically prohibiting unauthorized leaks to the news 
media had left the judiciary with the task of changing with treason and espi- 
wwe someone who had leaked classified information to the media for the 
proclaimed public good, The case raised a number of important questions 
about the relationship between the state and the individual, but the judges 
could only confine themselves to interpreting the existing law: This conveyed 
an incorrect impression that the court simply had passed the buck to the prison 
authorities, which, in turn, had confined Vanunu for an enforced eighteen-year 
silence 

According to Professor Mordechai Kremnitzer of the law fi 
Hebrew University, “Wanin 
son was an inappropriate offense to charge him. It went tow far; one needs to 
distinguish between information given to the media and the normal type of 
espionage for two reasons. First, whon something has appeared in the media 
it is possible to take steps to repair the di which one is unable to do 
when the information was conveyed The injured country has an 
advantage when it knows what the enemy’ knows, Second, the treason charge 
comes close to stopping freedom of expression and the public's right to know: 
There was a difference between going to a forcign intelligence agency and to 
the media, There should therefore be a separate offense in the penal system 
for revealing classified seerets to the public’ 

The Vanunu case paralleled a case that had come before the US courts. 
which involved a civilian naval intelligence 1, Samuel Loring Mori 
who also had! worked as a part-time American editor of the London-based 
Jane's Fighting Ships. 


ulty of the 


# sanction could have helped an cncmy, but tea- 


n secret 


In 1984, Morison had passed US satellite photos of a new Soviet aircraft 
carrier that he had spotted on a colleague's desk to.lane’s Defence Weekly. The 
Reagan administration had used the 1917 Espionage Act to charge Morison 
with espionage. He was the first person ever to he so charged by US court 
for leaking classified information to the news media, He invoked the First 
Amendment, pointing out the danger of a citizen's being tried for leaking 
information. But US Circuit Court Judge Donald Russell rejected this. “The 
mere fact that one has stolen a document in order [to] deliver it to the press, 
whether for money or for other personal gain, will not immunize him from 
responsibility for his criminal act. To use the First Amendment for such a pur- 
pose would be to convert the First Amendment into a warrant for thievery!” In 
October 1985, he was sentenced to two years” imprisonment. 

‘There were similarities and differences in how the Isracli and US courts 
dealt with the respective cases, [fin the Vanunu teial much of the discussion 
concerned whether to extend Vanunu’s crime from espionage to treason, the 
‘Morison trial never considered this: it was simply a question of whether ornot 
it was a case of espionage. Two of the three judges who agreed with Judge 
Russell's verdict were concerned with the media's and the public’s right to 
know. Judge James Wilkinson stid: “The First Amendment interest in 

informed popular debate does not simply vanish at the invocation of the words 

national security." In the Morison defense as well, questions of motivation, 
and of actual damage to the security of the country, were raised. The US gav- 
emment contended that Morison, by making public the photographs, hac 
alerted Soviet intelligence to the capabilities of US satelite intelligence-gath- 
‘ering techniques. The defense argued that the Soviets were aware of the capa- 
bility of US satellites, and even had a stolen manual of the KH-11 satellite 
which had been used to take the photos. They also argued that Morison, a 
patriot, was warning of the Soviet threat, But Judge Russell said that he had 
been fired not “by zeal or public debate but by self-interest to ingratiate hi 
self with Janes” 

In 2001, a former head of rescarch and development in the Istaeli army, 
Brigadier General Vitehak Yaaeow, was arrested for allegedly supplying clas- 
sified information, including information about nuclear maiters in which he 
had been involved, to an Israeli journalist and to an Israeli academic who was 
researching the country’s nuclear development. His arrest sent a shock wave 
throughout the political-defense establishment, He may have been arrested 
partly to send a warning that even senior officials and retired veterans must 
respect laws of secrecy, Yaacov had provided the information, it was sug- 
‘gested, in order to ensure that his name would enter the history books for his 
contribution to Isracl’s defense, In contrast, to the Vanunu’s case, there had 
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been gensine disquiet that a respected, retired member of the defense estab- 
lishment could be arrested foc lecking secret informmtion to the media 
‘Nobody made the comparison behween the ease of Yaacow and that of Veruna, 
despite the similanicy between the two cases, perhaps in onder to avoid dam- 
aging Yaacov'’s chances. In 2002 a Tel Aviv court acquitted Yascov of the 
‘charge that he intended to damage the state's security and gnve him 2 sx 
pended sentence for the lesser charze of passing classified information to an 
unauthorized person. This suggested that there existed a two-tier attimide— 
‘one for ordinary low-grade technicians and another for the top brass. Yaacov’s 
suspended sentence wes quite 2 difference from the eighteen years imposed 
‘en Vinunu for committing 2 similar crime. 

Tn 2001, the internal contradictions in squeezing press leaks into the 
laws of espionaze and treason under the existing legal system were 
addressed —belatedly for Vanunu—by the Knessct’s Law and Statute 
‘Committe, which discussed the need to define more precisely the terms espi- 
onage and rreason. Among questions raised by the commisice were: 


* Whether someone who merely had in his possession unsuthorzed 
classified documents should be subject to the cxisting laws of espi- 
onage and treason: 

‘+ Whether the current practice by defimsevrelated agencies in Israel to 
impose carte Manche on ali documents a classification of secrecy 
should be revised in favor of e more selective approach for caly those 
documents that could damage state security or that could come under 
the category of “sccret subject” to be approved by the Knesset's 


+ Whether the ww should continue to differentiate between retired 
officials engaged in security-related fiekis who, under current Law, 
are prohibited from ever publishing detsils about their work, and 
retired offiels fiom other nonsecurity areas who may disclose 
information after 2 period of five pears from theie retirement dite; 

© Whether the law should differeatiste in the punishment between 
secrets passed to enemy states to friendly states, and to the media. 


‘etwdit Karp. the government’ deputy egal adviser, acknowledged the 
need to revises kw Resear 


ees es e Mossad. th 
Bet, snd the Min 's security department —were critical o 
of the changes proposed. the Shin Bet acknowledged the need to. 

between seerets passed to enemy and those to the media 


‘committee chairman Ophir Pines noted thst Brigadier-General Yexcov had not 
‘engaged in treason or espionage in speaking to some journalists, be declined 
to extend it to Vanunu’s ease: “Vanunu ako attempted to damage state s2cu- 
Pines ssid" 


‘Twelve years after the tial had ended. the shroud of scerecy that had su 
rounded the trial disappeared to some extent when the Tsrseli courts scesded 
to an appeal presented by Yediot Aharonot (or the release of the prowcols of 
the Vanunu trial. The court ruled that a blunket classification was no longer 
acceptable and ordered the authorities to examine which sections of the court 
Protocols could be refcased to the public. Yaifor tharonot’s appeal paralicted 
‘appeals presented by Vanunt't Lawyer Since the mid-1990s. Eventually. 1.170 
[pages of festimomy—about 40 percent of the total—were declassified: On 
November 24, 1999, excerpts from the court testimony were poblishod by 
Yedior Aharonot. 

The released protocols provide highly valmble testimony of senior 
Israeli officials and policy makers. The information in the protocols was valu- 
ble both for the light if threw on Israeli nuclear policy and for the details it 
provided of thc Vanuau kidnapping. Inthe case of the former. most telling was 
the testimony of Dimona engineer Giera. who had appeared to confirm spec 
tation abort the Isrzeli bomb. Asked by prosecution lawyer Uzi Hasson, "Are 
the objects in the Sunday Times's pholosraphs objects that exist at the reac- 
tor! He Ted replicu, “Yes “Would uu caper cuniersiaind wheat ee oj 
mean?” the judge had asked. “Of course.” Giors had answered. But there was 
limle hard information in the released protocols about the nuclear prognam 
itcelf: much of the material dealt with the importance attached to the ambi- 
suity policy end that in highlighting activitics 2t Dimona, Vanunu's actions 
brought international pressuzc to bear upoa Ismael. Shimon Peres and Abba 
Eben in theie respective testimonies had claimed that the Vanume exposé had 
damaged Isracli interests but had only party pinpointed what actual damage 
had been caused to state security. According to Peres, the Visuau expose hed 
damaged Isracli-Norwegisn relations. Also. the exposé had made more diffi- 
cult the purchase of a supercomputer (which can be used tw simulate nuclear 
explosions), Also, questions shout the neelear program had been raised by US 
congressmen. There had been vague claims that the Vanunu exposé hed 
strengthened the Arab arms race. Eban's testimoay bad provided hitherio 
unkrown information about parliamentary supervision by the Kaesset’s 
Defense and Forcign Affairs Committee and its little-known subcommittee on 
special matters dealing with the Dimona reactor. Yet, equally impormat had 
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een Eban’s admission in court that he had been surprised by parts of the 
Vanunw exposé 

The historical value of the protocols lies more in the information and 
details of the kidnapping that it provided. These help to clear away som: of 
the theories und speculation, and build a more authoritative aevount of the 
‘Vanunu affair. The testimony of G, the tead of security at Dimons, pours light 
‘on the personnel velting procedures al the reactor. His testimony shows that 
the personnel at Dimona had become aware of Vanunu's political activities at 
Ben-Gurion University’s campus while Vanunu was still working at Dimona, 
and that he had been wamed on at least three occasions prior to Ieaving 
Dimona not to divulge any information about his work, It demolishes one the- 
ory that there had been no security fiasco and that Vanunu had deliberstely 
been allowed to roam freely and photograph the inside of the reactor complex 
so that the information could be published, thereby rising the country’s 
nuclear deterrence posture. The protocols also clear up certain mysteries 
about the identity of Oscar Guerrero, who had contacted the Sunday Tones 
and, later, the Sunday Mirror. Some British joumalists had speculated seeing 
hhim together with Mossad agent Cindy. But in the testimony that had been 
given—behind closed doors—by Shin Bet agents, 
hhad no idea who he was. Also, from the testimony of Albert Vanunu that 
Mossid agents had approached him on September 7. it is clear the Israclis 
mew at least a month hefore about Vanunu’s contscts, It also reveals that the 
Israelis weighed sending Albert to Europe in the hope of persuading his 
brother not to reveal his story. 

Information slipped into the released protocols unintentionally. The 
uncensored testimony of how Vanusu had been brought ashore on a 
stretcher—and brought into a car on the coast—was accidentally left in,* 
together with the censored page with this description exeluded.” Under the 
minister of defense’s order, the court had been forbidden to relate the types of 
transport used by the Mossad to return Vanunu to Israel. The protocols unin= 
tentionally clear up the mystery of whether Vanunu was flown from Europe 
by EIAL, as news reports at the time suggested or. as has been shown to be the 
case, by sea. But the name of Italy as the country from where it was widely 
believed that Vanunu had been abducted does not appeareven ance in the cen- 
sored version. Another oversight is the publication of the names and career 
background of the two Shin Bet agents, Alon and Yehuda, as well as Giora, 
the nuclear engineer at Dimons.” Yet another error is the fact that the name of 
the Ministry of Defense's security department head, Yehiel Horev, had been 
Icft in at one point:® it was the first time that the previously class 
had been disclosed, but this slipup never became known, and a Kness 
ber revealed Horev’'s name a year later in the Knesset plenum, 
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The protocols provide a moving description of Vanunu's emotional fec!- 
ings at the moment that he was kidnapped. Perhaps most important is that the 
protocols provide a version—aibeit censored—of the dehate inside the court- 
Toom about the rights and wrongs of nuclear secrecy, The questions and 
remarks of two of the judges in particular, Judge Shalom Brenner and Judge 
ZyiTal, show how serious an attemp: was made to weigh the legal arguments, 
from all sides. 

Yet the processing and censoring of the protocols was unprofessional in 
number of respects, First, the testimonies by Professor George Quester and 
Sunday Times jourmalist Peter Hounam had been included thres times and 1wo 
times, respectively. Moreover, the first and second of Quester’s testimonies 
had been censored twice, with different parts left in or excluded each time. 
Second, bits of the testimonies of Abba Eban, Giors, Shimon Peres, and 
Mordechai Vanunu, which had been excluded from the main sections of their 
testimonies, had been left in later in the summations of the defense and pros- 
ecution lawyers, Third—and most importan'—yalusble testimony hed been 
excluded that clearly should not have been; the entire testimony of Dr. Frank 
Bamaby, including his name, had been exeluded. The first part of defense 
lawyer Avigdor Feldman’s summation also had been excluded. So had the 
prosecution's questioning of Yehiel Horev and the defense’s cross-examina- 
tion of Giora. But most surprising was that the judges’ verdict and ressoning 
had been excluded. Even though a summary of the verdict had been released 
when Vanuau was sentenced in 1988, there was a clear interest now for the 
Justice Ministry 10 release the full sixty-page verdict, which contained an 
important message about the need for secrecy and for respecting the demo- 
‘cratic process. 

Ina rare step fora popular mass circulation newspaper, Yedior Aharonot, 
‘under the headline “Vanunu Atom Spy: Now Permitted to Disclose,” devoted 
11 of the 24 pages of its news section of that day (November 24, 1999) to 
‘extracts from the testimony of key witnesses, It was picked up and widely di 
cussed in the Israeli media, and its publication also brought a flood of eri 
ism from Israeli politicians throughout the political establishment. Shimon 
Peres told an Isracli radio interviewer ‘or what do I need to wake up in the 
morning to see headlines like this? It is damaging, On the one hand Dimona 
is a deterrent; on the other there are those who wish to damage Isracl’s deter- 
rent capacity. The publication of the protocol invites diplomatic pressures and 
accusations and Will lead to undesirable actions. There are authorized b 
to decide in matters like this. The military censor did not approve the publi 
‘ation, and there should be an investigation into its publication.” Officials in 
the Israeli Atomic Energy Commission.and elsewhere in the defense estab- 
lishment said an error had been made in allowing so much of the protocols of 
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the trial to be published. Witnesses at Vinunu’s trial bad given testimony 
behind closed doors under the assumption that the sensitive matters discussed. 
would never reach the public. Otherwise, they would have spoken Tess can- 
didly than they bad. By conirast w the 1.170-page Vanunu protocols. in 
another seeurity-sensitive tral (of Nahum Inbar, an Isracli arms dealer, who 
had been sentenced for selling chemical weapons to Iran) only $2 pages of the 
protocols kad been released. A debate in the Knesset on the subject of the 
publication of protocols was to be held. But Yediot Aharonot defended its 
action. In a signed editorial under the beading. “The Protocols and the 
Media” Moshe Vardi, the paper's editor-in-chief. wrote. “In cerain respects 
the Vanunu affair matured us. put wrinkles in our innocenee. gave us know! 
edge that we had previously avoided —whether because we had no other 
choice, or out of choice. Mr. Peres must understand that in the new Middic 
East, the “old recruited press" will no: work. Not only the hi-tech industry and 
‘computers are know ledge-intensive but so is the press—and the press is enti- 
tled and is oblized to provide that knowledge to its readers. We do not pre= 


bringing the facts before 


The release of the protocols was the result of a string of bureaucratic 
complications and rivaires between official agencies who handle security- 
ve the release of the proto- 
cols lay at the door of Justice Ministry attorney Deborah Hen, who was the 
ministry's point person for security-related cases. Following the court appeal 
nv Yedtot Aharonot for the release of the protocols, Hen and Yehiel Horev had 
been ordered by the court to examine whether (and if so which sections of) 
Sac yovtinels Would Le wekaned. Har wind Horey taal good relations the 
extent that Horey was able with little difficulty to get Hen to isme g2g orders 
against the publication of security-linked matters as the need arose. Horev 
appointed one of his assistants, Amiram Levine, to handle the matter. and he 
and Hen spent four months sifting through the material liy tothe 
release of 40 percent of the material. By contrast to Hore, Hen’s relations 
with the chief amy censor, Brigadier-General Itzhak Sheni. were frosty 
There had been clashes between the two over procedure for the release of 
security sensitive information. Hen bad insisted th 


Sntene 


We, not the censor. was 
the lead agency to bun certain defense-seasitive material of « nonmilitary 


Horev’s department. Once Horev's office gave the OK for the release of <ee- 
tions of the tocols, that was the end of the matter. After their publication, 
hat he would have allowed publication of 

The publication of more than what some 
communitics thought desirable was a by-product of 


court's vetting process 
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of the protocols. After Hen end Levine had given their initial approval to the 
relesse of some of the protocols, the protocols were shown to Iedior 
Aharonor’s lawyers for their views. The various sides, including Feldman, 
.were then supposed to inform the court as to witether they agreed to the selec~ 
tion that had been made, upon which the court would cancel part of the ban 
‘barring publication of the protocols of the trial. Feldman found it selective and 
biased. with Vanunu’s ideological motives not receiving fiir representation. 
Bat Yediot Aharonot. on receiving the protocols, estensibly for its consulta 
toa. weat ahead and published them. Whether there was a misunderstanding 
or not, lediot tharanot's desire for an important scoop was very real, becasse 
rival newspaper, Maarny. bad through investigative columnist, Yoav Itzhak, 
also appealed to the courts to release the Vanunu protocols. 

The day Yediot Aharonot came out with its scoop. Hen was called in by 
‘State Prosecutor Eds Arbel to explain why she or the government's law 
adviser, Dr. Eliyachem Rubenstein. bad not been forewamed of the impend- 
ing publication. Hen told her boss that, if “the defense agency [Horev's office] 
‘had given its approval to reduce censorship and allow partial publication of 
the protocols, who am I to say “don’t reduce censorship" 7° The low level of 
interest in the Vanunu case in Israel in recent years had persuaded Hen to 
decide on the matter alone, without consulting anyone in the ministry's hier- 
archy, Aged forty-nine, Hen Ind worked in the state prosecutors Tel 
Aviv-based central division since 1977. In 1997, after losing the coveted post 
of head of division to ker long-time friend and rival, Miriam Rosenthal, she 
‘was appointed to the highly sensitive post of handling the Justice Ministry 
seourity-related cases, like Vanuau's. She filled the gap after Uzi Hasson’s 
death from a sudden heart attack at the age o! forty-nine. In her handing ol 
the Vanunu protocols, some saw astreak of Hen’s “soloist” personality, Others 
Saw it as2 liberal stence—"the decision to publish was influenced in part by the 
public’ right to know” she told Isracl Radio's daily morning show, “Another 
“Matter.” hosted by Daliah Yairi. “It is most important thar the public know what 
‘cecurs in court and how trials are handled™ she added.“ Hen has long argued 
within senior ranks of the Justice Ministry about the need to open up to the 
media “so that the defense should not always monopolize the media” Yet oth- 
ers saw in Hen’ handling of the protocols a signal—albeit miscakulated—to 
her bosses that ber eyes were sct on higher posts in the Justice Ministry. 

But the head that reportedly rolled was that of Amiram Levine. He had 
worked in the Defense 3 "s scourity department since 1981 as head of 
the special affairs division. His boss Horey had interrupted his holiday in the 
wake of the widespread criticism following the protocol publications. Horey 
‘yas furious that hundreds of pages of protocols had been released; little did 
he know that even his own name, which had been banned by the censor from 
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publication. had slipped by Levine's blue pencil in one instance. Levine seid 
that he had been under intense pressure from the Justice Ministry and that 
Hen had persuaded him that the government would be unable to withstand 
the appeal to the courts. But Horev was not calmed. and Levine was moved 
elsewhere in the Defense Ministry. to the post of assistant to the ministry’ 
comptroller." 

Months later, the Isracli Committee to Free Mordechai Vanunu 
requested 2 copy of the protocols that had been given to Yediortharonot. On 
Horev’s instructions, the committce was refused on the grounds that “the 
defense establishment has concluded after the fact because of the damage 
from the publication itself and the wide media play it had received that all 
renewed diseussion of the nuclear subject in the public arena would damage 
state security” In a memorandum prepared by Levine’ replacement, Nahum 
Even Tal, Tal wrote that the preoccupation with the Vanunu affair had brought 
the entire nuclear issuc back to the forefront of international debate and that 
in order‘to limit the damage, the court transcripts should not be banded over.” 
Horev had not learned. Once the bottle was opened, it was impossible to put 
the cap back on. The committec’ indefatigable coordinator, Gideon Spiro. 
appealed the decision in the Jeruselem District Court. Realizing the battle was 
lost, Horev rescinded. However. the <t of protocols handed aver to Spiro 82s 
only 875 pages in length, not 1,170. The difference, it was explained. was 
accounted for by the fact that the testimonies of some of the witnesses had 
been included more than once in the original prowocals. 

The big mystery in the protocols concerned Vanunu’s motives. Vanunu 
said he was pleased that thirteen years after his abduction from Rome, the trial 
‘vce at lact opsn to the public; The London Gmarniers gave the Following heod- 
line in its report: “Israel's Nuclear Prisoner Is Heard After 13 Years” But 
Feldman compliined that the protocols made Vanunu’s voice appear punctt- 
ated and distorted. “I supported full publication. not partial publication. The 
publication was very selcctive, representing the pesition of the Shin Bet” Hen 
admited so much when, while warding off critics of the decision to release 
the protocols, she said “T don’t think that the protocols” publication will nec- 
essarily bring Vanunu good publicity. If the public examines them closely, the 
public will learn what the man did, what the witnesses testified what damage 
was done to state security.” 

Peter Hounam and by the Shin Bet agent Alon gave 

jeological motives—that his motive was not finan- 
cial. There may be truth in Feléman’s claims. Yet many of the gaps resulting 
from the censor’s blue penciling appear to be related to sensitive defense- 
related issues rather than a discussion of the views. The published protocols 
suggest that Vianunu’s thought process to justify his actions was incomplete at 


the time, posing the possibility that his thought process achieved its fruition 
inthe years after the trial 

Even in its editing of the material that had been declassified, the mass- 
circulation Yediot Aharonot focused on the sensational. Thus, the testimony of 
‘one Shin Bet agent that Vanunu was “motivated by the British newspaper's 
promise of one hundred thousand dollars” was placed on the front page, 
‘whereas the less sensational testimony of another interrogator, who said he 
had been “impressed by the accused's sincerity and idealistic motives.” was 
pushed to the inside pages. Relations between Vanunu and the paper reached 
2 low point with Vanunu’s decision to file a lawsuit for libel after the paper 
hhad published a claim originating from the Shin Bet the day after the proto- 
cols were released that Vanuau had given advice on bombs to fellow prison- 
ers from the Palestinian Hamas. The Israeli Press Association's ethics court 
took the newspaper to task for not only failing to print Vanunu’s denial of the 
claim, but also that of the Prison Services. 

Feldman’s own appeal for the release of more of the protocols became 
unstuck after Horev gave the condition that only Vanunu’s lawyer and not 
‘Vanunu himself would be able to see the full protocols at the vetting stage. 
This was despite Vanunu's having heard all of them at his own tial, but Horey 
‘eppeared antious not to reffesh Vanunn’s memory. 

“The publication of the protocols drew atiention internationally. The pub- 
lication appeared to observers abroad as signaling an apparent change in 
Israel's long-standing ambiguity posture. As the Associated Press reported. 
*___. With the partial publication of the protocols, Isrzel took another step 
toward confirming what military experts and academics have long assericd: 
‘the country has = nuclear erscnal™ Dut this showsd an ignorunce of ths legal 
process and bureaucratic machinations that lay behind the publication of the 
protocols. The Israeli Foreign Ministry's Arms Control Division relayed an 
instruction to diplomatic posts: “In the event that you are asked, stick to the 
following text: “Israel has no intent to react to the publications. Israc!’s known 
position remains unchanged. The man stood trial and is serving his sentence 
3s fixed ~* Inside Israel, commentators articulsted that while the publication 
of the protocols did not represent any policy change, their publication had fur- 
ther dented the ambiguity, As Alex Fishman, Jediot Aharonot's military com- 
mentator, remarked: “The policy of ambiguity served Isracl so well that no 
one in the world doubts that Israel has a nuclear military capability.” 


PART IV 


GRASSROOTS AMBIGUITY 


CHAPTER 12 


Friends from Afar 


VANUNU WAS HELD IN SOLITARY CONFINEMENT for the first twelve 
years of his imprisonment. His cell was in an isolated wing of Ashkelon 
Prison. It measured 10 fect by 6.5 feet; in it were a bed, a shelf, and a table. 
There was a small window above head height, The cell had a drain that dou- 
bled as a lavatory amd a shower. Initially, his light was kept on twenty-four 
hours @ day, and there was a camera that took close-up pictures because the 
authoritics feared he might do damage to himself, He spent much of the day 
reading: his choice of literature was cclcctic: Thomas Mann. T. S. Eliot, 
Kafka, Spinoza, and Shakespeare. He was allowed out to an isolated exercise 
yard for two hours, and he did yoga on his cell floor. 

Solitary confinement was characterized by an almost total absence of 
contact with the outside world, The only people with whom he could talk were 
his family. whom he was allowed to see for half an hour every two weeks, or 
‘one hour once a month, These visits were subject to suspension; in 1992, after 
Yanunu became verbally abusive to 2 warder who woke him at 2:0) a.m. fam- 
ily visitations were canceled for a month. All meetings were held in the pres- 
ence of the prison governor or senior prison warden and a security agent. He 
could speak with his lawyer at any time, which in practice was once a month 
OF once every two months. He also had contact with a priest, who celebrated 
communion once a month, mostly on Sunday. He was not allowed to see any 
friends. Early in his imprisonment, the authoritics refused to Iet him soe a for- 
mer girlfriend because, they said, he had passed secret information to her and 
might still do so. 

After Mordechai’s arrest, Meir, his elder brother. who since childhood 
had had considerable influence over Mordechai, was Mordechai’s primary 
contact with the outside world. But after Meir disclosed classified informa- 
tion about the abduction, he was unable to return {0 Israet for years lest he 
face arrest, and he lived much of the time in London. Vanunu’s main contact 
was with his more reserved brother Asher, a secondary school teacher of his- 
tory and citizenship. Another brother, Danny, attended to every whim of his 
brother Mordechai’s varied demands, even though he, like Asher, was not in 
agreement with his brother's actions. 

Mordechai’s contacts with his parents were spasmodic, at best. At his 
first visit, Shlomo, his father, brought his son a rabbinical text on teshuva 
(repentance). Instead of the filial love his father had anticipated from the 
reunion, his son took the tract and poured its pages on his father’s head. “What 
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did you bring me?” he scteamed. “You know Lam # Christian!™ Initially, they 
cut ties, resuming them later to 2 small degree. Shlomo had never fully recov- 
ered from 3 stroke. His mother, Mazal, found secing her son behind bars so 
depressing that she seldom visited him. The couple, suffering abuse from their 
neighbors in Beershcta over their son’s actions, moved north to Bnei Ber=q, 
living near their two married daughters 

‘Seeing only his relatives and his lawyer was hardly conducive to form- 
ing or maintaining relationships. The authorities agreed to his use of cassettes, 
which could he welted, but Varuna was not given access to'a telephone, a priv- 
ilege accorded most Isracli prisoners. A small consolstion was that be was 
allowed to use a radio, generally forbidden in Isrecli prisons because prison- 

: 3 over which Stations to tune in to. He often listened to the BBC 
‘World Service, and he ako had 2 television set. He read the English-language 
Jerusalem Past, and his brother Asher arranged subscriptions to a number of 
‘magazines. His lawyer, Avigdor Feldman, commented, ~Vanunu teacted to 
‘world events, He is most interested in the nuclear arms question both within 
the Middle Fastern context Tike Ireq, and the superpower coatext and 
US Russian arms reductions” 

Initially, he kept up a wide correspondence, despite th: 
ship of his outgoing mail. Letters were held for inspzetion for as long 3s 
morths. He wrote to the Isracli media and politicians on nuclear matters, and 
to individuals like Peter Hounam and Frank Bamaby. In the carly years of his 
imprisonment. the Reverend John McKnight. who had comverted Vanunu to 
Christianity, wrote to Venunu about once a month. But by 1990, the fourth 
yest of his imprisonment, Mordechai wrote seldom. even to Meir. In 2 letter 
to Mcir in carly 1991, Movdsclai wrote, “I base ws susity Jesters 
but they don’t let me send them to you. I have a lot to tell. But they're still 
using their powers to close my mouth—but they're unable to close my brain 
When Iam free, I will speak... Uhave nothing to lose” Accord 
Sam Day who edited a collection of Vanunu’s letters ftom prison, Faith Under 
Siege, “the letters show's sharp break in Vanunu’s state of mind™ By the 1990s 
he was getting more mail than any other inmate st Ashkelon Prison. He 
received about 100 leters a month from supporters. At Christmas he received 
1,000 cards and leters. By 2001 an ongoing correspondence with a woman 
had developed into a romance of sorts. He read the Bible daily for the first 
five years of his 
1 get my strength fiom within me.” supporter 
He resumed worship in 199: man. Yet in his letters to 
Reverend David Smith, one of the priests at St John’s in Sydney 
certain tenets of Christian belief and said he sas no longer interested in reli- 
us matters. 


to 
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iprisonment. but it did not help him, and he Stopped. “Now 


he later v 


‘Vanunu was not the only security prisoner in Israel to be held in soli 
tary confinement In 1995, there were 180 prisoners who were being hel 
solitary confinement in Israei—47 of them were there for life, and 38 of 
them were serving a 7 to 10 year term. Eleven of them were there for secu 
rity offenses, including Dz. Marcus Klingberg (deputy head of the Nes Ziona 
Biological Researeh Laboratory. charged with giving secrets to the Soviet 
Union) and Colonel Simon Levinson (2 former military secretary to the 
prime minister. charged with supplying military secrets to foreign powers): 
Tl were there for terrorist offenses; 10 for drug offenses. In the long term, 
Prisoners in solitary confinement suffer a variety of psychological and phys- 
ical disorders, including emotionsl disturbances, impairment of concentra- 
tion and the ability to think, loss of reality, neuroses, sleep disturbances, 
headaches, dizziness, low blood pressure, and circulation and digestive prob- 
tems. According to Dr Ruhameh Marion of the Doctors for Civil Rights 
group, “To sit in isolation in a cell is one of the most terrible experiences 
imaginable. A person is left ina vacuum, like rotting wood, doesn’t feel any~ 
thing. Loss of his system of senses is comparable to death” While for the 
first years of his imprisonment Vanunu was concemed with his trial and the 
court appeal. in Tater years there was little for him to hope for. Early on, he 
had delusions that he was being followed by the security services. By 1991. 
he was having dizzy spells and concentration difficultics. By 1996. the iso- 
lation had become so severe in longevity that he suspected all those around 
him. He suspected that music programs and the BBC were being used to 
ananipulate his mind and to drive him crazy. He even suspected his lawyers, 
and subsequently suspended visits with him for a time. His friends were 
Mossad agents. By 1997, he was reading hidden meammgs in the postage 
‘stamps and letters being sent to him. 

Tn 1995, then Police Minister Moshe Shahal set up a committee to 
investigate the Iegal basis for holding Vanunu in solitary confinement, fol- 
fowing a request by Dedi Zucker, chairman of the Knesset’s Statute 
‘Committee, concerning the length of time of Vanunu's solitary confinement. 
Prison regulations while not specifying how long 2 prisoner may be held in 
solitary confinement. suggested only days or monthis. Its report acknowl- 
edged the serious psychological consequences of prolonged isolation and 
recommended various steps to alleviate the isolation, including that a pris- 
oner who is being held in solitary confinement should share his cell with at 
least one other prisoner who also is in solitary confinement. Also recom- 
mended were such improvements as having a window. being allowed a phone 
call once day, and equipping 2 cell with its own computer, TV, video, and 
cooking facility. Pethaps most important in the report, which only gave rec- 
‘ommendations, wes that the power to hold a prisoner in solitary confinement 
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should require special pecmission of a court judge instead of just the prison 
authorities. 

International criticism oyer the conditions of Vanunv’s imprisonment 
resulted in two ministers being brought to Ashkeloa to inspeet them—David 
Libai in 1993 and Avigdor Kabalani in 1997. Justice Minister Libsi, a Tel Aviv 
University professor of criminology and an acknowledged dove, was one of 
the few justice ministers in Israel's history to have made a point of visiting 
prisoners. When Police (“Internal Security”) Minister Kahalini entered 
‘Vanunu’s cell in 1997, Vanunu asked him to intervene. Kahalani told him: “I 
have no powers. Itis all determined by the Shin Bet 


Vasu 


KAHALANI: You disclosed state secrets, and now you want to be together with 
Arab security prisoners?! 


You are the minister, you can intervene, 


Vantnu: I did not reveal state seerets, 1 saved the country, You won't use 
nuclear weapons again. 


Kantatant: I don't know whether ornot we have the Bomb, What I do know 
is that as a soldier } fought on the front to defend you. You damaged my secu- 
rity and that of my children, You nced to pay for this, 


Vanunu: Who gave you the right to kidnap me? 


KKAHALANE: We have the nile of law, and you need to pay for what you did? 

Mordechai’s brother, Asher, attempted to enlist some left-wing Knesset 
members to improve Mordechai’s prison condition, but with litle succes, 
He turned to the Israel Association of Civil Rights, which represented Vanuna 
in 1995. But owing to Vanunu’s suspicions about the association, the organi- 
zation’s involvement ended. The solitary confinement was routinely renewed 
every sit months by the prison governor upon instructions fram the Shin Bet 
without recourse to the courts, In 1987, a year after Vnunu began serving hi 
sentence, the “Vanunu amendment” was added to Issaeli prison regulations, 
allowing the prison warder to sepierate a prisoner from the rest of the prison 
population, & decision that was renewable every six months by the 
authorities on grounds of national sccurity: Feldman appealed 1 
court in 1991 to have solitary confinement ended, but the prosecution cl 
thet the incident in which Vamunu had written on his palm the details of how 
he had been kidnapped from Europe was evidence of his determination to 
continue disclosing information, There had also been instances of Vanunus 
disclosing information during mectings with his family. During one meeting, 
‘Vamunu, according to a se nt named Boaz, told itis brothers “about the 


plice from where he was brought to Isricl, the vehicle in which he wasbrought 
‘and the methods employed to bring him there.” According to Bonz, he hed 
asked his brothers to arrange for the information 10 be published abroad. In his 
correspondence with forcign organizations, Vamunu had pressed them to carry 
‘on what he started and to publish additional information 

Feldman claimed that Vanunu, rather than continue to be held in solitary 
confinement, should be brought to trial in the event he disclosed say more 
information. Underlying the policy of solitsry confinement was a clash 
‘between what Vanunu saw as his right and responsibility to disclose informs- 
tion and what the authorities saw as their right 19 provect Israel's secrets 
related (o its security. Some perceived the solitary confinement as an attempt 
‘by the security authorities to seall Vanunu's lips by deiving him crazy, 

During one appeal by Vanunu for an casing of his prison conditions, 
Judge Zvi Cohen said that Vanunu had completed five years of imprisonment 
under conditions of isolation. These were without doubt difficult, but the key 
was in Vanunu's hands. “Yet,” Cohen added, “the authanties also had an obli- 
gation to take the sting out of the information which Vanunu still wants to 
publish” He recommended that another prisoner, chosen by the prisoa gover 
nor, join Vanunu in his cell. The judge's decision was a first step toward the 
end of Vanunu’s solitary confinement. Although Feldman suggested’ that 
‘Vanunu at least try it for an experimental period, Vanunu, suspecting that the 
prospective cell mate would inform on him, tured down the offs, claiming 
that the authorities did not have the right to decide who his cell mate should 
be, The authorities proposed that he be placed with another Jewish prisoner, 
but Vanunu wanted to be with other Palestinian prisoners (there were 700 
Palestinian prisoners and 40 Jewish prisoners at the high-security prison), Not 
surprisingly, the authorities turned dawn that proposition. The 1990s were 
chsructerized by court-appeals on behalf of Vanunu, demanding an end to soli- 
tary confinement and an improvement in-other aspects of his imprisonment. 
Jn 1995, during one such appeal, Vanunu began a hunger sitike over the con 
jons in which he was being held, He alsa appealed to the courts to investi- 
gate the circumstances of his kidnapping and his belicf that a foreign, 
non-Israeli, intelligence agency had been involved? 

“There Were also bizarre court appeals. In one appeal, he asked to know 
whether Cindy had been murdered: “Is it possible that this woman has been 
killed ty those who planned the kidnapping?” He alto made an appeal 
denouncing Shimon Peres’s election as prime minister on the grounds that he 
nd been the one to give the order to kidnap him. Another appeal wax Furci- 
cal, if typically highly principled; in it he appealed to the courts for fresh 
bread during the seven-day Passover holiday, when regular, or leavened, bread 
is not eaten. “Just like you have prison warders on the Sabbath snd Yom 
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Kippur, and like 1 worked at Dimona on Yom Kippur for matters of security, 
why doesn’t the prison bakery prepare bread on the Passover holiday?” “There 
was no obligation to provide fresh bread but edible bread,” the prosecution 
lawyer replied. “It is a matter of principle, not fresh bread. am appealing for 
the entire prison population,” Vanunu answered back. Judge Zvi Segal inter- 
rupted: “You are obligated to relate only to Vanunu in this appeal, not the 
entire prison population.” Vanunu turned to the judge: “You are wasting 
yourself here. You could be a great writer or poet.” A compromise was. 
reached, The prison authorities would put aside bread for him on the eve of 
the holiday. 

The solitary confinement engendered sympathy among antinuclear and 
human rights groups around the world. Organizations such a5 the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation, the Association for Peace in Italy, Movement la 
Pace in France, and Abolition 2000 (an umbrella organization representing 
700 nuclear disarmament groups worldwide) lobbied local politicians as well 
as the Israeli authorities and engaged in informational activities. For these 
groups, Mordechai Vanunu was a way to draw public attention to the danger 
‘of increasing muclearization in the Middle East. 

Internationally acclaimed scientists who identify with the antinuclear 
lobby have added their names to sppeals on behalf of Vanunu to the Israel 
authorities. When awarled the Nobel Peace Prize in 1995, Dr: Joseph Rotblat 
of Pugwash, the antinuclear weapons organization, singled out in his accept- 
ance speech Vanunu for “ihe exceptional price Vanunw was paying for whistle= 
blowing.” Rotblat, who: had withdrawn from the Manhattan Project in Los 
Alamos during the Second World War for reasons of conscience, hiad become 
fan sstivist in the nonproliferat 1, for which he had been barred 
from entering the United States until 1964, argued that whistleblowing 
“should become part of the seientist’s ethos.” But Rotblat’s sympathy for 
‘Vanunu was qualified by his belief that governments should punish those who, 
roveal its seerets 

YVanunu’s name often has been proposed by his supporters for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. In 1987, he was awarded the Right Livelihood Prize (worth 
$25,000), an alternative Nobel Prize of sorts dealing with issues like ecology 
and antinuctearism, Other prizes awarded to Vanunu include the 1988 D: 
Peace Prize and the 1994 Scan McBride Prize of the Genev 
International Peace Bureau. In 1998, Veterans Against Nuclear Arms (VANA) 
made him an honorary member. In 2000, the International Peace Bureau 
voted Vanunu “Vi ident? 

In early 1990, observers of Amnesty International who had come to 
Israel for his trial calted the conditions of his imprisonm inhuman 
and degrading”—one level below torture. They claimed that steps could be 
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taken by the prison authorities to ensure that Vanunu would not disclose more 
information and stil protect him from other prisoners (anotherreason that had 
heen given for his solitary confinement) without having to keep him in soli- 
tary confinement. There had been considerable discussion within Amnesty 
International, including putting pressure on the organization's central com- 
mitice from local chapters, for Vanunu to be recognized as a “prisoner of con~ 
science." He fitted this: classification because he was nonviolent, the 
committee believed, and his actions had been motivated by conscience, but 
1 he had disclosed military secrets (which a country has a ight wo protect 
under international lav) the organization withheld recognizing Vanunu as a 
prisoner of conscience. He joins’an illustrious geoup that includes Daniel 
Ellsberg, who had not been accorded the status for disclosing the Pentagon 
Papers, and Nelson Mandela, who had backed armed struggle against apartheid. 
‘The level of international support for Vanunu varied’ from country to 
‘country. Britain was the first country in which an organized Vanuinu campaign 
swas launched. This is not surprising, since the Vanunu affair had begun there, 
‘The Mossad abduction of Vanunu was enough to generate concer, Living in 
London, Mcir played an important role in the initial years of the campaign as 
‘a fivored speaker. An articulate Hebrew University law graduate, Meir tried 
to walk a thin line between aligning with the antinuélear movement and ensur= 
ing that prominence was given to his brothers plight. The UK campaign was 
charactetizad by its seeking out of elite left-wing sympathizers. Leading fig- 
ures in the UK campaign included Peter Berienson (Amnesty International's 
founder), Rami Heilbronn, an Isracli-born psychiatrist, and Reverend Bruce 
Kent, former chairman of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. The eam- 
paign’s coomdinator, Ernest Rodker, a carpenter by trade, was a Campalen for 
‘Nuclear Disarmament (CND) veteran. Later Rodker joined the Committee of 
100, which favored civil disobedience in pursuit of nuclear disarmament, By 
the carly 1990s, the UK Campaign to Free Mordechai Vanunu had assembled 
g respectable group of artists, writers, human rights activists, and parliamen- 
tarians, These included playwright Harold Pinter and actress Susannah York. 
‘There is unease among the British public about Israel's nuclear program. 
‘Asked in 1990 which countries Britain should not help to develop nuck 
weapons if it were asked, Istacl scored 86 percent (in contrast to 38 perc 
for Canada, 59 percent for Australia, 70 perwent France or Germany), Ask 
which conflict could be the cause ofa nuclear war, the British public said that 
the Middle East conflict was highest out of a possible seven—36 pereent in 
contrast with 2 superpower conflict (31 percent), an accident (2 percent), a 
terrorist attack (17 percent), Russia (14 percent), America (1 percent). 
But public opposition to nuclear weaponry. whether in the Middle E: 
or elsewhere, remains mostly passive. The campaign had a useful channel for 
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raising popular sympathy for Varunw through publicity on the Sunday Times’ 
pages on the campaign and more generally on Vanunu itself Among the cam- 
paign’s activitics were a weekly vigil on Saturdays outside the Israeli 
embassy, lobbying members of Parliament, presenting early-day motions in 
the House of Commons, and holding aits benefits for the Vanunu cause. (Its 
consciousness-raising ploys extended to propagating a “Mr. V. hybrid clema- 
tis" the flower, registered at the Royal Horticultural Socicty, has white petal 
with a central light-green vein of the Henryi variety, and the dark purple cen- 
ter of the Nelly Moser variety.) Though considered one of the largest pro- 
‘Vanunu groups, the UK. campaign had only 2,500 on its mailing list. Yet, the 
‘Vanunu issue left disturbing echoes on Israel's image inside Britain. A peti- 
tion with 17,000 signatures. calling for Vanunu’s release, was presented to the 
Israeli embassy, Parliamentary delegations visited Israel, including one by the 
British Parliament's Human Rights Group, which pressed the issue with 
Israeli officials. In one instance, demonstrators outside then President 
Weizmann’s mansion were surprised to be called in to meet the president. 
British lawyers attempted to sue the Israeli government in the British courts 
for Vanunu’s abduction. Yet, the UK campaign's success in influencing policy 
‘was small. The UX campaign was held at arms length by the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office. While the Vanunu issue was occasionally raised in 
Parliament and while the subject of the conditions of his imprisonment was 
successive British governments, includ- 
ing the Labor Party, declined to press the Israelis for Vanunu’s release, saying 
‘Was an internal Isracli matter, "Anybody revealing sensitive military secrets 
in any country risks harsh punishment,” one British minister said. 

‘The North American campaign on Vanunu's behalf began only in 1922 
‘after a number of antinuclear peace activists bad learned about the Vanunu. 
affair while they had been in Israel participating in an intemational peace 
walk on the twenty-fifth anniversary af the 1967 war. In contrast to the UI 
‘campaign, the American campaign engaged in more passive resistance, and 
included the use of such tactics as activists forcing their way into Isiacli con- 
sulates and the Israeli embassy in Washington, D.C., which often resulted in 
arrests. In 1997, demonstrators wearing Vanunu T-shirts blocked the entrance 
to the Nevada nuclear testsite. The North American campaign made on! 
ited inroads with the American public. Though one of the largest of the 
‘Vanunw campaigns in the world with chapters in various cities, including 
Washington, D.C., San Francisco, New York, and Chicago, its maili 
000 people and included many nonactivist opinion-formers such 


limited to 


The campaign in the United States was led by Sam Day of Wisconsin 
until his death in 2001. A former editor of the respected Bulletin of the Atomic 


Scientists, Day bad a long track record of antinuclear pacifism. But Day and 
the Bulletin were not an ideal match. “I favored total nuclear disarmament 
over the more moderate ‘arms control? approach of the Bullerin and its allies 
in the liberal scientific community.” But the decisive dispute was aver nuclear 
energy. In contrast to the enthusiasm for nuclear energy among many Bulletin 
readers, Day was critical, Hemmed in by the “conservatism of the Bulletin’s 
board; he left in 1977 after three years in the editor's chair, 

Bom into a privileged background, his parents served as US diplomats 
in South Africa, he soon shed his upper-crust background. In the 1950s and 
1950s, he worked as a reporter in a variety of American news organizations. 
He served a six-month prison sentence in 1989 for entering a missile launch 
site in Missouri; a four-month sentence in 1991 for entering the Fort McCoy 
base in Wisconsin to protest the Gulf War; and a sixteen-month sentence for 
distributing peace literature unauthiorizedly at a base in Omaha, Nebiaska, 
‘where long-range nuclear weapons were being stored. During his 1991 
imprisonment, he suffered 2 stroke that 1eft him partially blind. “Vanunu did 
what we have been doing for years in the US. For Israel to keep its nuclear 
program secret is dangerous in itself, as well as a bad example to other eoun- 
tries,” he said, “Vanunu was a mode! for nuclear weapons workers elsewhere.” 
he added, In 1994, he was arrested seven times while demonstrating for 
Vanunu. In contrast to the UK campaign, Day believed thet freedom for 
‘Vanunu was part of a wider international struggle for human rights, peace, 
and nuclear disarmament. 

Day's most celebrated act of antinuclearism occurred years prior to the 
Vanunu exposé when he was managing editor of the magazine The 
Progressive, and challenged a US law pronibrting the publicahon of intor- 
mation sbout manufecturing nuclear weapons. One of the magazine’s 
reporters, Howard Morland, wrote an article titled “The H-Bomb Secret” 
about how to make a hydrogen bomb, which drew wholly on interviews with 
scientists and information found in books. But, at the behest of President 
Carter, the US Department of Energy, which has responsibility for desizning 
and manufacturing the US nuclear arms program, got a federal judge to 
block The Progressive from publishing the article, claiming that the article 
could help a foreign government or terrorist organization to build an atomic 
bomb. Afier a six-month legal battle—and following the article's publication 
elsewhere—the US government gave in, In 1982, Day went to South Africa, 
where he reported for The Progressive on South Africa’s secret nuclear pro- 
gram, described by Day as a bulwark to defend apartheid, After leaving the 
magazine, he became a director of Nukewatch, a public interest group that 
sought to raise public awareness about nuclear weapons. His work at the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists and The Progressive shaped his thinking 
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about the need for grealer public awareness of the dangers of auclear 
swespoms. 

Perhaps the most novel form of Venunu campaigning. was the decision 
in 1997 of « middle-aged couple from Minnesots—Nick and Mary Eolofi— 
toadopi Mondzchai Vanunu. Lifelong pacifists, the Anglican couple. who hed 
‘Six chillren, were impressed by what Mary Eololf desonibed as “Vanunu’s 
courageous war against nuclear weapons and by the manner he withstood the 
treatment to which he was subjected s result of his adherence to his prinei- 
ples While the Eolofis* hope that Vanunu would be freed as a result of their 
adopting him failed the adoption was an important step, because the Israeli 
authorities —a litle surprisingly—allowed Vanunu to meet the Eolofis during 
the latter's occasional visits to Isrtel. But for Venunu himself. the adoption 
served little more than as a tactic in his own personal camps 

By the late 199¢s, the US Campaign to Free Mordechai Vanunu fad 
redefined its lobbymg tactics and had moved from grassroots activism to lob- 
‘ying in Washington, D.C, based on a recognition that “what comes out of 
Capitol Hill has more impuct on Iscael than almost anything else. The Isreclis 
listen to Coagress.” Day stid. “We are trying to get + message to the Israeli 
sympathy for 
Isracl, oiled by a powerful Jewish lobby. campaigning for Vanunn sas an 
uphill bale, at best. In 1999. two Democratic (snd Jewish) senators—Russel} 
Feingold (Wisconsin) and Paul Wellstone (Minnesota}—took up the matter 
with Secretary of State Madcicine Albright. She told them. “We do aot wish 
{0 support and endorse his activities, unt was con- 
icted are vezy serious, Bul Vantiny écterioration [in solitary com 
Gnement] ie one that ought to be reviewed on humanitarian grounds.” That 
same yest, US activists lobbied 2 daven House of Representatives members 
in the United States, led by Ronald Dellums, 2 California Democrat, and 
‘wrote to President Clinton secking his intervention in V 

Later, in 1999, year after Vanunu's release fi 
the US campaign, with the help o 1¢ lobbyist on Capitol Hill, pes- 
suaded thirty: compris 17 percent of the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives, to write President Clinton to ask him to intercede 
and seek Vinunus release from pnson, President Clinton replied “We re 
closely foilowing the matier of Vanunu's incarceration. We are particularly 
concemed by reports sbout the conditions in which he is being beld. I share 
your concerns ca the matter of Israel's nuclear program. We will continue t0 
raise these subjects wit gners were realis- 
tie enowgh to believe were not high, 
which weakened yet further after the Republican vietory in 24K)1, they had 
located a sensitive spot in Isescli officisidom by pushing the Vanunu ease on 


Capinol Hill 


government through Congress,” he added, Yer with Congres 


m solitary confinement, 


Parallel to its efforts on Capitol Hill, members of the US campaign— 
among them Felice CohenJoppa, who for tweniy years was publisher of the 
Nuclear Resister, a support network for imprisoned antinuclear and peace 
activists, and Ant Laffin—worked within America’ antinuclear and peace 
lobby, zecruiting the support of Professor Hans Bethe, a former director of 
the Los Alamos laboratory, and the Federstion of American Scientists 
(FAS), Further afield. it got suppor fiom another whistleblower, Danicl 
Ellsberg, who had Jeaked the Pentagon Papers, as well as from Americans 
who had bea held hostaxe in Lebanon, It also won the ear of ex-President 
Jimmy Carter 

Three other countries that had been directly involved in the Vanunu 
affair were Norway, Ialy, and Australis. Norway liad) supplied Israel with 
heavy water for the redclor. Criticism erupted after the Sunday Times's 
exposé, in effect, had sugersted that the hesvy water hisd been used to build 
bombs. Nomvegian sympathy for Vanuna, which had grown since ic mid= 
1990s, centered on the efforts of sx-diplomat Frederik Heffeman, the pres 
dent of the Norwegian Peace Alliance, a roof organization of the country’s 
peace movement. He was instrumental in getting Vanunu nominated for the 
Nobel Pesce Prize. 

tn 2001, Vanuna was awarded! an honorary degree by Tromso 
University, Norway's most northerly university, whieh is si 
Arctic Cirele, Concemed that such an accolade would set what Vanunu sup- 
‘porters hoped would be a precedent for other universities, including those in 
the United States, the Isracli ambassadorin Oslo traveled to Troms} in a vain 
attempt to persuade university officials to cancel the ceremony. 

‘The Nonwegien government took a low posture on the subject of 
‘Vanunu's plight until 1994. Then, ass sesult of growing sympathy and mass 
petitions that called for Vanunw'’ release, the mutter was raised. Norway 
key role in Ismeli-Palestinisn diplomacy, which resulted in the Oslo, 
accords, gave the government entrée to Jerusalem far more influence then 
‘the small Scandinavian country: could normally bave expected. In 1995, its 
deputy foreign minister said, “Notwithstanding that the fsrseli authorities 
regard Vanuns ss having harmed national security, we hope thit the peace 
‘process will result in positive consequences for Vsnunu.” Its foreign mintis- 
ter fold Yossi Beilin, who hiad since the 1980s been clected 10 the Knesset, 
and been appointed minister, thal, as Norway's involvement in the Isracli- 
Palestinian process grew, so would pressures inside the country in the mat 
ter of Varun. 

‘aly was the most important of the three countries involved, given that 
‘Vanunu reportedly had been Kidnapped from there. A pro-Vanunu commitice 
‘was formed in Italy in 1990, in the altcrmath of disclosures about how Vanuna 
‘had been kidnapped from Italy, but it folded after a short while. The Comitato 
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Liberti per Vanunu, whose founders included Supreme Court Judge Ametico 
Postiglione, a specialist in environmental law, and Senator Giovanni Russo, 
revived in 1997 with the goal of reopening the official inquiry into the ci 
cumstances of Vanunu'’s dissppearance. This followed the disclosure by an 
Israeli newspaper of how an Israeli naval craft had been involved in Vanuna’s 
abduction. But the Rome government declined to reopen the inquiry on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 

In Austlia, pro- Vanunu activity centered on St John’s Church in Sydney. 
‘where Vanunu had lived and had been baptized before leaving for the Sunday 
Timesin London. Butafier Reverend John McKnight had lef the church, activ= 
ity declined. In 1996, after a chureh service marking ten yearssince Vanunu fad 
been abducted the church's assistant pastor. Reverend Simon Henderson- 
Brooks, relaunched the campaign. (Today the church has a replica of bis 
prison cell next to the baptismal font in the comer of the sanctuary) 

Elsewhere, pro-Vanunu committees sprang up in Belgium. Canada. 
Finland, France, Germany, New Zealand, and Sweden. The Canadian 
Committce to Free Mordechai Vanunu numbered chapters in Montreal. 
Toronto, Vancouver, and Winnipeg. The Canadian Department of External 
Affairs and Parliament were lobbied by the committee. In 2 handful of other 
countries, including Germany, The Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain, antinu- 
clear groups and local chapters of Amnesty International took up the cause. 
For many. the anniversary of the kidnapping, September 30, was a key calen- 
dar date for such consciousness-raising activities as demonstrations outside 
Isracli diplomatic posts. 

Church groups that are active in promoting peace and antinuclearism 
also have taken up the Vanunu cause. among them the Quaker movement. the 
Anglican Church, the Catholic Workers Group. the United Reform Church or 
United Church, Jonah House, and Pax Christi; the latter two Christian groups 
advancing peace and security. Most active was the Episcopalian Church: 
‘Vanunu was the recipient of the church's international award for “courngeous 
and conscientious witness for peace and justice.” In 2000, Varuna was elected 
Humanist of the Year by the Church of Humanism in New York. Leaders of 
other churches, including Britain's Archbishop of Canterbury, have been fes- 
itant to identify with the campaign's goals. partly because they do not want to 
center into potential conflict with Israel or the Jewish community. For this rea- 
son, Vanunu campaigners have placed importance on winning over Jews. and 
Particularly rabbis. to their ranks. The US-based Jewish Peace Fellowship, 
which opposes nuclear weapons, came out in support of Vanunu. Fellowship 
President Rabbi Phillip J. Bentley said, “It must have been terribly painful to 
‘Vanunu to discover such a deep conflict between his Jewish identity and his 
moral sense. Vanunu did what he did not to hurt his people or his nation, but 


out of an overwhelming sense that Isrzel was involved in something he 
‘regarded as evil and wrong” A number of rabbis in the Reform Jewish move- 
ment have also joined in the pro-Vanunu movernent. In 2001, twelve rabbis 
from different streams of Judaism petitioned Israeli President Moshe Katsav 
to pardon Vanunu on humanitarian grounds. But both Venunu’s own rejecti 
‘of his Jewish roots and general reticence of diaspora Jewry to publicly eriti- 
ccize Israel made it an uphill battle. 

‘There was a luck of coordination among the various Vanunu support 
‘groups. This was partly due to their different tactics, such as between the US 
grissroots antinuclear campaign and the more clite-oriented British cam- 
aign, which was geared more toward the Vanunu cause, The Israeli support 
‘group, while important because it provides those abroad with ongoing infor- 
mation sbout Vanunu's plight, was itself strapped for supporters and moncy 
and did not fulfil its role of linking groups worldwide. 

The Vanunu campaign took a revolutionary tum with the evolution of 
the Internet. The Internet had the potential for bringing the Vanunu cause to a 
far wider audience. All the Vanunu support groups have Internet sites. with 
many having more than one site. One search elicited the over 1,000 Vanunu- 
elated sites.’ On many of the sites, the information covers the background of 
the case and developments since Vanunu's imprisonment, including his court 
appeals. Transcripts, such as a Knesset debate on nuclear wesponry, appear on 
‘some sites. and some serve as 2 bulletin board for local activities of Vanuntt 
support groups. The US site (www nomiolence org/anunu) is one of the 
biggest sites. Each page begins with a “Free Vanunt” emblem sticker. Some 
sites include petitions for supporters to sign and e-muil to, say. the Israeli 
Ministry of Justice or to local government representatives in order to pring 
pressure ogainst Israel. There are also other Internet sites dealing with the 
Israeli nuclear subject, such as the ones put out by academic groups and by 
the Federation of American Scientists on the Israeli nuclear program. Much of 
the information about the Israeli nuclear program appears to be drawn from 
similar sources and is therefore repetitive—and eventually boring to the 
Internet surfer. It is not possible to verify the number of hits these sites 
receive. In addition to its role asa vehicle for generating international support 
for Vanunu, the Internet also has enabled disparate support groups and 
activists, whose coordination is characterized by very few physical meetings 
between supporters in different countries, to follow one another's activities 
‘and update themselves regarding developments in the case. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the level of international notoriety that 
‘Vanunu has generated for himself: Intemational interest group pressure is 2 
decidedly risky and imprecise process. Success is dependent first on whether 
the Vanunu question generates support domestically in a particular country; 
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second, on whether decision makers inside that country can be influenced to 
accept the merits of Vanunu's cause; and third. on whether the Israeli govern 
ment would be responsive to international pressure given the politically sen- 
sitive nature of Vanunu’s cause. 

Inno foreign country has Vanunu generated « widespread base of pop- 
ular support like that enjoyed by Nelson Mandela in South Africa and Natan 
Sharenky in the Soviet Union during their struggles for freedom. One excep= 
tion occurred when a huge petitions signed by one million Norwegians from 
members of sixty-five organizations in the country demanded Vanunu’s 
release. The Vanunu issue has been debated in parliaments mostly as result 
of initiatives by liberal and socialist politicians. The Green Party initiated a 
debate in the Bundestag in 1987, and italian politicians called on their gov- 
emment to investigate his abduction. In 1998, the Australian Senate resolu- 
tion called for Vanunu’s release, as did another by fifty members of the 
Swedish Parliament. Four such resolutions have passed the European 
Parliament, in 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1997. In 1990, the European Parliament 
called on the Israeli president to pardon Vanunu. Failing this, it said, aid and 
scientific cooperation between the European Community and Isracl could be 
delayed, But with the realignment of the Middle East during the 1991 Gulf 
War, the threat hanging over the European Union-Isracli scientific coopera- 
tion subsided, 

But ihe subject of Vanunu’s release did not move from the parliamentary 
arena to the diplomatic arena. With the exception of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, no foreign Western government has called upon Israel to release 
Vanunu, Three Isracti premiers—itzhak Rabin, Benjamin Netsnyahu, and 
Ehud Darak were approached by their Normegi 
a gesture. Prior to Vanunu’s release from solitary confinement, other gow 
like the United States, Britsin, and Germany, raised th 
conditions of his imprisonment but carefully stopped short of seeking hi 
release, acknowledging that it was an internal matter between Vanunu and the 
Isracli government. And, despite the direct interest of Italy and Britain 
Vanunu’s disappearance, neither turned the subject into a diplomatic casus 
belli with Israel, 

‘The Vanunu campaign never mushroomed into a true international 
movement, The absence of both a powerful movement of sympathizers 
abroad, in particular in the United States, and a wide support base in Israel 
doomed the campaign, As superpower rivalry ended, concem with the danger 
of nuclear proliferation was replaced by issnes such as economic recession, 
unemployment, and the environment. And even though the 1991 raq war 
reminded people of the danger of nonconventional weaponry in the region, 
there was no fallout for Vanunu’s personal fate. The Vanunu campaign was 


countesparts to snake such, 


little more than an annoying public relations event, but it did ensure that the 
Israeli authorities would become aware that there were groups monitoring 
his condition. 

A steady stream of letters to the Israeli Justice Ministry over the years 
seeking Vanunu’s release produced polite but standard replies. As Justice 
Ministry lawyer Tamar Gaulan wrote to one correspondent, “Mordechai 
‘Vanunu cannot possibly be released from imprisonment as this is contrary to 
Principles of an orderly society which must be able to protect itself against 
serious offenders.”® The increasing intemational criticisms in the years prior 
to 1998 may have acted as leverage for Israel's decision to release him from 
solitary confinement. Vanunu's twelve years in solitary confinement had 
served the interests of the defense establishment by dulling Vanunu’s memory 
and caused him to forget the highly classified technical information that he 
had gathered from his work at Dimona. With that achieved—and with Vanunu 
still behind bars for another six years—there would be little reason for even 
the hawkish security officials within the defense establishment to continue to 
insist on his being held in solitary confinement. Official policy regarding 
‘Yanunu for the most part hinged, like other aspects of Isriel’s handling of the 
affair, upon external interests involving its posture of nuclear ambiguity. It led 
Sam Day to conclude, “I have little doubt that Vanunu won't be released 
before he serves his full eighteen years, We do what we think is right. Our activ- 
ity is above all educational. Opening people's eyes to the meaning of nuclear 
‘weapons is the best education.” But “opening people’ eyes” about the israclt 
nuclear program hed taken place mainiy within the antinuclear movement. 

Inside Israel Vanunu was regarded as a taitor, The small minority of 
peuple abroad (who were not direcily affected by fsracli nucicar policy) wlio 
supported Vanunu contrasted with the very small minority who were inside 
Ismael (and who were directly affected by the policy and by the region's mili- 
tary balance) 


wing Al Hamishmar, Gideon Spito, who later became one the leaders of the 
pro-Vanunu campaign in Israel, caused some controversy when he compared 
YVanunu to a parent who punished a child for wanting to stick a metal wire 


into an electric socket: “If a parent who prevented their child from being 
electrocuted were brought to trial on charges of child abuse, they would think 
that the system had gone mad. Vanunu feared that if the government suc- 
ceeded in sticking a metal wire (a nuclear one) into a socket it would electro- 
cute us all in 2 nuclear death?" The newspaper’ literary editor, Yael Lotan, 
who joined Spiro in the campaign. was more circumspect and compared 
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Situation to the Israeli public’s reaction to the 1982 Lebanon war. 
“Operation Peace for Galilee” by the Israeli government, the war 
goal to end the reign of terror caused by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization in southern Lebanon in Isract's northern kibbutzim, or settle- 
ments, in the Galilee, “Most people supported the Lebanon war. Today this 
been reversed. The majority now know that it wasn’t a war but simply 
bloodshed caused by a few leaders who wanted to “impose order’ in a neigh= 
boring country by force,” Lotan said, 

However, others, like Yoram Nimrod, a Haifa University historian, who 
had been campaigning since the 1960s in favor of open debate on nuclear pol- 
said, “Vanunu’s disclosure was damaging, People will identify the cause 
‘of a non-nuclear Israel and nuclear disarmament with the treason of Vs 
And Levi Moray, a left-wing journalist, argued that ¢ public debate did not 
require colorful pictures of the reactor, which Vanunu had brought to the 
Sunday Times, Even the socialist newspaper Davar, the organ of the trade 
union movement, editorialized that ‘Vanunu's claim that the citizenry were 
kept in the dark about Israel's nuclear program could not be refuted entirely 
becuuse military censorship had nullified most of the reports without making 
any connection to their level of accuracy. “But the way to advance his strug- 
gle should hive been via the Knesset and the government,” the paper opined. 
hree months after the Sunday Times's exposé, the Committee for a 
Public Trial for Mordechai Vanunu was formed. It had three objectives: first, 
that Vanunu should receive a public trial instead of the closed-door trial he 
had been given; second, that the eampaign’s focus should be less on Vanunw' 
personality and more on the nuclear issue; third. that the public should be 
encouraged to debate the nuclear question as 2 means af gelting the country. 
to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. This committee succeeded the 
Israeli Committee for the Prevention of Nuclear War, which hid been estab- 
lished in the aftermath of the Chernobyl disaster. Later, the Committee for a 
Public Trial for Mordechai Vanunu, became, in tum, the Committee for 
Mordechai Vanunu, 

Spiro, a veteran of left-wing causes and « journalist by profession, has 
taken a stand on Palestinian human rights, on Isracli arms sales, and on reli- 
gious demands to change Istacl’s secular character. Characteristic of his 
unorthodox campaigning style is his correspondence with judges, critiquing 
their judgments und arousing the anger of court authorities. But the pro- 
ign made little headiyay and remained on the political fringe. 
Popular Isracli support in favor of the possession of the bomb hindered the 
committee's ability to become a center political movement like the left- 
wing “Peace Now" movement that favored territorial compromise for peace, 
At the beginning of the 1990s, the Committee for Mordechai Vanunu num- 


bered 50 members, Ten years later, the number had risen to only 500. In 1996, 
it organized the Intermational Conference on Democracy, Human Rights and 
Moidechai Vanunu, attracting such internationally known names a5 Dr. 
Rotblat and Ellsherg.” 

‘Yet, a subtle change could be scen among educated liberal Israclis dur- 
ing the 1990s, favoring not only Vanunu's release from solitary confinement 
but also his early release. In addition to Hadash, the Communist Party, some 
also in the left-wing Meretz, among them Knesset member Zahava Gaton, 
backed an early retease for Vanunu. Shulamit Aloni of Meretz, who had been 
cotimunications minister, said in 1996, “No penal code allows you 10 send 
somebody mad, The man poses no danger, In the Jast ten years science and 
technology have changed. There is an element of revenge. I call on the gov- 
ernment f6 release him.” Liberal writers and journalists, such as Aryeh Shalev 
and Yaron London, penned theit support for an early release, Yehonathan 
Geffen, n Maariv columnist, argued “If we free Vanunu now and realize that 
what he tried todo was be a total revolutionary, out of real fear for the atom 
bomb, it will not only be an act of kindness to Vanunu, it wil also show the 
whole world that the fear of the aton: bomb and the nuclear race scares all of 
us and sometimes makes people do desperate things just as dropping the aiom 
bomb iss separate act”? 

In 2001, Israel Television's Channel|2 broadcast Binat Fishbein's docu 
mentary on Vanunu and his campaign. Though sympathetic, the program was 
diseppointing because it failed to throw new light on the affair—partly 
because the military censor's scissors cut out the details of the Mossad kid- 
napping after he was lured to Rome."* 

Part of the credit for the change in the Isracli public's perceptions goss 
to some artistic portrayals of Vanunu's message. These took the Vanunu ques- 
tion out of its political paradigm, cracking the stereotype that the defense 
‘establishment had tried to foster of Vanunu as traitor. They range from Hanan 
Coken’s exhibit, “Who will press the button?” (1993); to Micky Tropher’s 
life-size figure of Vanunu (2000), which was constructed entirely of barbed 
wire; to Benny Efrati’s exhibition titled “A Handful of Sweets, Summer 
2048," which included an imaginary Israeli postage stamp with a portrait of 
‘Vanunu on it. In his documentary film titled /Am Your Spy, Nissim Mossek 
(1997) filmed a car journey taken by Meir Vanunu to Ashkelon to visit his 
brother in prison, Images were interspersed with interviews with Hiroshima 

jctims, which were designed to transform the viewer's perception of Vanunu 
8 a traitor to one of someone who had raised the subject of the Israeli bomb, 
Which would eventually be dismantled. Mother A Story About Loyal 
(2001) is a film of a fictionalized character portraying Vanunu’s moth 
‘Vanunu—or at least his hand—was even used on the Internet in a commercial 
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for an Israeli Intemet newspaper, Walla. The advertisement, with a picture of 
‘Vanunu’s hand with “I was kidnapped” printed on it had as its caption “There 
are better ways to get your secrets out...” 

Most successful was Yigal Efrati’s play, Mister V—Searching for 
Mordechai Vanunu. Its performances in Israc] won favorable reviews. Later, it 
toured North America and Britain. Performed in a space that exacily dupli- 
cated the size of the cell in which Mordechai Vanunu had been held in soli- 
tary confinement for twelve years, Jonathan Cherehi’s one-man performance 
related the man’s torture s a series of memories. philosophical thoughts, and 
hallucinations. As he paced his constanily lit cell, Cherchi attempted to show 
control of the individual by a state stecped in fear and self-censorship over the 
forbidden subject. A clue to the play's success in breaking down the traitor 
stereotype was 2 poll conducted by a researcher from Tel Aviv University’s 
‘Theater Studies Department, It found that 27 percent of the people who saw 
the play changed their opinion about Vanunu afterward, and 89 percent said 
that the performance gave them new information about Vantunu’s case. 

But change was confined only to segments of the liberal intelligentsia 
It did not extend to the wider population. This reflected the important role that 


minister who was in office at that time favor an eatly release for Vanunu. 
Another Maariv columnist, Amnon Dankner, noted, “Vanunu damaged the 
‘Most secret part of Israels security and whoever does so should know that if 
he extends a hand to the fire, he will get burned.” In an editorial titled “A 
Third Of? For Vanunu.” Haarer= opined, “When the judges gave Vanunu 
ightoon yoars the astumption was that he would serve eighteen years and not 
be released for good behavior. Asa country based on Taw, we cannot afford to 
act lightly toward those entrusted with the mast secret of information who 
break this trust. Vanunu could have chosen democratic ways to advance his 
‘views against Israeli nuclear policy; 

fier twelve years in solitary confinement, Vanunu was released in 
March 1998 and was allowed to mix with the rest of the prisoners. Malmab 
head Yehiel Horey, who as the chief security officer of the Israeli Ministry of 
Defense, was the official who was responsible for the prison conditions and 
for Vanunv’s release. He had administrative control for security within the 
ministry and all defense-related agencies, including the army, the Isracli arms 
industry, the intelligence services, Dimona, and the biological research labo- 
ratory at Nes Ziona. In his fil + he held decidedly conservative views about 
obedience and patriotism. A former lieutenant colo Horev had 
joined the Malmab in 1969, One of his early jobs was as security officer at the 
Dimona reactor." In 1986 he had been appointed to direct Malmab, He was 
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responsible for appointing, directing, and training 300 security officers and 
thousands of guards. 

‘The process that finally resulted in Vanunu’s felease from solitary con- 
finement went back to December 1993. Using his status as chairman of the 
Knesset Statute Committee, Knesset member Dedi Zucker of Meretz had 
requested permission from the prison and security authorities to meet Vanunu, 
But the Shin Bet, the domestic intelligence agency, had rejected the request. 
It would give permission only to Knesset members from the intelligence sub- 
committze of the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee. Only 
intelligence subcommittee members could be relied on not to leak informa 
tion, agency officials claimed, Wanting to “awaken the security specter from 
its slumber?”” Zucker threatened to appeal to the Supreme Court, Following 
the intervention of Attomey Gencral Michael Ben-Vair, the Shin Bet relented. 
Zucker was accompanied by Minister Shahal, who had ministerial responsi- 
bility for the prison serviees to his meeting with Vanunu, Zucker agreed not 
to discuss the crime (the disclosure of Israel's nuclear program) for which 
‘Vanunit liad been imprisoned, In the meeting, which lasted two hours, Vanun 
told Zucker that solitary confinement was unbearable, “I had the impression 
that he had a very strong sense of mission and self-control. 1 didn't have the 
impression that he was sane,” Zucker said.!* 

‘Three years passed after Zucker’s plea in 1993 with no improvement in 
‘Vanunu’s conditions of imprisonment, Intemational pleas to alleviate those: 
conditions went unheeded, Then, in 1997, another Knesset member, Yossi 
Katz of the Israel One, or Labor, Party, took up the case after reading about 
Vanunu’s prison conditions. It was while chairing the Knesset State 
Compiroller’s Commiitce that his auemtion was diawit wy the issue UF prison 
conditions of maximum-sccurity prisoners. A lawyer specializing in labor law 
from the port city of Haifa, Katz had a track record on human rights. He was 
also a lone voice in his own party on the subject of Palestinian Arab refugees 
who had fled in the 1948 war of independence: he supported the right of 
100,000 Palestinian Arab refugees to be reunited with their families. Katz 
touched a raw nerve, because his stance implied that Israel was responsible 
for the refuugee problem. In sympathizing with Vanunw’s imprisonment, Katz 
placed himsclf on the left of the centrist Istact One. But he distinguished 
between the imprisonment and Vanunu's crime of disclosing nuclear secrets. 

‘When Katz arrived at Ashkelon Prison for the first ime, Venunu did not 
know who Katz was. Katz told Vanunu that if he would undertake not to dis- 
cuss his work at the resetor, it might be possible to get him out of solitary con 
Finement, But Vanunu refused, saying that it would impinge on his freedom of 
speech, However, he was prepared not to undertake to discuss the names of 
‘other workers at: Dimona, because he “respected their right of privacy” Katz 
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informed Shin Ret hesd Ami Ayalon of Vanune’s willinaness not to disclose 
workers’ names, and Ayalon replied that he had no objection to Vanunu's 
being tzken out of solitary confinement. The matter. Avalon added, was up to 
Hores. Horev told Katz that Vanunu was no longer = danzer to Isracl’s secu- 
ity: So did Jusice Minicry attorney Deborah Hea. who was responsible for 
the Vanuna file, and who is known for being inflexible oa security cases. The 
new police minister, Avigdor Kshalani eave the order to release him from 
solitary confinement. 

‘At noon ea March 12 1998, Ashiclos Prisoa governor, Itshak Gabbai, 
extzred the cell of Vanuns and. with an air of unaseal formality, read aloud en 
official announcement. From thet point on. the door to his cell would be 
locked only at night Vamunu coald come and go s5 he pleased. Vanunu 
stcpped through the cell door into the corridor, turped right, ard headed for 
Ihe steel gate thet separsies the maximun:-security wing fom the Tes of the 
jail A warder tured the key snd pushed the este open. 

With a fecling of apprehension, Varuna emexged into the rsscous prison 
yard where the inmates were mingling. He was nervous about how they would 
reat him After all, be was 2 convicted spy: Known by bis colleszues as 
humane, Gabbsi decided to accompany Varunu on his walk throug 
prison yard. Vamunu experienced anew such long-forgottea pleasures as chat- 
the open sky. and appreciating pi 
Avigdor Feldman, Vanune wat 
clearly delighted. Feléman s 0 his fellow prisoners, “Hello. how 
are you?’ and they replied quite courteously." They were very curious and 
there W25 20 astezonism.” He strolled sround the yard chatting with other 
immates snd storing at 


fo pass xy mesages from 
Vasunu: one who Inter did was transfered to ancther prison. That prisonsc’s 
¥ excited more so than be could remem 


Vanunu declined to recite 
‘wine insicad on the table. A fight ensped with other J 
was sent back to solitary confinement for a tims. Ye 
setback, 3s the Eolof, his adoptive parents, [3 
bic improvement in his mental condition occurred. 

The authorities hed Racked down, it appeared. The disclosing o¢ not of 
ames of Vanuru's fellow workers at Dimona had never be: 


release from solitary’ confinement. scconding to the prison authorities, was 
‘that Vanunu bad agreed for the first time to bc cxamined by prison psychol- 
‘ogists, which up to now he had stesdfasly refused. In weighing Venuna’s 
Request to be taken out of solitary confincment, the prison authorities had 
‘opinions regarding three issues: psychological, physical. and security. “A 
medical exemination showed the effects of the solitary confinement on the 
prisoner's mental state” ssid Nili Arad, Justice Ministry director general. 
Security officials were consulted. “The security considerations —which still 
apply—were weighed up on the one hand and the considerations conceming 
the mental health of the prisoner were weighed on the other.” Arad sdded Yet, 
in practice. the effect of solitary confinement had dulled Vanunu’s memories 
of the classified secrets of Dimons. and so be was less 3 danger 10 national 
security thea he had been earlier. Certain meacures for mavimum-sccurity: 
prisoners would still be takea. including no home leave, and his letters would 
Ui be censored. With 2 pending appeal by Vanumu’s lawyer to the Supreme 
Court against the backsround of growing international pressure, the Iseaeli 
‘government prefered to beck down before a court onicred it to do so. 

-Amonth after he was taken out of solitsry confinement. Vazuau's file 
came up before the Prison Parole Board. Dressed in 2 dark brown uniform, 
with a gold crucifix around his neck, be told the board, “I want to use my 
democratic freedom of expression to arouse 2 legitimate public debste” 
But the board's discussion of the Vanuau case was. in effect, more of a 
routine procedure. 

The chances in Israel of carly reicasc for security-related prisoners are 
much lower then for other categories of prisoners. Only some 10 1020 percent 
of some 1000 security prisoners in Israci prisons are paroled aficr serving 
two-thirds of their sentence compared to more than 50 perceat of all prisoa- 
ers who are granted carly release" In the cate of security prisoners, the 
parole board may psy much beed to the opinion of the Shin Bet—with the 
hoard itself acting as litle more than a rubber stamp of the Shin Bet’. 
recommendation. 

‘Another avenue for early release was clemency offered by the Israeli 
president. Then President Ezer Weizmann in 1995 said he would “not accept 
3 request for clemency. Vanuno acted against the state. This is nct something 
that con be treated lightly. Feelings of mercy are strong. but treason is a very 
serious matter”= 

Bur Vanunu refused to express regret for his deeds, and <0 be declined 
to request clemency. In fect. decisions by prison parole boards or by the pres 
ideat are determined less by 3 prisoner's expressions of regret for his or her 
deeds and more by whether the possibility exists that tke prisoner might com- 
mit the crime again. In a letter to the Iseseli authorities. Dr. Ray Kidder, = 
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American nuclear scientist who worked at the Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, “challenged any official assertion that Vanunu possessfed] any 
{echnical nuclear information not already made public, \Vanunu hud little 
information because of his limited expertise in nuclear science and because of 
tight security restrictions at Dimona, Vanunu’s information on plutonium= 
separation techniques are-readily available in other sources.” Vanunu said that 
he would not disclose any further classified informs 
the law: There was a reasonable case to weigh Vanunu's parole reques 
parole board is not only authorized to cut a third off'a prisoner's sentence but 
may also send back to jail a prisoner who violates the conditions of parole. 
Yet the peculiarities of Israel's nuclear policy of ambiguity meant that 
anything short of complete silence would leave the defense establishment 
unsatisfied. The parole board failed to distinguish between the political inter- 
est of [sel for maintaining a policy of ambiguity and whether Vanunu had 
more classified information to reveal. Any former civil servant, in referring to 
information he had previously disclosed, unauthorizedly confirms its veracity. 
‘Tuming on its head a famous Talmudic law that kosher food that got mixed 
up with nonkosher food is still kasher if the former is sixty times greater in 
quantity than the ronkosher food, the parole board remarked that the twelve 
years Vanunu had served in solitary confinement was less than a sixtieth of 
the damage to state security that Vanunu'’s actions had caused. The board 
noted that at earlier sessions, Vanunu had revealed classified information. 
“This man is a continual ticking bomb, and poses a very real danger to state 
* Prison Service head Amos Gizani remarked, Indeed. days after his 
release from solitary confinement. the Sunday Times published an interview 
swith Mordechai: that interview was based on questions that the ucwspaper 
hd asked his brother Asher to raise and that Vanunu himself had not known 
\vere intended for publication. The prison authorities reaeted by canceling vis- 
its by Asher, who was the family's main contact with Mordechai, for six 
months. The prison authorities legal adviser, Haim Shmuleviteh, said “He 
will be released asa free man ina democratic state at the end of his sentence.” 
Presiding Judge Ephraim Laron ofthe Beershebe Distriet Court rejected 
Vanunu'’s parole request: “Early parole is conditional on the level of danger 
which a prisoner poses. True, Vanunu is unable to describe technical parts, but 
he can pass information from which others could learn from it, not necessar- 
ily about the nuclear weapon itself but about the ambiguity surrounding it. We 
cannot take a risk" the judge argue 
The defense establishiment’s opposition to clemency or parole was also 
clear when, feeling pluck ng gotten Vanunu out of solitary c 
finement, Katz. continued his efforts, Katz wrote to the government's | 
adviser and to Yehicl Horev in 2000, arguing that given the public relations 
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damage to Israel restilting from Venunu’s continued imprisonment, Israel 
could:eam kudos by, taking the humanitarian step of stating that Vanunu’s 
‘hyelve years in solitary confinement was equivalent to eighteen years’ impris- 
‘onmeat. In a step partly designed to silence Katz's efforts to obtain Vanunu’s 
freedom, in 2000, then Prime Minister Ehud Barak offered Katz the diplo- 
matic post of ambassador 10 Germany. But the civil service commissioner 
declined to approve the Katz appointment. “Yet,” as Feldman said, “if 
[Vanumu] did regret his action—and he is not going to—it might help.” Katz 
Temarked that if Vanunu tad expressed regret, he would have been on stronger 
ground to lobby fellow Knesset members in favor of an'early release, 

Still another avenue for Vanunu’s release was a spy swap. Supporters of 
‘Vanlunu raised the idea of an exchange with Jonathan Pollard, the ex-US Naval 
intelligence analyst who was serving a life sentence for spying for Israel, It 
‘would have been more palatable to Israeli mainstream public opinion at the 
Center of right of the polifcal spectrum than clemency or parole. But Katz 
failed to generate enthusiasm when he raised the idea with American embassy 
officials in Tel Aviv in 2000, despite the Clinton administration's earlier con- 
cern about Vanunw’s imprisonment conditions, US officials were not the only 
‘ones w turn down the idea. Vanunu himself rejected any step toward frecdom. 
that would be tainted with the label of spy: he believed he had acted to help 
the international community. 

Even more bizarre was the arrest of a Ramallah Areb who had planned 
to Kidnap the mayor of Ashkelon in order to force the release of Vanunu from 
Ashkelon Prison, Learning in 1992 that an Israeli friend was about to meet 
Mayor Bonny Watinin, Tyad Damisi, a recruit to the Palestinian Fatah organic 
zation, allegedly plotted to join his friend at the meeting and then take the 
mayor hostage and demand Vanunu's release. But the plot failed to material- 
ize after the mesting with the mayor was canceled at the last moment. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Reluctant Lobbyist 


THE SUNDAY THSES'S RELATIONSHIP with Vanuau graphically illus 
trates the responsibilities of and tensions between the journalistinformerrels- 
tionship, It raises questions reganting the obligations of a news organization 
to protect an informer if his or her life might be endingered by revealing 
information, its obligations if things go wrong, and the obligations of the 
informer to cooperate with the organization. [n contrast to the eagerness but 
inepiness of the pro-Vanunu groups, 2 potential source of support that was faz 
from inept and was less than eager to support Vanunu was the Sunday Times. 

How did the paper's management and Insight team resct after Vanunu 
lad been abducted? There was 2 week's delayed reaction. On Tuesday. 
‘October 7, two days after it publisied its exposé, members of the Insight team 
debated wicilier to inform the police that Vanunu was missing. Some 
reporters said they should not bother. since he bad gone off on his own, But 
Peter Hounam countered that the police should he informed. and when 
Hounam said that if the team did not agree, he would inform the police of his 
‘ownaccord, they agreed. A formal complaint was lodged with the police. who 
checked the Mountbatten Hotel but found nothing suspicious. Coffins that 
ind been flown from Heathrow Airport to Israel were mvestigated, and they 
discovered thai a coffin had been dispatched on the day Vanunu had disap- 
peared. They tracked down the family and found that it was quite innocuous. 
Inqqiviog wine mato with the Home Office, which controls immigration. but 
the police file was closed atier a couple of weeks. The inquiries to the Home 
Office did not, avcording to one Insight reporter. “go beyond the official 
level” Wendy Robbins, the researcher on the Insight team, was asked by the 
team whether Vanunu had been in touch with her. But she noted that she was 
inything suspicious that might give Vinumu away or offer 
he was. The foreign secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, was asked (0 
make an official request to the Isracli government for information. But = 
spokesman replied. “We have nv grounds fur intervening with the Israelis 
When it was revealed that Vanunu had been abducted from Italy and was en 
route to Israel, the management of the Suaday Times did not approzeh either 
the lalian government or the British Foreign Office to take up the matter with 
Italy. Instead. the paper's Insight team provided, in good faith, information 
that it had discovered regarding Vanunu's abduction to the judi 
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to see Sica five times, providing him with documentary evidence that the 
[paper had g:thered about Cindy and about Vanunu's abduction and that it had 
‘sed in preparing its news articles on these subjects. Houram made a state~ 
‘ment to Sica regarding Venuau’s motives for revealing scctets about his work: 
‘at Dimona. The paper also took Meir Vanunu to Romeo that he could sive 
his own statement to Sica. 

There were precedents for Sunday Times's journalists and informants 
Gisappcaring or even being murdered, In the summer of 1976, John Swain 
had been sent by the paper to report on the progress of the peasant army 
mobilized by the Ethiopian goverment against guerrillas in the northem 
province of Eritrea. Swain had disappeared after leaving the town of Aksum 
in the north of Addis Ababs, en route to the province of Tigre. He was the 
eighth Briton to disappear. He had been kidnapped by Tigrean rebels. Only 
the previous year, during the communist takcaver in Cambodia, Swain had 
flown as the only passenger on the last plane into the countsy’s capital. 
Phnom Penh, before it had fallen, For two weeks, he had been confined with 
others in the French embassy. watching as the victorious Khmer Rouge took 
over the city. A long and arduous trek out of the country kad followed. Five 
ages of the Sunday Times were devoted to Swain’s graphic account, “Diary 
of a Doomed City™ ft won him that year's British press “Journalist of the 
Year” Award. 

‘The Ethiopian incident shows how a newspaper goes sbout finding and 
‘obtaining the release of a reporter who has disappeared. “I talked to the for 
eign secretary 3 couple of times. That is really 2 formality. You do that to get 
she necessary backing and high-level thrust behind you. Then you deal with 
the senior official in charge of that ares of the world” said Frank Giles. Neil's 
predecessor as editor of the Sunday Times. Although there were relations 
‘between London and Addis Ababa, it was not easy to begin solving the prob- 
em of Swain’ disappearance, given that it was only the early days of the new 
regime und the province t which Swain had waveled was now in rebel hands. 
‘The British ambassador in Addis Ababe, Derek Day, turned to the Ethiopian 
‘goverment for assistance. A British consul then began ihe tip to Mckele, the 
‘capital of the province of Tigre, which bonlers Eritrea, but he was not allowed 
to continue because of the security situation. Nor did the authorities allow a 
Sanday Times journalist who had gone to Addis Absba to search fuether north. 
Notwithstanding a dispute between the Sudanese and British. govemments, 
the newspaper obtained from President Jzafaral Numeiry of Sudzn, who in the 
past had intervened on behalf of westerners missing in Bthiopis, « pledge of 
sonal help to extricate Swain. Swain was finally released because an inter 
view on the BBC World Service with Harold Evans, the editor, had eased the 
rebels” suspicions that Swain was a foreign intelligence officer posing as a 
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Joumalist. Eager for favorable publicity, the rebels saw a certain value in 
releasing him. 

When the bady of the paper's chiof foreign correspondent. David 
‘Holden, was discovered on the outskirts of Cairo in December 1977, two sen 
for Sunday Times journalists flew to Egypt, and two others flew co Ammsn, 
Jordan, where Holden had been prior to taveling to Egypt. By contras, after 
‘Vanuau hisd disepprared and was assumed to have been abducted to Isrsel, the 
aper sent only 8 junior member of the Insight team, Rowent Webster, t0 
Israel, She did hire a leading civil rights lawyer, Dr. Amnon Zichroni, who by 
coincidence was also the lawyer Vanunu had selected from a short list given 
40 him by the prison authorities. 

‘Vanuina was not a staff journalist with the panes, so his obligation to the 
paper was small, He had come to the newspaper on his vn Volition and was 
not in the same category, therefore, as a staff man who disappears. “Informers 
frequently disappear, He was not part of the Simday: Times's staiT in which 
‘ase lire isa moral obligationto find ous where he is. Rather there is an obli- 
gation to the family to find out” a former Sunday Times staffer said. 
guy who informs to the police is the “fink.” so is the guy who brings us 
Story, It reflects an ambivalence or worldly cynicism that just because some- 
‘one Brings us a good story, that dida't necesstrily mean they were angels. We 
realized they ofien had bad motives in bringing us the story. We didn 
ourselves 100 percent emotionally committed to the person.” he ssid. “If he 
had teen a Frenchman, or a German who had got kidnapped. we might have 
had a different view but because be was 2 Moroccan Sephardi there was not 
so mach interest in his welfare. There were those in the office who were a bit 
comempmaous of Vantin.” an Insight reporcer said. 

‘Vamunu was not the first informer whose fate was to become a matter of 
‘cancer for the Sunday Times, Anthony Mascarenhas, an Indian joumalist liv= 
ing i east Pakistan, witnessed the rebellion and fighting thet resulted in the 
independent state of Bangladesh, including the atrocities committed by west 
Pakistan in sn attempt to quell the rebellion. He approached the Sunday Times 
to tell his story and like Vanuma, requested that his name not be attached, But 
Harold Evans, the editor, ssid his nume had to he attached because it was an 
eyewitness account, It was clear that he would be unable to 20 back to west 
Pakistan, Evans paid him some $22,000 for the story, which ran for two 
weeks, but recognized Masearenhas's sccount as a continuing commitment, 
sending hin back to bring his farrity out and absorbing him into the paper's 
staff, Mascarenhas was spelibound, both by the papers integrity and by its 
Journalistic inssinct to recognize the story's significance. 

‘To its eredit, the newspaper discussed with Vanumu where he might set- 
tle after the publication of his story; because clearly he would be unable 10 
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return home. A number of countries were discussed by Venuau and the news 
paper as places where fie might make his new life. In addition to Britain, these 
‘included Cansda and the United States (both his zifiiend Judy Zimmet, and 
his brother, Meir, lived in Boston). Australia was also mentioned, but Vanunu 
had not been enamored of that country during his four-month stay there, 
“What interests them is to drink beer,” he said disparagingly. Another passi- 
bility was New Zealand. Stephen Millizen, the paper's foreign editor, knew 
‘David Lange, the prime minister and an ardent antinuclear activist, and 
believed he could arrange for Vanunu to get citizenship there. “In practice,” 
said Bruce Page, a former Insight editor, “ym have to find a very specific 
environment, The newspaper has to be very intimately involved with the gov- 
‘ernment in question. Thst means he would need to settle in Britain. You need 
to lay outa fot of positions with the ruling purty and the opposition. Youcould 
improvise on it afterwards. But you have to have it ready before” he sai 
Andrew Neil said. “We told Venunu that we would try to help him get ci 
zenship when all this was over” But the paper made no known approaches 
beforchand, presumably because it thought Vanunu's case foc application 
‘would be stronger once he had become an international political personalit 
If Vanunu had forcign citizenship and gave up his Isracli citizenship, an idca 
that he himself was toying with, it could discourage the Israelis (assuming 
-¥ were aware of the possibility) from planning to abvluct him because of 
the diplomatic repercussions thit would follow. 

‘Questions of judgment also arose because when Vanumu first contacted 
the Sunday Times, he ssid that be did not want his name connecied with tie 
expacé. Houam inciated that if the information wac going to be published it 
bad to be with Vanunus nsme on it, because its value was thet for the first 
time somcone who possessed inside knowledge of the Dimona zeactor was 
revealing. its innermost secrets. It took Hounam some time to persuade 
‘Venunu that his best security against being the target of'a Mossad operation 
was to attach his name to the paper’ exposé, There would bave been 2 story, 
even if Vanunus wish for anonymity had been respected, because the 
fifty-seven photographs that Vinunw had taken inside the Dimona complex 
were themselves of intemational significance, Of course, the story had added 
value with Vanunu’s sizme attached to it, but this should bave been weighed 
aginst the real danger to Vanunu. 

‘Yananu was no ordinary informer. He was one of the most important 
informers the paper had dealt with during Neil's editorship. If there was lim= 
ited rapport between the paper's staff and Vanunu, the pride of the Sundav 
Times still had been wounded: a foreign government had abducted a very 
important informer, The limited reaction of the Stenday Tomes’s executives is 
therefore most surprising: “Most of those on the executive level had not come 
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across a case like this before Many of them did not believe that the Israclis 
could abduct oar of their coatacts from London” an Insight reporter 
remarked. 

Even if the paper had pulled out all the stops, itis highly unlikely chat 
‘Venunu would have boca seleasod prior to his trial. Vet the intematicnsl plat- 
form that the Sunday Times enjoys 25 one of Britain's fewding newspapers 
‘night Rave brought about an easing in the uncompromising stance thet the 
Isracli government had adopted over the years conceminz Vanunu’s impris- 
‘cement conditions and, later, the possibility of 3 presidential perdon. Thece 
appears to have been a failure on the past of the Steaday Times to use the many 
British political contacts that a national newspap= usually hss. “Herry Evans 
‘would have been straight on to the proprietor. Thomson would bnve ssked 
questions in Parliament,” Phillip Knightley, an lasisht editor, s2id. Frank 
Giles, a Sunday Times editor, said, “I would start, es Neil did. to tuxn on the 
Journalistic beat to uy and follow the trial and reveal how be disappeared. 1f 
this failed I would zo to the foreign secretary himself. ! would talk to the sen- 
ior official who looked after the security services in the Middle East. Other 
than that I'm not sure what I could do, Newspapers don't bave missiles. 1 
could imagine that if I was in possession of 2 socret which would eravely 
embarrass the government | would say to the prime minister, “Unless you set 
me my informer Sack I would reveal your sceret’" A big surprise was the 
absence of any newspaper editorial after the Isracli government formally 
issued its amowncement thst Vanuns was in detention im Isreel 

According to Ivan Fallon, the depury editor, Rupert Murdoch, the owner 
of the Sunday Times, was not acked to take up the mater. This is surprising, 
given the good tie Murdoch hed with both Thatcher and Lacecti politica! toad 
es, Since the dyys when Benjamin Netaryaha (Iseel’s prime minister 
1996-1999) bad been his country’s ambessedor to the United Nations, tes 
had developed between the two men; more zhen once Netanyahu and bis wife 
‘Sura lied been hosted at Murdoch's London residence. “The day we Desin ask- 
ing oar proprietor to bring pressure is the day we allow him to put editecial 
Pressure on us. That is something we would not even consider Fallon said 
The idal owner-cditor relationship, bwever, is Fess one 
demarested lines of responsibility and more one based on to 
‘cave by the owner in the running of the newspaper but available 
contacts should become necessary. By contr, in the case of the Observer 
joumslist Farzad Bazoft, who was sentenced to death by the Iraqi regime. the 
chairman of the newspaper. Tiny Rowland, tumed to President Kenneth 
Kaunds of Zambia. whom he fixd known for many years. As result, Katmds, 
‘who had sood ties with Saddam Hussein. sent 2 top-secret sppeal to the Iraqi 
Ieader four days before Bazofi was hanged. (It was unsuccessful, because 
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Hussein had boca inaceurately informed that Rowlend’s company Lonhro hed 
‘Supplied arms to Iran.) Buta Ister appeal by Kaunda for the release of British: 
‘nurse Daphne Parish, who wac with Bazoft at the time, was successful. 

Where the Sunday Times could drew on negotiating muscle with the 
Isracli authorities concerned the additional classified information about pro- 
action processes inside the reactor—highly sensitive from Israel’ view- 
poin—uhich had not been pablished. The 6,000-word exposé that was 
published was only a small percentage of a far more detailed 60,000-word 
dossier of tsped testimony that Varunu hd given the papers reportersand Dr. 
Frank Burnaby, who had acted ss Insight’s scientific adviser in the Vanunu 
‘ory. The paper was planning to publish more articles based on Venunu’s 
information the following week about Isracl’s nuclear program, incloding 
highly sensitive information concerning the question of Israeli-South Afficsn 
nuclear cooperation. Vanumu, for example, had told the paper he had seen 
South Affican nuclear scicntists visiting Dimons. But before the paper's 
reporters had hed gn opporsunity to put Vanunu through further questioning, 
he had been kidnapped bby the Mossad. There were also fifty-seven photo- 
graphs that Vanunu hsd taken inside the nuclear reactor and elsewhere at 
Dimona. These are still in the possession of the Sunday Times. Only a hand- 
ful have ever seen the light of dzy. Time International (The Sunday Times's 
umbrella corporation) ought to have opened discreet negotiations with the 
Israeli authorities with a view to returning the remsining unpublished infor- 
mation in exchange for a reduced prisoa sentence for Vanunu, Instzad, the 
‘2dditional mformstion reached the hands of outside researchers. eventually, 
‘tuming up with US intelligence. 

Even Neil's statement when Vanunu was sentenced was devoid of direct 
‘efiticism of the Israeli authorities for abducting its informer. In his ststement_ 
Neil said that the psper understood thst 2 democratic govemment must pro- 
tect Secrets in the national interest and that most Israeli citizens regarded 
‘Vanunt 2s 2 trsitor. As Neil's deputy. Ivan Fallon, remarked, “He commited 
an offense under Isracli law. We believe in the rule of lew. We have not 
objected to that part of the process—although we have not felt very easy tat 
he was kidnapped and prosecuted, We have objected to the Jength of the sen- 
tence—sbsolutely out of keeping with the offense—and to the conditions 
under which he is held” Had Vanunu found sympathy among a significant 
section of the Isrzeli populstion, Neil's attitude toward) Venunu’s abduction 
might have been different. In June 1990, afer the Israchi Supreme Court 
rejected Vanunu’s appeal of his cightcea-year prison sentence, Neil, in an 
‘open lener to then Isracli president Chaim Herzog. which the paper pub- 
sel petit A cert dees ce Nel eat ia eaeoes ese 
given to the abducted informer, Isael would be bebsving on 3 par with 
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prercvolutionary totalitarian regimes in Easter Europe. “By pardoning 
‘Vanunu you would demonstrat: that Lael i= capable of recontilistion, 
humanity and mercy. Neil wrote A reply to the Simdiay Times by one of 
Heczoz’s aides rejecting the sper’s sppea! was published by the paper, amy 
‘sppeall for clemency would have to come froma Vanunu himseli, wrote the 
aide. But unless newspsper editor is prepared to see the consequences of 8 
disclosuze to an ultimate conclusion, whatever the reactions of ochers may be, 
itis obvious that the editor should not go ahead with the investizstion. 

Meir, Momlechsi Vanunu's brother. said. “I hve 2 very strong com- 
plaint about the way the Sunday Temes betuved. They have failed to make a 
strong declaration regarding Mordcchai's action. Did they think it was 2 
moral one? They have ignored the whole issue.” Fallon said, “We werent 
‘morally indignant that Israel had! the bomb, Nor were we very morally 
indignant that Israel had chosen not to tell its ez population or the rest of 
the world about the bomb. To us it was a matter of cnormous intemational 
public interest that Israel did have the bomb and we thought the world should 
know and that the poopie of Isad stould know —but that's up to the people 
of Istscl.” Editorially, the Sunday Times did not oppose possession of nuclear 
arms. Its Vnunu expost as noi a campsign against Israel's possession of 
the bomb; rather, the paper was against leracl"< nuclear capability being kept 
secret. Only connoisseur of the fine art of “news consuming” could sppre- 
ciate thet the sole saison d’éure of news organization is exposure. irrespec- 
tive of sny political connotation thst could be misconstrued by others. But 
the British and Italian governments could hardly be expected to ike up 
Vanunu’s disappearance in 3 serious manner cx itself 
appeared halfhexrted. 

Less than two months after Vanunu disappeared in an interview with 
Haaretz, Neil expressed no ange: or criticism tows! the Israeli authorities. 
Jollity even crept in. Asked by Hoaret= London comespondent, Shaul Zeca. 

with Vsnuna’s dissppearance the paper had canceled plans to bring 

oat a book, Neil replied. “Now the book is much better” Asked how Varuna 
‘would be able to benefit from the books profits, Neil replied “I really have 
to give it thought beczuse it is possible that the Israeli government would 
impound the money" Wha the correspoadent remarked that the money 
might then go to finance Mosssd ctivities, Neil's reply was that he was “pre 
the Mossad if they will tell me how they took 

fo Israel, Vanunu was 2 traitor and we took no View oa 
it We didn’ feel very easy that Isel, under its own Iw, had prosecuted 
‘anu, or even the fact that they kidnapped him, To us that was very inter= 
morally indignant about it.” Fallon said, 

‘Yet the Sunday Times deliberately opened its pages to cover the warious 
aspects and stages of the Vanunu affair. Between October 1986 and December 
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1999, the paper published 167 items relating to Vanunu. Given that these were 
nevessarily tied to the news ofthe dix: there was no even distibution durin 
that period: two thirds of the 107 items were pblished in 1986-1987 (during 
the aflermath of his abduction and the years of Vanunu’s trial) and in 1998 
(when Vanuns was released from solitary confinement). Some of the reports 
‘were very lengthy. These included journalistic investizations into Venunus 
diseppearance ("The Mossad’s Tender Trap.” “How Isracli Agents Snatched 
‘Vanunu”), disclosures aboet the whereabouts of Cindy in Israci end in Florids 
(Revealed: The Woman from Mossad), Vanunu® sea journey from Italy 
(Riddle of Vecuns Ship"), Peter Hounam’s courtroom testimony, and a 
‘econstrovted interview with Vanuau afier his zelease from solitary confine- 
ment. The paper published three editorials, calling for the release of Vanuna 
from solitary confinement, and from prison in 1992, 1996, znd 1998. It took 
‘six years from the time of Vanunu's abduction for the paper to publish its first 
editonal. although it did report ststement by the editor afler Vanunu bad 
‘been abducted in 1986-25 well as an open Ietier in 1990 from the editor to the 
Isracli president. The acwspaper published cleven readers’ letters conceming 
‘Vanuint in the 1986-1999 period, But there sere few follox-up storics in this 
period relating to the Isrseli nuclear prozram itself, Apart from the original 
‘Vanuna expose and the folloa-up pieces conceming reactions to the expose 
immodiately afterward. the paper published three reports: on Isracli-South 
Affican muckear contacts; oa Isacli-Indian nuclear cooperation; and on Syrian 
‘willingness to dismantle its biolozical capability if Iscacl dismantled its nuclear 
program, The paper’ sister, The Times, ako conered Vernumucreiuted develop- 
‘mentsin its news pases and opened up its acclaimed Jeter nage to the subiect. 

Important resoarces on which Insight could draw included embarrassing 
information. Insight. in the words of one of its team members, leaked infor- 
‘mation 10 British members of Purlisment to csise in the House of Comnons. 
In revealing Cindy's te identity, Hounam said that Insight “showed what 
really happened, We didn’t want to embarrass Israel, and if we do embarrass 
Sometimes it's because there is something to be embarassed about. They 
Tied and said that a crime was not commited in British ternitory. We are prov- 
fing that sucha crime was commiticd” ~We spent tens of thousancs of pounds 
tracking down Cindy not just because it was 2 good story but because if we 
could resolve the mystery surrounding the Mosssd abduction it would be one 
of the best ways of advancing his cause.” an Insight reporter said. ~The 
reportage might embarrass Isracl to the point where they would have to let 
him off the charges and let him go.” Robin Morgan, an Insight editor, said 
‘Morgan compared it to the media's inffuence in the revelations of the French 
seeret service's role ia the Greenpeace Rainbow Warrior affair. 

To believe that Isrsel would release someone who liad been chsrzed 
for disclosing one of the nation’s most important secrets because of some 
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‘embarrassing information ina foreign newspaper displays 2 poor appreciation 
of the media's influence in international polities. Morgas also said that Insight 
hoped to provide enough evidence for the British government to act. “The 
se2etion at the highest level in the British government was *You bring ws evi- 
dence to show a couple of Mossad agents hitting him with a sick of sand in 
the street and we'll act” an editorial executive said. Ironically, while the 
paper reported on the roles of the [svacli and Australian intelligence sexvices, 
i failed to investigate any MIS or MI6 involvement, such as trailing Vanune’s 
movements in London, beyond claiming that nso Special Branch men had 
observed Vanunu’s arrival at London's Heathrow airport accompanied by 
Howssm. Insight concluded thar MIS had tumed a blind eye to his dissppeaz- 
ance but would not fave tolerated any setion on British soil. Yet insight failed 
to examine whether MIS had actually been appreached—and thus forewamed 
about Isrmeli intentions—or whether MIS had actually told the Israelis that 
they woold tum a blind eye to Vinunu's disclosures. 

‘According to an Insight reporter, “It is tree that you look at the broad, 
canvas ie, were the security services involved? But we were more interested 
in the specific leaus we had like Cindy ard Rome. If we bad 3 lead of 2 CIA. 
involvement, we would also pursue it.” Some belicved that too much time was 
being spent on the story. that the story was over. and that it was time to move 
on to otker ones. It was, therefore. not surprising that the long article that 
Houiam wrote at the end of 1987, after he fad given evidence in the closed 
cors trial describing the atmosphere and what ic had ssid in the courtroom. 
‘was reduced to 2 quarter of its original length. The repocting was not always 
securate: the paper’ report on the eve of Vanumu’s tial in September 1987 
‘carried the headline “Sympathy fin Israel] Grows as Vanunu Trial Opens” Not 
‘only was it untrue, bat also the paper had provided ro evidence to support the 
claim. In reporting the information that Meir Vanunw had given the paper 
bout hive his brother had been abducted and takicn to Rome, [nsisht clasmed 
that Cindy had wooed him with the promise of sex (but only in her apartment. 
where she felt comfortable). How logical is it for a man on the run to fly to 
another country in oner to have sexual refations just as he is about to have 
sucha story published? Meir Vanunu denies ever having told the paper about 
thesex “They embellished truth with the part about the sex. I never told 
ther: that.” be sid. According to him. Cindy had offered ta help Mordechai 
contact the Italian press “The newspaper was tying to sensationalize.” 
remasked Mei $ 
put a headline that the man went after sex.” he added. The brother's protesta- 
tions notwithstinding. Vanune had Mirted with fer: 
researchers during the time 

In autumn 1992. an important change excurred when the newspaper 
sunbed 2 nations! appeal for releasing Vanunw fom solitary confinement 


‘and from peison. In an end-of year editorial titled. “A Time foc Justice’—the 
first time the paper printed an editorial on Varemu—the paper opined, “IF 
Issel is tobe scenas the civilized state on which it prides itself it must relent 
in the case of Mordechai Vanunu—soon The paper also Jaunched an appeal 
among its readers for thems to send cards it had produced, showing two bands 
releasing a dove: one was tm be sent to Igrael's president appealimg for 
‘Yanunu’s clemency; the other was to be sent to Vanuna at his jail in onder to 
boost his morale. According to Meir Vsnunu, the cards made his brother feel 
stronger and more determined to keep fighting. 

‘Neil sought to justify the relative silence that characterized the paper’: 
defense of Vanunu until 1992. In his autobiography. Neil writes, “I did not 
‘want to join the intemational brouhaha because | feared boxing Israel into a 
comer would make her even more intransigent.” Rather than lead its re2d- 
crs, its readers led the paper. In launching its clemency appeal. 
Femained circumspect about Vanunu's wetions. Ne 
pages as saying that the appeal was nonpolitical and took no stance on 
whether or not Vanunu was guilty of 3 crime. Bucking it up. the paper 
solicited and printed expressions of synipathy from mainstream public fig- 
ures. An editorial also was published in The Times titled, “Time for Merex: 
2.200 Days in Solitary Confinement Are Enough Ever for Treason.” 
‘Circumspection notwithstanding, Neil's decision to launch a public cam- 
psign was a major step. The decision may be explained by variety of rea- 
sons. Vanunu had completed sit years of imprisonment—a thint of his 
sentence. A more moderate government in Israel had just been elected. rais- 
ing Vanumu's chances for clemency. The paper appeal coincided with = 
low-key syproach by the Bridsls Furcigst Olfiex w ike Isewcli auilwsitics w 
case Vanunus imprisonment conditions. Sympsthy for Vanunu artong the 
Left in Britain kad grown. Moreover, there was eriticism by some Vanumu’s 
‘supporters of a perceived lack of eifort by the paper to lobby for the release 
from prison of their news source. 

President Herzog’s rejection of Neil's “Open Letter” in 1990 is not sur- 
prising given the magnitude of Vanunu's crime. The standing that the Sunday 
Times had previously enjoyed in Krrael wus destroyed. "Ts it ony obligation of 
Israel to tell you, or anyone else. every secret matter that we have this coun- 
uy?” asked Ebud Olmert, who belonged to the right-wing Likud Party, about 
the Suaday Times's expost. Taken to its logical conclusion, this would mean 
that a news organization should rot reveal foreign news that a particular soci 
ty wishes to keep secret. na statement made in March 1988. alter Vanunu 
jl acknowledged that demecratie countries bad to protest their 
secrets in their national interest. He noted that for most Israelis, Vanunu was 
2 baiter, but he pointed oat that in other democracies citizens knew whether 
their country bad muclear weapons and that only with such information could 
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they make enlightened decisions. Further, be said that it was in the general 
interest for countries that hive nuclear capability to be identified. But what 
did Neil hope to achieve, since the Israeli population believed the country 
possessed a nuclear capability? The questions of the publics rights and ofthe 
responsibilities of the foreign media to the public remain unresolved. At best, 
Neil sketched a muddled defense of the free media. At worst, he attempted to 
rationalize publication of a good scoop. “The security considerations were 
never part of our decision making in the Vanunu investigstion™ an editorial 


executive said. “It is not part of our job to consider Israeli security. If'we had 
to balance the argument it would have been that nuclear secrecy is a bad thing 
‘and if we are in a position [10] throw some light on it we have a duty to.” 
‘The same year (1992) saw the departure’ from the paper of Peter 
‘Hounam, who went on to become an independent filmmaker. Although be 


continued frectancing for the paper. mostly covering Vanunu-related develop- 
‘ments, his lack of dily attendance as the paper's Vanunu ambassador meant 
that Hounam's influence in focusing the paper’s continued attention on the 
case necessarily waned. Aficr Andrew Neil left the paper to take up freelance 
journalism, he did not cut himself off from the Vanunu affair, Indeed, in one 
sense, he could speak more freely: In 1997. he wrote a letter to The Times on 
the occasion of Israeli President Ezer Weizmann’s state visit to Britsin, “draw- 
ing his attention to the tragic and outrageous plight of Vanunu™ In 1999, dur 
ing a bricf visit to Isracl, he sought permission from the prison authorities to 
visit Vanunu. “I wanted to tell Vanuru that Ithink about him, and that I would 
have handled matters differently, he said. But the prison suthorities did not 
even reply to Neil’ His replacement, John Witherow, aged forty-two, was a 
former manasing editor and the paper's reporter during the 1982 Falklands 
war. Witherow took the unusual step for an editor of a quality newspaper of 
printing coupons in the newspaper for readers to send to the Isracli govern- 
menton Vanunu’s behalf. Some 4,000 coupons were Sent to the government— 
& not insignificant figure. Two of the newspaper editorials published 
concerning Vanunu’s imprisonment sppeared during Witherow’s editorship. In 
one of these, titled “Punishment Enough” published in 1996 on the tenth 
anniversary of the original Vanunu exposé, the paper editorialized that “there 
could be no more firting moment for Israc| to show mercy” Responsibility 
for coverage of the twists and turns of Vanunu's imprisonment lay with the 
foreign editor, Sean Ryan. who was appointed to the post in 1998. Earlier 
Ryan bad been the science editor and deputy news editor. Notable during the 
Witherow-Ryan period were a second investigation into Cindy's whereabouts 
(this time, she was located in Florida) and an interview of sorts that Asher 
‘Vanuaw had had with his brother aficr his release fiom solitary confinement, 
and that the paper published in the form of 2 direct interview with Mordechai 
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‘Vanunu, With Hounam and Neil’: departures, the only staffer sill left on the 
paper who had been involved with the original exposé was Robin Morgan, 
‘who edited the paper's zlossy weekend magazine, and the paper's legal 
adviser, Alsstair Brett. 

In the initial period following Vanunu’s abduction, the newspaper had 
played a Significant role m Vanunu’s legal defense, recognizing that it had an 
obligation to assist in Vanunu’s legal expenses, thus resolving the intemal 
‘dchate about the level of its commitment to Vanunu. Key proponents for legal 
assistance included Brett and Hounam, According to Brett, “the affair has 
international ramifications, and has a major effect on the ireedom of speech. 
If people cannot come to Britain and talk to a newspaper about what is hsp- 
‘pening in other countries because they are affaid they will be kidnapped. then 
itis a very sad day for the ficedom of specch in Britain 2s well as internation- 
ally. Israel has behaved absolutely poorly: they have broken international lav." 

As soon as Vanunu had dissppeared in October 1986 and before the 
Israeli government had even confirmed that he was back in Israel, Rowena 
Webster, a member of the Insight team, bad approached lawyer Amnon 
Zichroni to turn to the Isrseli Supreme Court with an application for babeas 
corpus; this, together with a number of other factors, led the Israeli govern- 
‘ment to confirm finally that Vanunu was in detention in Israel. In addition to 
Brett's maintaining contact with Vanumu's defense lawyer, the paper consulted 
international law experts in Britain regarding the best approach to take in the 
tial. Anthony Lester was consulted regarding the faws of conspiracy and iid- 
napping in order to ascertain whether British law had been broken. “We 
looked at the international ramifications of somebody finding themselves 
‘charged in Israel when the chargmg state has committed an offense in bring- 
ing the person to trial in its jurisdiction,” a legal exccutive on the paper said. 
‘The paper also reportedly contnbuted to some of the costs for the interna- 
tional conference on auclear weeponry held in Tel Aviv, which was aimed at 
raising the public’s consciousness concerning Vanunu’s plight and drew par- 
ticipants ffom various countries. 

‘According to 2 member of the Vanunu family, who was interviewed in 
January 1988, the paper had contributed $28,000 toward Vanunu’s defense, 
“which at the time was expected to total over $50,000. A Sunday Times source 
insisted thst, with the exception of 2 small payment made by the family to 
Zichroni after the family had dismissed him 2s Vanunu's defense lawyer, the 
paper had covered all of the estimated $50,000. However, since the trial, 
which ended in 1988, lawyer Avigdor Feldman has, in his own words, “not 
reezived a cent” from the paper. Feldman had to pay thirteen years of legal 
bills out of his own pocket. Bills sent to the paper were returned with a note 
that the paper had no obligation in the matter, which Feldman recognizes. In 
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cone such letter. the paper wrote, “there was never any commitment to con- 
tinue paying Mordechai’s legal expenses... . The Swaday Times accepts you 
have spent a considerable amount of time working on behalf of Mordechai, 
but you did so of your own volition and there can be no question of the 
Sunday Times reimbursing, you either in full or in part for such work.” 
Reading this, Peter Hounam—who, in his own words, was the only one 
among the reporters and executives involved in the original story who showed 
any interest in kelping Vanunu—said, “[I’m] ashamed that f was ever involved 
in the story and I'm sorry, Morde, I ever led you into trusting us with your 
welfare.” While later Neil would write in his autobiography that the news- 
paper had paid much of Vanunv’s legal bills, the paper from the earliest days 
of the Vanunu affair had been publicly reticent about its legal involvement. 
‘Asked by an Isrseli journalist in November 1986 whether the paper was pay 
ing for Vanunv’s defense, Neil replied, “No, we aren’t involved in it. Vanunu 
is paying his lawyer.” Another aspect of the paper's limited involvement was 
that, despite early expectations, no senior executive from the paper or from its 
parent group News Intemational testified on Vanunu's behalf: only Hounam 

id So. The lack of complete involvement was tempered. according to Brett, 
“by the fact that Vanunu very largely caused his own problems by ignoring the 
advice given to him by the Sunday Times. But we can‘ say we don't have any 
responsibility atall because he is facing the treason charges as a result of hav 
ing given the material to us.” 

In part, the paper's general reticence in campaigning for Vanunu could 
be explained by the fact that it wanted to distance itself from any link that 
Meir Vanunu was making between his brother's fate and antinuclear groups. 
The paper did not oppose Israel's possession of the bomb but, rather. the 
secrecy around the subject. In its editorial after Vanunu's release trom solitary 
confinement, the paper opined. “Unlike some of Vazunu’s other supporters, 
the paper did not campaign against nuclear weapons. We are only asking the 
reli government to exercise mercy, to commute Vanunu’s sentence and 
release him from custody” Yet it is questionable whether the paper would 
have been more active if the Vanunu cause had not been linked by Vanunu’s 
supporters to the antinuclear campaign, because during 1986-1987, prior to 
the lounching of the UK Free Vanunu campaign, the paper had not been 
noticeably active in Vanunu'’s cause, The legal assistance that the Sunday 
Times initially gave and its series of disclosures on how Vanunu had been 
abducted could te seen by people who wanted to make public important infor- 
mation that could result in their prosecution or worse as proof that if they did 
disclose important information, they could expect the paper's support. Yet a 
closer look has shown this to be oly partially correct. 


CHAPTER 14 


2004 


BY 2002, WITH TWO YEARS TO GO before the completion of his eighteen- 
‘year prison sentence. Mordechai Vanunu was almost the only one left from 
among the participants in the Vanunu affair. Itzhak Shamir had retired as 
rime minister after losing the 1992 elections. Shimon Peres, who in 2000 had 
failed to be elected as president, was the foreign minister, Robert Maxwell's 
body had been found in the Atlantic. Peter Hounam had left the staff of the 
‘Sunday Times, as hed editor Andrew Neil, State prosecutor Uzi Hasson had 
died. Defense lawyer Avigdor Feldman had been dismissed by Vanunu but 
later had been reinstated. Meir Vanunu had withdrawn somewhat from the 
international campaign for his brother's freedom in order to begin a life of his 
own. Vanunu’s girlfriend Judy Zimmet had been one of the first to leave. 
Cindy was probably still on the Mossad payroll as “sleeper” and living in 
Florids. Vanunu. the one the Shin Bet was determined to silence, had become 
the last survivor. 

Yer Dimona still exists. Ifthe drama of the Vanunu affair is over, Israel’s 
stance of nuclear ambiguity still exists, as does the nuclear program. 

How will Isracli authorities deal with Mordechai Vanunu when he is 
released from Ashkelon Prison on April 22, 2004—the date given by prison 
authorities'—on the presumption both that Israel will not have given up its 
nuclear capability or gone public with it and that Vanuna will not have 
given up his belief in his moral obligation to speak publicly about his work 
at Dimona? 

But the Vanunu affair will be over in 2004 only in part. The Mordechai 
Yanunu who emerges from Ashkefon Prison will be very different from the 
one who entered it cighicen years ago. In 1986, Vanunu's motives were very 
loosely defined. According to Peter Hounam, Vanunu, when he had been 
asked about the long-term effects that his exposé would have on Estael, had 
some sort of confused idea that because the story was going to cause an 
uproar in the world’s press, Israel would be forced to be more open about its 
security and defense? He said that he had taken the photographs inside the 
Dimona complex “because he might want to do something, but knew not what 
precisely” In the years since 1986, Vanunu had articulated his deeds and his 
Stance against nuclear weaponry had solidified. In a sense, the Vanunu who 
will: emerge in 2004 will be, if not by design, the making of the Isracti judi- 
cial-defense establishment. 
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His antinuclear stand will be placed within the context of the philo- 
sophical literature on pacifism. In a letter to British actress Susannah York in 
1995, Vanunu argued, “In matters of nuclear proliferation there are no bound- 
aries. In the nuclear age man’s obligations are to one’s fellow human beings. 
Iv isa concern for all people. With the end of the Cold War there are no ene- 
mies for democratic states, The only remaining enemies from the Cold War 
are the secrets. Secrets and democracy cannot live together. Where there are 
less secrets yor find more human rights.” 

“L have no regrets. despite the heavy price I have been made to pay.and 
continue to pay.” he wrote in 1999. in a letter to the Right Livelihood Award 
organization. “My inter conviction is strong that what I did was right.” he 
added. Over the years, Vanunw has been compared variously to Mahatma 
Gandhi, Nelson Mandela, and even Anne Frank. He has been embraced by 
nuclear pacifists: by environmentalists (even though Vanunu himself hsd dis- 
closed no significant information concerning any leaks from the reactor): by 
anti-Israclis; and by Christians (even though he had distanced himself since 
his baptism from Christianity). What type of person will we sce in 200+? Will 
the Mordechai Vanunu: fit the image constructed of him? To some extent, 
‘Vanunu’s own thought processes have been influenced by these images and by 
the intemationsl antinuclear debate. His experiences sinee then—psycholog- 
ical and intellectual—will shape the Vanunu who will emerge in 2008. and 
that person will be very different from the Vanunt of 1986, Vanunu'’s case 
against nuclear weaponry could become one of the most influential and per- 
suasive ones coming from a prisoner of conscience. 

nly when Morlechai Vanunu does emerge and is allowed to speak 
freely wilt t become clear Whether Vanunuism Will become a new brand of 
nuclear pacifism or simply a passing collection of clichés and slogans. 
Anybody who believes that Vanunu will not speak out sbout nuclear danger 
has failed to understand Vanunu's determination to fight for his principles. 
From his daysase student when he campaigned for the rights of Arab students 
‘on campus, to the time when he sued the Israeli government for kidnapping 
him, to the times when he made ridiculous appeals to the courts during his 
imprisonment about mutters unrelated to his ccimes, his personality as a 
fighter has had a firm foundstion. Among the questions Vanunu will be 
expected to address are his conception of Arb-Isracli peace and the looming 
threats in the Middle East from nuclear, chemical. anid biological weaponry. 
Another issue will concer the right of the public to endorse nuclear secrecy 
and the rights of the minority who disagree with a policy of secrecy to be 
given official reasons for [srael’s nuclear policy. 

As cvidenced by the prison weatment Mordechai Vanunu has received. 
the Israeli public, the government, and the judiciary have remained in the 
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pre-Vanunu era. Engineering a successfil press leak means ensuring that the 
target audience will respond in the desired manner and that there will be no 
undesirable reactions from other quarters. By this standard, Mordechai 
‘Vanunu’s sensational leak cannot be acclaimed a complete public relations 
success. His exposé. in providing a pool of data about Isracl’s nuclear pro- 
‘gram, has enabled & more informed discussion of nuclear options and may 
‘have cared Venunu a place in Israel's history of democracy, the peculiarities 
Of the Israeli censorship system, and the foibles of public opinion. But 
‘Vanunw's hope that ordinary Israclis and the intemational community will 
‘bring pressure upon the government to dismantle its nuclear expability isnot 
to be. Morality and conscience are relative rather than absolute. In 2002, 
Ixael exists in a Middle East where most major Arab countries, including 
Iraq, Syria, Libys, and non-Arab Iran, still have yetto come to terms with the 
Jewish state and where there is a hostile trend toward Istsmic fundamental- 
ism. National survival is a moral issue, and a strong Isracl, which includes 
nuclear deterrence posture, is seen by most Israelis as absolutely essential. 
‘Net, in one sense, since Vanunu's disclosure, official Israeli policy has moved 
in the direction that Vanunu bas hoped for. In spite of its support for nuclear 
capability for Israci, 75 percent of respondents in 2 1991 poll were willing to 
abandon all nonconventionsl weepons, provided the enemy did so also.” 
Ixzeli proposals for a nuclear-free zone in the Middle East and Shimon 
Pees 1993 declaration that Istacl would consider signing the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty if other Middle Eastern counties subjected their non- 
conventional weaponry to international controls are steps in the direction of 
Vanunu'’s antinuclear goals. 

‘The nuclear theme remains sacred and widely unquestioned among 
Iszeli citizens. Only nuclear catastrophe will turn someone labeled a traitor 
into someone who lives ahead of his time. For the public to embrace Vanunu’s 
stance concerning nuclear weapons may come only with such a catastrophe. 
Tf Vanunu had made his disclosure in a climate of intense public debate about 
nuclear weapons, it is unlikely that the courts would have given him the sen- 
tence that he received. 

‘Vanunu’s goals ought to have been more gradual. Fist, he ought to have 
made his goal the education of the Israeli public regarding the evils. as he saw 
them, of nonconventiona! armaments by. for example, working among Israel 
‘youth in peace education, which exists in many countries, including those in 
‘Scandinavia. Second. he should have encouraged a public already aware that the 
country had a nuclear capability to lobby for adequate legislative supervision, 
ven if it was carried out behind the closed doors of a Knesset committee. 

To be true, it is difficult to conceive how Vanunu could have made 2 
dramatic impact on public opinion at home without some really sensational 
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disclosure of information, If his dramatic revelations failed to achieve poli 
cal change, could Vanunu, in the words of Knesse: member Ehud Olmert, 
have “made an attempt within Isracl’ democratic system which allows for an 
absolute freedom of speech, more than in any other country in the world, (0 
fight for his opinions?” The busitess of lobbying is an arduous and exayper- 
ig matter in the frcest societies, often with few results to show at the ond 
of the day: Democratic theory may allow for an interest group to lobby the 
public and policymakers for change, but if the issue cannot be discussed 
eeause the subject is too sensitive, the democratic system is at fault. IF 
‘Vanunu hud attempted in the 1960s to debate the issuc. it is faidly sure that 
officiakgom would have intervened. Although feemer members of the Israeli 
Atomic Energy Commission subsequently campaigned against the def 
orientation that they ssid nuclear development was taking, there were other 
‘eases of official discouragement of public and media discussion of the nuclear 
subject, Even before October 5, 1986, a pool of information and dats had 
tricSed ino the public domain ftom forcign sources. enabling some limited 
aly afier that date could informed discussion 
te still has not taken place more widely among. 


he Israeli authorities are scutely concerned that Vanunu’s ideological 
commitment to the antinuclear eause could result m damage to Israeli nuclear 
secrecy afer his release. Vasunu plans to write a book. While in prison, 
‘Venunu appested to the prison suthorities to be given 3 computer: the negoti- 
ations between Vanunu and the suthorities bogged dawn over whether Vanunu 
should be allowed to take a disk with him once he Feit prison. Vanunu says he 
‘will craw on information alresdy published. Indeed. 4s 3 result off 
confincment. which bis dulled his memories, it is believed that Vanunu has 
ormatten much of what he knew while working at Dimona, includin 
mation he did not Times in 1986, Not suzpnsingly, 3! one 
point in the dra ns about whether he should be giv 

=, Vianunt admitted! he had needed it during the first three years of kis 

that it was less important afterward 

who was serving sixteen years in 
for spying for the Soviet Union, was allowed to complete the 
is prison sentence in supervised iso iv home 
sc of his ailing condition. Ne tad heen imprisoned in the same svin 
Nanunu {at one point, the possibility of Vanunu shacing a cell with bim hed 
even been raised). The court overruled the prosecution's opposition to his 
completing his sentence at his home, However, his visiters and telephone calls 
were controlled, and he had a prison #uard at his house. After it was discov 
ered that he had been writing down his memories, including those sbout his 

Nes inna, Deborah Hen, the Justice Ministey’s prosseution lawyer. 
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unsuccessfully appealed to the court for Klingberg to be returned to prison. 
However, a computer he bad ordered without the approval of the prison 
authorities was intercepted by prison guards. 


_But the Isracli cuthorities narrowly interpreted their generally held rule 
that information once published elsewhere could not be banned by the censor 


for publication in Vanunu’s ease, since furtiter publication by 3 former civil 
servant would act as a confirmation of the validity of that information. 
Similarly. when Zev Avni wanted to publish his account of his life as @ 
Mossad double ayent (later published as Fle Flag: The Inside Story of the 
Spy Who Worked for Moscow and the Israelis), be wrote evervihing he could 
remember only to be told “by the powers that be that he would not bs permite 
ted to publish at all!” However, after Avni appeated to a still higher autherity, 
he was informed that he could submit the manusezipt to the military censor. 
The latter deleted all references to the Mossad. Even the word Mossad was 
not allowed, But after an Ismach television program that had been cleared by 
the military censor aired in 1993, in which former Mossad chief Isser Harel 
disclosed that Avni bad worked os a Mossad agent. Avni “decided to appeal 
the original censor’s decision.” This time the manuscript was returned with 
the references to the Mossad reinstated but with descriptions of aewal opera- 
tions blanked out. Subsequent attempts by Avii to have this material declas- 
sified were in sain, 

Will the Israeli authorities allow Vanunu to hold his press conference? 
And will his countrymen—and will the world at large—respond, “So whi 
swe have known it for years”? Conceivably not. Any prohibition would not be 
solely duc to bureaucratic clumsiness. Vanunt is not someone who on his 
release from prison will give 2 couple of press interviews and then 0 awa 
He has already made clear his plans to continue csmpsigning, albeit within 
the law, against nuclear weapons. In 2 message to US campaigner Sam Day, 
‘Vanunu wrote in the fall of 1999, “Let me know how the work is going in 
Washington, that maybe I myself will come to help when I am free. ... That 
swill be my great moment—{o surviveull they sre doing to me and still be able 
to continue my mission that they tried to prevent thirteen years ago by hide 
napping and prison. So Iwill need your kelp ard others when T come to the 
US?” Later, in 2 letter to US supporters. Vanunut wrote, “The only way is for 
American activists to inspect the Israeli reacior, to cut the fence around it, that 
will lead to the arrest and tial of people. This act needs to be repeated by 
many, many volunteers from many states, so that the issue will be raised in 
their countries, parkaments and govemments.” 

‘The Uinited States is the lnst place in the world Israeli defense authori- 
ies would want Vanunu fo go. What would stop Vanunu from taking 3 fh 
from Minnesote, where his adoptive parents ive, to Wsshington, DC.,t0 give 
testimony before a US congressional committee? Even if Vanunu simply read 
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‘out the Simday Temes report before 4 congressional committee that would be 
enough to throw Congress into a quandary over continuing forcign aid to a 
country engaged in an internationslly unsupervised nuclear program. Though 
US officialdom has respected the Nixon-Meir understanding and has not 
pressed Irac! conceming its suclear program while that country is engaged in 
the Inrzel-Palestine peace process. and is withdrawing from certain tecritorics. 
US understanding is based upon the premise that Israel will not go peblie with 
its nuclear capability. If Israel cannot ensure that one of its former officials 
I keep his mouth shut, the ball will fall into Isracl’s court. Ever anxious to 
avoid a nuclear debate at home, Isracli security officials may find that keep- 
ing Vanunu under scrutiny in Israel is the better of two evils. 

While the Justice Ministry will be involved in any srmsngements con- 
ceming Vanunu's release. the primary responsibility lies with the Defense 
Ministry's head of security, Yelvel Horev. “Thankfully. it is mot a decision 
will have to make)” Hen remarked." Internal discussions in the Malmab in 
2001 and 2002 led Horevo favor prohibiting Vanunu from leaving the coun- 
try after he completes his prison sentence. It is instructive to examine the 
‘options before the defense establishment concerning Vanunw’s release. Once 
‘Vanunu leaves Israeli territory, those responsible for security inside the coun 
try will have no control over him—unless Cindy can be brought out of retite- 
meni in Florids i work for them again. Under existing Israeli zw. 
administrative detention enables the authorities to hold someone indefinitely, 
including stopping that person from leaving the country if they believe that be 
or she is a security risk. Administrative detention goes back to the emengency 
regulations introduced by the British authorities during the Palesti 
Mandate, which were inherited by the new Isracli state after its independence 
in 1948. Former Justice Minister Dr. Yossi Beilin, known for bis radical pre~ 
pared lesislation, initisted action to abolish the emergency regulations, but 
even he recognized a need for administrative detention to continue. 

Ifthe authoritics were to limit Vanunu's movements after 2004, he would 
have the option of appealing to the Isracli Supreme Court. And the Eolofls 
‘would be likely to appeal to the US govemmentto press the matter with Isracl, 
Officials in Washington, D.C. would raise the issue, taking care not to 
threaten the Nixon-Meir understanding. Westem governments would t2ke up 
the breach in human rights. 

With, again, characteristic inepiness, Vanunu confinmed the worst fears 
of the Israeli defense establishrnent concerning a postimprisonment Vanunu, 
In adopting him. the Eoloffs had rung alarm beils in Horev’s bailiwick. But 
the Israeli Supreme Court would have to distinguish between the govern- 
‘ment’s politicial-diplomatic interest in maintaining a posture of embiguity and 
the legal concerns that would be overcome if Vanunu was committed to work 
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within the legal system, There would be no better remedy for Vanunu’s crim- 
‘inal actions than Vanunu’s own efforts to advance his views lewfully. As 2 
household name today, Vanunu recognizes that he ean do more for the anti- 
snuclear cause outside a prison cell than inside. And placing restrictions on his. 
‘Tight to leave the country would further his international image as a prisoner 
of conscience. Critics of Vanunu’s imprisonment have wondered whether 
‘Vanunu would be drawn to commit another crime—offering the Isracli 
‘authorities a pretext to place limits on his unrestricted freedom, claiming this 
‘would pose a danger to Israc!'s security. 

‘Whether or not he does go abroad after be is released, the Isracli people 
rather than forcign goverments or international public opinion will havea far 
greater impact on the fatc of Isracl’s nuclear program. Yet Vanunu hes an 
uphill bate, not only to persuade the Israeli public conceming the justifica- 
tion of his antinuclear casc but also to correct the negative image surrounding 
himself. Even though he did not give any information about Dimona to a for- 
‘eign government, he is seen 2s a spy. In 1995, in a leter to Meariv, Vanunu 
wrote, “It's time you stopped calling me the ‘nuclear spy.” Although it con- 
cemed secrets of Israel, this doesn’t justify turting me into a spy. His 
attempts to improve his image inside Israel have been mostly ineffectual. in 
1999, Varunu sued the Israc! Broadcasting Authority after a broadcaster com- 
pared Vanunu toa murderer and demanded the right of reply- In 2000. he sued 
Yediot Aharonot for slander, demanding 30 million shcke!s ($7 million) after 
it alleged that Varunu had given Palestinian Hamas prisoners at Ashkelon 
information on bomb making.” At best, such legal actions influence editors to 
act cautiously in what they say sbout him. His conversion to Christianity fur- 
ther damaged his cause: the Israeli public failed to distinguish between his 
deed in disclosing the secrets and his persona! religious beliefs. Moreover, 
instead of focusing on the specific nuclear question, Vanunu attscked the 
entire Isreeli system. He wrote “Israd is 2 religions state—an apartheid state. 
Those who belong to the Jewish race have all the rights. The Arabs don’t have 
‘any rights, so 1 don’t want to belong to this super race. I cen only be free from 
it 1 belong to another good faith.” That is a certain recipe for alienating his 
target audience. 


PART V 


SHREDS OF AMBIGUITY 


CHAPTER 15 


The Bomb That—Still—Doesn't Exist 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE SIGNIFICANCE of Vanunu’s disclosure interna- 
tionally? Has it affected the Isracli posture of nuclear ambiguity? What 
impact has it bad on Arab states both with regard to deterrence and to the 
Armb-Israeli peace process? Has the disclosure affected international efforts 
toward arms controt? 

The information conceming Isriel’s nuclear program that Vanunu gave 
to the Sunday Times confirmed Istael’s nuclear dominance in the region. Data 
provided by Vanunu about Israel's plutonium-production process enabled the 
newspaper and its scientific advisers to estimate that [sricl possessed 100 to 
200 warheads. According to Dr. Frank Barnaby. who had debriefed Vanunu 
for the newspaper, the significance of his allegations was threefold, “First, the 
actual size of the Dimon reactor is much larger, five or six times larger, than 
had been believed producing seventy pounds of plutonium 3 year which is 
enough for about eight nuclear weapons.” Accordingly, Istacl may have 150 
nuclear bombs, or enough plutonium for all of them, each of which is equiy- 
alent to the one that was dropped on Nagasaki, Bamaby said. 

“The most interesting thing that Vanunu told us is that [srac] is produc- 
ing lithium deuteride and tritium, the materials needed for thermonuclear 
weapons.” Barnaby said. According to an engineer named Giora working at 
Dimona, “the Vanunw exposé included revelations which had never before 
been published in international journals.” Trittum’s value in nuclear weapons 
is based on its high rate of fusion with deuterium and the large number of 
high-energy neutrons released in such a reaction. The fusion of deuterium 
and {ritium produces (en times as many neutrons as fission for the same 
energy release. These can produce an explosion equal to hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of TNT, capable of destroying an entire city. According to 
Yanunu. about 375 pounds of lithium-6 were produced in a three-year period 
from 1984 to 1987, 

“The third interesting thing is that his story and photographs prove that 
the French provided the Israelis with not only the Dimona reactor but also the 
plutonium-processing plant,” continued Barnaby. Even more information 
would have come out, denting further the image of ambiguity, had Vanunu not 
been abducted back to Israel. The Sunday Times planned to follow up the ini- 
tial exposé, but were unable to check the reports with their informer. 

The stategic significance of Vanunu’s exposé increases when it is 
placed against the background of the availability of delivery systems. Isruel is 
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believed to have delivery systems—manned aircraft and ballistic missiles for 
nuclear stackpilet 15 LOO nuclear-cupable Jericho missiles. In 1989, 
Ismael was said to have launched a Jericho missile that traveled 800 miles, and 
‘Aajoint lsracli-South African missile reportedly reached aver 930 miles, bring 
ing any Arab country as well as Russia within range. The Shavit missile being 
Govoloped is intended to have a 4,350-mile range, weeording to tke London 
based International Instinne for Strategic Studies (ILSS), 

Befare Vanunu's exposé, most estimates sracl a far lower nuclear 
arsenul—20 to 30 missiles, for exposé was not the first 
time that an estimate of this size hal born made, One estimate in 1981 said 
that Israel possessed’ 100 auclear devices, and in 1985, derospace Daily 
quoted unnamed sources ag saying Ubat Israel might possess 200 nuclest 
‘weapons, But those estimates were not bused on solid evidence. Vanunu was 
the first person to give an inside picture of production at Dimona. Oras engi- 
neet Giora observed, “What was published up to now was speculation and 
assumptions of une or another, With the Vanunu exposé there ate photographs 
snd details. The man wha warked at Dimona was able to speak from his own 
experience!” The higher estimates of Israel's nuclear capability raised its 
deterrence capability, Asked to confirm a remark he had made at a journalist's 
briefing that the Vanunu expos? had strengthened Israel's deterrence capabil- 
ily, Percy, successively prime minister and foreign minister during the 
petiod of the Vanunu affair, said somewhat lamely, “I do not know [if Israel's 
deterrence was mised by the exposs]—or at least not in an open setting, 7 

Given the considerable strategie benefit Lo Israel's militiry posture if the 
estimate that i€ possessed! 160 t0 200 muclear warheads were inue, the Sunday 
‘Amesand Barany suspected that Yanunu bad Leen given just ends Tops to 
uke the photographs inside the reactor and to make his disclosure to the 
newspaper. After all, the Mossad, uecording to one report, had known sbout 
Vanucu while he was still in Australi, before he bad come to London for a 
anonth to be debriefe by the newspaper, On the day aller the Sioday Times 
had published its exposé, Yaukow Kinschen, the cartoonist of the Jerucatem 
Past’s "Dey Bones.” hud drawn a cartoon showing President Assad scowl 
A 4 newspaper’ and saying, “Israel has the N-bomb? 1 dan’s believe iil 
Obviously, a lie planted by Zionist agents to scare ust On the other hand 
maybe they leaked the truth so that we would think that it was a trick and not 
believe itt! And if Barnaby and the Swiday Times were correct, it followed 
that Barnaby and the Sureday 7nes—an its owner pro-Israel Rupert 
Murdoch—were possible participants in an Israeli disinformation exercise 
All this assumed tsrael’s willingness to have the most sensitive details about 
Dimona’s steucture and the plitoniun-production process, as wel 
nates of her nuclear expabitity, published." 
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To what extent have Vanunu’s allevations been accepted by nuclear sci- 
enlists and. more important, by Arab siates and other foreign governments? 
Vanunu said that his own involvement was limited to certain sections of the 
Dimona complex. He did not see a completed weapon, nor did he have direct 
knowledge of any Israeli nuclear arsenal. It is therefore possible, theorizes 
Leonard Spector ofthe Nuclear Proliferation Program at the Carnegie Endow. 
ment Fund, that the fusion components Vanunu photographed were experi- 
mental weapons and that simple atomic bombs of more certsin reliability 
form the backbone of Israel's nuclear arsenal, In his study of the early years 
of the Dimons project, Avner Cohen gives the Vanunu episode no more than 
a couple of brief, footnote, mentions. 

Not everyone accepted the Sunday Times's estimate, alilhough most 
increased their earlier estimates of Israel's capability. In its own estimate 
made in 1987 that Isracl possesses up to 100 nuclear weapons, the TESS in 
London agrced to a considerable extent with the Swiday Times's estimate 
(This estimate has not altered since then.) US officials, however, while 
accepting the authenticity of Vanunn's technical data, challenged the Sunday 
Times’s estimate, because it was inconsistent with other relevant information 
in their possession, which suggested that Israel liad no more tian 30 to 60 
plutonium devices. (Five years lates, US intelligence estimates were that Israel 
possessed 60 t0 80 nuclear devices.) The Stockholm, Institute of Peace 
Research (SIPRI) estimated that Israel had by: 1993 produced between $28 
and 900 pounds of plutonium, which would be enough for 54 10 98 nuclear 
warheads, However, a Sovict intelligence estimate in 1991 that Israel had 100. 
t0 200 warheads endorsed the Staiday Times estimate. 

Megawattage determines the amount of plutonium that can be produced. 
US officials questioned the Sunday Times's claim that the reactor’s 
megawittage increased six times, from 24 megawatts to 150 megawatts. The 
French-Isrseli agreement allowed for only a 24-megawatt reactor. What haf 
fled forcign officials and outside experts most was the question of the reac 
toc’s megawatmge, Vanunu’s claim that $8 pounds of plutonium were 
produced annually would require a 150 megawattage. This led! the Suaday 
Times to conclude that the reactor bad been enlarged six times. Vanunu told 
the Suaday Times that the 24 megawattage was increased to 70 megawattage 
prior to the time that he started working there in 1976, It was again ineceased 
to 150 megawattage while he was there. In its “Public Eye Project,” the 
Federation of American Scientists (FAS) compared declassified satellite pho- 
wographs of the Dimona reactor taken by the Corona reconnaissance satellite 
in 1971 with satellite photos obtained in 2000 from the Ikonos satellite, andl 
concluded that no new cooling towers had been constructed in that twenty- 
nine-year periad, It led FAS to question the Vanunu-Siwtday Times's estimate 
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of Dimona’s annum! production of 88 pounds of plutonium, Like US officials, 
FAS officials were more cautious and estimated that Isrtel might have enough 
for 100 weapons, but probably not 200,” A new cooling system hadi been 
added while Vanunu was Working there. But US officials remained skeptical, 
‘ocause that amount of weapon's would require a very Jarge number of addi 
tional cooling units. US officials believed that the original 24 megawattage 
had! not changed substantially but may actually: have opersied at about 40 
meginvatts because of cooling efficiencies permitted by the desert climate. 
Accordingly, they claimed that Israe) had 50 to 60 warheads rather than the 
100 to 200 estimated by the Sunday Times, The US estimate is based on the 
hine-yeur period that Vanunu worked st Dimona—the only solid information 
available, The dangers of generalization based only on this single source was 
‘empliasized by reports in 192 that the three-shiftday at the renetar had been 
suspended." 

Barnaby argues that reprocessing did not begin on the day Vanunu 
walked through the doors at Dimonn; his estimate inchides some 60 warheads 
for the carlicr period. If Barnaby had based this solety on the nine years that 
Vanunu had worked there, he would agree with the US figure: 90 warheads. 
‘rit vonseryative estimate of 60, which would asstime that the optimum quunt- 
‘of plutonium was not reached because of factors such as wastage. 
Throughout the 19s, a number of US reports confirmed the Sunday, 
estimate. A 1998 study by the Rand Corporstion, which was com 
joned by the Pentagon, estimated that Isntel possessed 770 pounds of plu- 
arly usable condition, enough far 70 warheads. In 1903, the 
New York Times estimated that Israe} possessed $0 to 200 warheads. A 1999 
classified study by the US Department of Energy said that Israel had enough 
plutonium (660 to 1,100 pounds) to manufacture at least 250 nue! 
‘weapons, This meant that Isracl was in sixth place in the atomie big league 
(after Russia, the United States, Britain, France, and China), 

Unnamed experts, quoted by Ths Economist Foreign Report, expressed 
surprise: hat Isracl’s platonium-processing plant was underground since the 
‘operation is highly toxic and radioactive: « minor accident could cndanger the 
‘entire operation. However, Dr. Francis Perrin told the Swiday mes thst 
France hud built the underground facility. There was also sueprise when the 
components for bombs were said to be assembled beneath the reprocessing 
plant in Machon 2% underground facility, involving unnecessary tisk. 

Vaununu allegations aroused much interest in the Arab world, but atten= 
tion sas fooused less upon the precise dat s than on the gen 
eral issue and history of Israel's nuclear capability. According to Arie! Levite 

el Emily Landi, authors of In the sah Byes: Israel's Nuclear Image. Arab 
rection to the Vanunu exposé was twofold. First, the reaction syas that de: 


Were entirely accurate, and second that tlic expose was not the resull ofa 
security failure but an intentional Isracli effort to frighten the Arabs and to. 
strengthen Israel's nuclear posture,” According to Dx Khadir Hamza, a senior 
scientist on Iraq's naclear program prion to his deletion tothe West in 1994, 
“We did not belicve that Vanunu would be able to enter the reactor and pho- 
togtaph whatever he wanted to. The Iracis sw the Vinuinu allsirasa trick and 
he sits in prison in order that people will belicve that a genuine leak exists: 
Imagine if he were freed—it would he'clear that it was one big, exercise, 
Sone Arabs did not regard the information as anything new but rathor as con- 
firming whot was alreudy known, “Vanunu Is No Columbus?" the Abu Dha 
daily: AlAtihad wrote: Already in 1966, President Nesser had) condemned 
Israeli efforts to build an atomic bomb and had threatened preventive action, 
During Anwar Sadat'y historic visit to Jerusalem in. 1977, Egyptian Prime 
Minister Mustapha Khalil told then Istucli Minister Ezer Weizmann, “What 
have you got to be afraid of? You've got nuclear weapons, . . .* After the 
Sunday Tamies’s expose, Arab lenders did not rush to relcase statements con- 
demming Ismel, wishing neither to show they were being deterred) nor to 
arouse intemal public calls for an Islamic bomb, According to William 
Eagleton, former US ambassador to Damascus, Syrian President Hafez 
cl-Assad appeared to’ hive accepted Ismel’s nuclear potential sis fact, but he 
did not refer to it in conversation with Western diplomats. 

Post-Vamuiu reaction also took on a prescriptive fone, nantely the ques- 
tion of how the Arab world should counter the perceived nuclear threat from 
Istact, According to Shimon Peres and Abba Ehan, who was chairman of the 
Knnoseets Defense and Forsign Affaire Committee at the time of the Vanna 
expose, the disclosure inereased the Atabanins race, Said Eban, “Drawing on 
inaterial to which Lliad access, one of the results of the affair was to light up 
4 red warning light in aggressive states. Theee is no doubt that the exposé 
added to enemy nitompis towand a more equitable military'balance:”” Peres. 
added, “1 know that the exposé seat individual states in the direction of un 
arms race?” A Radio Damascus commentator said, “The nuclear weapon 
oes not need to exist in one place, or be the monopoly of one particular peo~ 
ple.” Sccing the Vanunu disclosures “as proof: chat conflict with Israel is 
imavoidible;”* the Egyptian opposition paper Al-Shaab sid that Iscael’s 
nuclear potential obligated “Egypt to adopt nuclear option.” In republishing 
the report fiom the Sunday Tunes, Al-Shaab wrote, “Our intention 18 not to 
rouse fears because of Israel but to arouse Egyptian public opinion and to 
dechre to our government the iniquities that successive Egyptian administra 
tions since Sadat have committed agsinst the country's national security in gi 
ing one-sided advantage to Israel” According to the hend of Israeli military. 
intelligence, General Amnon Shahik, “the Vanunu affair and publications 
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‘shout Israel’ ballistic capability accelerated Syria's consiruction of = non- 
conventional capability in the sphere of chemical weaponry.” Yet whether the 
Sunday Times's exposé triggered 3 msjor Arab arms race needs 10 be ques- 
tioned, Also, when in 1960 the Amencan U-2 spy plane photographed the 
construction ofthe nuclear restior st Dimona, there was no major arms race. 
Given the economic and technological limitations to achieving auclear poten 
tal, it has not become 2 major issue on many Arab domestic agendas. 

‘Arsh will was mainly transksted into diplomatic action. In one of = 
‘steam of Arab-initiated UN resolutions over the years that haye dealt with the 
Isracli nuclear program, Arab states have called for the United Nations 10 
investigate Israel's nuclear program and this was passed in the UN Geners! 
Assembly by a majority of ninety-two to two (the United States and Israel), 
with foryy-two absteations, A UN report published in October 1987 sid thet 
while it hed no proof there is definitely the impression that Israel possessed 
the poteatial to develop nuclear devices. It offered ss evidence Israel's reluc- 
tance to confirm or deny a nuclear arms capability, its contradictory state- 
ments regarding nuclear srms, and its refusal to sign the nonproliferation 
treaty, A confidentis! report of the International Atomic Enersy Authority en 
\Vanunu’s disclosure sounded an ungent alarm and warned that Israel's nuclear 
program™had torn apart the fabric of the international atomic control system.” 

‘Vanunu's disclosure played 3 role four yeas later in the Persian Gulf 
War. It raised Issact’s nuclear deterrence posture agains: Iraq in particular. In 
the excalation during the autumn and winter months of 


affair; there was little value to 2 nuclear caps! 
3 least hinted st. Rather than quoting the standard Israeli position thst it 
‘would not be the first to introduce ouclear weapons into the region, Israeli 
officials responded to Irsgi threats throughout 1990 thst it would attack th 
Jewish state with \ernical weapons dy promising to hit [rag “100 times 
over” an allusion to an attack of mass destruction, Prime Minister Itzhak 
Shamir, speaking to CNN in October 1990, ssid, “Somzbody threatening you 
with the mast terrible weapons in the world has to think about 
responses to the use of such weapons.” Vsnunu’ disclosure contributed te 
Setenring Irsq from deploying noncoaventional 3 
Scud missiles it launched against Isract d 
comectiy calculated that Jerse} would 10 
long as Irag did nit eros the threshold from conventional Wea 
conventional arms. 

The Persian Gulf War and its sftermath 5 
viability of tsezel’ 
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having been removed at different moments ver the years, could not easily be 
Festored again in the face of intemational pressure for arms control. 

‘The siory had lie impsct on official US policy. Repeating the standurd 
position takea by successive US administrations, Charles Redman, State 
Department spokesman, seid st 2 bricfing oa the day after the Sunday Times's 
‘publication that the United States was “concemed by the exisiencs of unsafe- 
guarded nuclear facilities and have made our concem known to Isracl. We 
sve urged Isracl to accept compreheasive ssfeguards.”> The secrciary of 
defense, briefed by his sides, was advised to tell any journalists asking about 
heavy water supplied by the United States to Israel that as far as was known, 
it was used for peaceful purposes ** The low posture reflected the 1969 US- 
Israel understanding in which the United Srates apres not to pressure Israel 
bout the bomb as long 2s israel docs not go public. The United States bas 
understood Isracl's reluctance to sign the Nuclesr Non-Proliferstion Treaty. 
As long as Isrsel has enemies, is mabing territorial sacrifices toward pzace, 
und behaves responsibly with regard 10 its nuclear options, the United Ststes 
will “understand” Israel's nuclear needs. The United States, engaged in intea- 
sive efforts toward arms control, can still treat Isracl as a special case as long: 
as the official clask of secrecy remains. “Isriel hus managed to create suffi- 
cient suspicion for there to'be a deterrent without having goticn to a status of 
clarity which would require senetions against us"* Shimon Peres remarked. 
According to Dr. Shei Feldman of the Jaffee Center of Strategic Studies, who 
is a specialist in Isrmeli nuclear deterrence. “If there ewer was a justification 
for ‘the few" to enjoy ‘an ultimate deterzent” against the many, il was Israel 
Seen 28 2 small country surrounded by numerous and more populous nations, 
unwilling to accept its existence and all too ready to bring about its destruc- 
tion” Also, Americans’ regret about aot having done more during the Nazi 
Holocaust may havc led them, Feldman sid, to conclude that the United 
States owed Israel an ultimate deterreat= 

But behind the socnes in American officiaidom, the revelatioas had con- 
siderable significance. President Resean convened the Jason Commmittee—the 
sdministration’s highest scientific advisory groap, which meets behind closed 
doors to analyze major scientific national security developments in orderto 
assess the impact on US strategy. The shedding of ambiguity about Israel's 
nuclear program extended in the US case far beyond the 6,000-word article 
printed in the Sunday Times, because a copy of the original tapes of 
debriefing by the paper. comprising his detailed technical testimony—ten 
times the lensth of the articlo—reached US intelligence. Arms analysts at the 
Los Alamos and Liversnore nuclear laboratories examined Vanunus testi- 
mony, including the fifty-seven photographs that Vanunu had taken inside the 
Dimona complex, and reconstructed replicas trom the photographs, showing 
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warheads.” and the scope of the Isteeli program, which surprised officials. 
While they accepted the newspaper's claim that Ismael was producing the 
bomb, they disagreed with the estimate of Israel's warheads, arguing that the 
‘Statistics reflected a peak rate of production. 

One area in the Jewish state's relationship with the United States that 
might have been affected by the Sunday Times's allegations was congressional 
approval of the US administration's foreign aid package to Ismiel. Observers 
pointed to the situation in 1975 when Congress had held up the planned sale 
to Ismael of Pershing surface-to-susface missiles that reportedly could be fit- 
ted with nuclear warheads. While the Vanunu disclosures were examined in 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Nuclear Policy. there was n0 major ini- 
tiative to cut off forvign aid. In fact. the quantity of US financial aid. and the 
type of military hardware, did not change in the Ovo years following the 
report, [talso had less of an impact on the American peace movement than on 
the European peace movement, in which Vanunu had become a focus of the 
antinuclear campaign. 

Israel would later face another potential challenge from the United 
‘States efter NBC claimed in October 1989 that Israeli-South African nuclear 
cooperation included the joint testing of an intercontinental missile over a 
930-mile range, Questions wers asked in the mediz about whether Israel had 
given South Africa access to US missile technology. Vanunu told the Sunde 
Times that be had seen South -\fricans visiting at Dimona.* 

Later, during the first George Bush administration, a change occurred. 
because concern about nuclear and chemical arms proliferation was high on 


rities. US satellite intelligence attempted t0 fol- 
Abts Lai suid that Une Vanna capone Had 
ficulties for Isract in obtaining supplies of certain raw materials 
for her nuciear program.” These included. according to Peres and other offi- 
cials, difficulties in purchasing such equipment as a supercomputer trom 
the United States, which until the Vanunu affair could have been more eas- 
ily parchased.” Supercomputers can be used in the development of nuclear 
weapons including simulating their launching. Instead, Israel bou: 
developed model from Britain and bezan developing its own supercomputers 
at Technion University in Haifa. In 2002 the George W. Bush Administration 
lifted the ban, partly because information-proce: 
lar computers had advanced so rapidly. 1 
fant today. Stifler procedures for visits by Israeli sciemists 10 
merican nuclear laboratories were reportedly introduced ‘follow 
‘Vanunu disclosure, 
The impact of the Vanunu exposé on US policy was felt in the Persian 
Gulf War. Publicly. US Det Secretary Dick Cheney reacted to Iraqi mis- 


sile attacks on Israel by remarking that the latter possessed nuclear weapons. 
However, behind closed doors, the Bush administration viewed Israel's 
nuclear capability with real concern. After the war, President Bush placed pri- 
rity of dealing with the danger of nonconventional arms particularly in the 
Middle East. Arms control figured prominently as a subject in the US-spon- 
sored Middle East peace talks, which began in Madrid in November 1991. He 
also proposed a verifiable ban on the production and acquisition of weapons- 
grade nuclear material such as enriched uranium, The US administration 
wanted the Israeli nuclear program to be controlled by, for example. inspec- 
tion of raw materials like uranium. US-Israeli cooperation also allowed for the 
transfer of sensitive technologies to Arab countries. A redefinition of Israel's 
security priorities in the 1990s in terms of Iran and Iraq as the major threat 
countries made Isriel more dependent on the United States. Israel could nat 
defeat Iran oF frag on the ground. Nor could her planes inflict heavy damage 
on Iran. The new symmetry also gave the United Stes adéed leverage over 
Israel regarding the latter's nuclear capability. 

‘The nuclear threat from Iran and Iraq led to greater US understanding of 
Israel's nuclear policy. In 2001 the United States and Israel agreed to cooper- 
ate on a number of arms control issues including joint development both of 
‘means to detect nuclear testing. and of means for international inspection of 
nuclear facilities. Also, the United States looked to Israel for advice concern- 
ing the absorption into the civilian work sector of immigrant Russian scien- 
tists who had previously been involved in the Russian nuclear arms field, The 
US-Isrueli cooperation was the first defense-related agreement for nuclear 


‘cooperation benween the two countries. The cooperation did not alter the 
Nwxon-Meir understanding under which he United States nas undertaken not 
to pressure Israel on its nuclear program as long as Israel maintains its ambi- 
guity and the secrecy surrounding it. It also did not stop the United States 
from taking steps that same year for the extradition of Richard Kelley Smyth 
from Europe to the United States for allegedly smuggling nuclear-related 
technology and materials to Israel in 1985. 

The only diplomatic relationship that was significantly affected wasthat 
between Israel and Norway, After the Vanunu exposé, “there were discussions 
‘with the Norwegians,” said reactor engineer Giora.*” Or, as Yehiel Horey, head 
of the Defense Ministry’s security department, said, “Norway, according to 
reports, feels she was a partner in producing Israeli nuclear arms potent 
she had originally thought that the heavy water it supplied Israel was for 
peaceful purposes only."* In 1959 Israel purchased twenty-two tons of heavs 
water from a Norwegian company. Heavy water allows nuclear reactors to run 
on natural uranium, which is widely available, rather than on enriched ura 


nium, which is scarce and tightly controlled but which is vital for producing 
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4 chain reaction. Norway had imposed what were at the time unusvally strict 
controls over the material, gelting Israel to pledge that she would use it exclu 
sively for peaceful purposes, and had obtained the right to inspect it in order 
to verify thot Israel wae adhering to its pledge. But Norway conducted only 
one inspection, in 1961; prior to the completion of the Dimona reactor” 

The heavy water was supplied in 19S8 under s pall of silence. The head 
of the Norwegian Labor Party, Holin Lic (Grother of former UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie and a leader of the underground Norwegian resistance to 
the Nazi occupation of the country during World War IT) pleyed an important 
part. When Isracli socialist Reaven Barekctt broached Lie with the request for 
the heavy water, be received approval, but it is unclear whether this was given 
by the entire Norwegian cabinet or by z small clique withia jt. When Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion visited Norway, he was heard to resnark to his 
hosts, “We give you sun, and you give us water” 

‘The close ties benween Nonvay’s leaders and the young Jewish state 
gained expression at different crises. In 1969.a Norwegian company helped 10 
bring five missile beats from the French port of Cherbourg, whici Israel had 
condered but the French government had embargoed in the aftermath of the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war. In 1973, the Mossad. engaged in an underground war 
against Palestinian terrorists, shot dead the wrong man, Ahmed Bouchiki, in 
the Norwegian town of Lillehammer. Nonmegiin police and defense officials 
id aot expose the full involvement in the affait of Mossad agents, who later 
were given relatively light prison sentences. 

After the Vanunu exoosé. Norwesisn politicians and other public figures 
demanded to know the fate of the heavy water, pressing the government to 
take up Norway's right of inspection. The furor increased in part because five 
days after the Sunday Times's exposé. another report titled “Israel's Nuclear 
Shadow” was published by the Wisconsin Project on Nuclear Arms Control. 
which asserted that the heavy-water exports had been directly used in the 
manofacture of nuclear arms, Initially, the Norwesian Forcign Ministry 
rejected the Wisconsin Project’s claims, saying that as far as it knew. Israel 
‘was using the heavy water for peaceful purpeses. In Februar state 
radio carried a long program on the country’s heavy-waler exports, After the 
Norwegian media took tp the matter, the government said it would informally 
38K Issacl to allow an inspection of the heavy water by the IAEA. Initial 
Israel rejected Norwegian requests that the heavy water be inspected by 
IAEA on the grounds that the Norwegian supply had become mixed with 
other supplies and that the sed, But as parliamentary and pub- 
lic pressure inereased the Nonwegian government told Jerusalem that untess. 

ct the heavy water, Oslo would insist on ite being returned. In 
i to Ise! to carry out an inspection 
at Dimona, but the tam was not allowed into the reactor. In April 1988, the 


‘vo governments initialed an agreement under which Norwegian inspectors 
would be allowed to see the heavy water in the first year and the IAEA would 
be allowed to sce it in subsequent years. (IAEA inspections are considered 
more rigorous then Norway's) It was also a compromise for Norway: under 
the terms of the agreement, Norway would be unable to determine whether 
Isreel had used the heavy water to manufacture nuclear weapons or whether 
the heavy water was Norwegisn. Nor would the inspection tke place at 
Dimona. Dr Gary Milhollin of the Wisconsin Project described it as. a “heavy 
water whitewash.” The Norwegian Parliament’: Foreign Affairs Committe: 
rejected the compromise and insisted on knowing what had happened to the 
heavy water. This could only be discovered, the Norwegians said if they had 
‘access to Isracl’s nuclear research facilities. A fier renewed negotiations, Isrzel 
agreed in Apeil 1990 to retuen to Norway the remainder of the heavy water 
that she had (10.5 tons), which was used Tater by the Nonwesians to produce 
Isotopes in medical work. Israel's claims that the restof the heavy water had 
been lost as aresult of spillage and evaporation were regarded as exaggerated 
by Norway. 

Norwegian TV carried a 50-minute documemary titled “Norwegian 
Heavy Water for Nuclear Weapons,” which claimed that most of the country’s 
heavy-waler exports were being used to make nuclear weapons rather than for 
peaceful purposes. as the Norwegian public had thought. In October 1988, 
Norway, the world’s chief supplicr of heavy wares, announced a ban on 
exports of heavy water (by 1087, Norway had produced 250 tons of heavy 
water) apart from tiny amounts required for scientific research, The decision 
was.2 culmination both of the Norwegian-Isracli crisis conceming the civer- 
sion to India of 15 tons of heavy water supplied to a West Geman company 
‘and to Israel of 12.5 tons supplied to Romania in 1986. 

There was no reaction to the Sunday Times’ exposé from the Soviet 
Union. Apart from raising its intelligence estimate about Israel nuclear caps 
Dility, the Sovicts continued their practice of discouraging Arab states from 
sequesting help for nuclear hardware. The most the Soviet Union did was to 
supply Arab states with advanced conventional weaponry, such 2s Scud mis- 
Silks, and vague promises of protection in the event of a nuclear attack. 

West European governments, anvious not to encournge Arab nuclear 
arms proliferstion, also played down the Vanunu revelations. The French. 
Forcign Ministry spokesnan had “no comment” regarding the claim by Dr. 
Francis Perrin of the French Atomic Energy Commission that France had 
helped construct a plutonium-processing plant at Dimona. Jean-Bemard 
Raymond, the French foreign minister, said, “Vanumu's exposé repeats whst has 
been well known for many years. The cooperation ended in 1959. Thirty years. 
is certainly enough time for Israeli scientists to gather enough nsclear infor 
‘mation without any connection to the Freneit-lsraeli cooperation of the 1950s" 
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‘Within the imernational scientific community, the revelations raised the 
evel of discourse shout Isrseli auclear capability. Isael’s program, according 
to one nuclear proliferation expert, was “always hush-huch Everyone was 
‘uncomfortable about meationing it—cverybody grees there is no benefit in 
publishing it” “It was out of the closet now," he added. Government officials 
‘opened up. “Before Vanuns, the Israeli program vas treated with enormous 
scorccy by US officials, off-limits in even off-the-record conversations” 
another expert remarked. “Afterwards, thoogh, they wouldn't go into classi- 
fied information, there was still enough in the public domain to start an edu- 
cated discussion on the direction of the program end the implications of the 
‘veracity of Venunu’s allegations” 

Normally, a significant disclosure by 2 newspaper, particularly one of 
international repute, would be picked up by other international news media 
‘Yet, the Vanunu exposé created only a minor response. search by Neus, the 
US-based electronic datahsse monitoring over 2500 publications, for stones 
with the words Ifamimz and the Sunday Times for the petiod October 1-20 in 
1986 yielded only twenty-four articles. These included citations in the Mew 
York Times, Washington Fast, Los Angeles Temes, Chicago Thbune, Christian 
‘Science Monitor, the BBC, and the news agencies of Reuters, the Assoristied 
Press, United Press International. Reuters gave the exposé the most play, 
authoring tcn of tie twenty-four reports. Most reports were short, lacking in 
detail, and not plsced prominently by their editoss." In part, the lsck of spin 
resulting from the original exposé was duc to the difficulties that foreign cor- 
respondents in Israel liad in following up the story. Twothirds of the dis- 
patches sent by Ian Murray, the correspondent of the Times, sister dsily to the 
Sundar Times, were censored, His protests were in vain, “It is I. not you. wo 
isthe jadge oF what can damage Israel's security” the ceesor told isn, In lim 
iting reporters’ access to information sbout Vanane’s sbduction, his being 
changed, and the trial behind closed doors, Isracli officials were attempting 
not only to limit disclosure of the circumstances in which Venuna was brought 
to Israel but 2ls0 to tane down the boost that the sensational abduction story 
sXe to the original Semday Times disclosure. 

The years following the Sunday Times's expost were followed by other 
disclosures in the media, which further chipped sway at isracl’s nuclear pos- 
ture of ambiguity. IDR, the Swiss defense review. reported in 1987 th 
by Israel of a nvcleat-capable Jericho missile with a range of $06 miles imo 
the Mediterranean Sea. Isrseli-South African nuclear ties were the subject of 

Gisclowure by Time magazine in 1989, That year sew the publication of 
Dr, Frank Barnaby’s book The Imisthle Bomb.” which drew on part of 
‘Vanunu’s testimony that had not been included in the Sunday Times's article. 
In Critical Mass: The Dangerous Race for Superwcapons in a Fragmenting 
World.” two Americans authors, Willism Burrows and Robert Windrem, 
showed tht Israel had progressed far beyond making e primitive bomb. Israel 


had Geveloped = command) control, communication, snd technical intelli- 
‘gence apparatus to execute its nuclear doctrine, They claimed that at Beer 
‘Yanoow, near Tel Aviv, the Jericho nuclear-cspsble missiles were stored. 
Nuclear research and even nuclear explosions were carzied out ai the Neh 
‘Soteg reaetor, which is under intemational supervision. A factory belonging 
to the Raphizel arms industry in Yodft in the Galilee region of northern Ieesel 
‘was = nuclear weapons design aud missile development laboratory. Nuclear 
missiles were kept at the Tel Nof sir base and in bunkers at the nearby villaze 
‘of Zekhariah in the Judean hills. Jane’ Sentinel eeported in 1996 that Israel's 
nuclear capability would double with the arrival from the United States of 
more F-15 fighter planes. in the northern Galilee region, nuelesr weapons 
-were assembled and dismantled at Yodfst, and taciical nuclear weapons were 
stored at Eilabun, The command base was divided betwe=n a huse undec- 
ground strategic air commend at the Nevstim air base in the Negev in the 
south and the Bor (or pit) at army headquarters in Hakirys in Tel Aviv. 

With the appoinument of Uzi Mahnsimi as its well-connected Tel 
Aviv-based Middle East A, the Sunday Times ran a number of 
scnops. including that Israc! in 1998 was pleming = biolozical bomb, which, 
the newspaper claimed, could ethnically distinguish between Arab and Jewish 
‘genes, and in 2000 that Israel deployed nacleat bombs oa the Golzn Heighis, 
captured in 1967 fom Syria. The same year ssa Der Spiegel report that mis- 
siles carried by Israeli submarines were nuclear capable. 

Tn 2002 fiftcca of the fifty-seven photographs that Vanunu had taken 
inside the reactor were screened osto the Intemet website of the US 
Campaign to Free Morrechs: Varuna cwanominlence org/venumsinho 
toshiml>. (The 1986 exposé by the Suniday Times included only a couple of 
the photographs), Thess additional photos show reactor and production con 
trol panels, laboratory prototypes of nuclear weapon cores, glove boxes for 
andling radioactive plutonium and uranium, and machine tools. 

In order to streagtien the defense information protection structure, 
Isracl, through the Minisxry of Defense's Malmsb, signed secrecy agrecmcats 
‘with aesrly forty countries. The agreements are intended 10 =vOK the leakssge 
of information concerning joint defense ventures. including arms sales. t0 
thind parties. Among the countries with which Israel hae agreements are India, 
China, Turkey, and Singapore—Isszel’s main arms cus‘omers—as well as the 
United Stsies, West and East European countries, Central and) South 
American countries, and Australia. In the event of an information leak, the 
‘agreemen! provides for the two countries imolved to investigate the matter 
‘Jointly. The only Known case when Israel used this privilege occurred aftcr the 
‘arrest of 2 senior South African naval officer in 1953 for spying for the Soviet 
Union, which included his passing information about South African-fsraeli 
nuclear coopensiion. Malmab flzw investigators to South Affies to question 
the officer. 
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‘The majority of the chipping away of Israel's posture of ambiguity wis 
the result of serial photosrsphy. In 1996, purchasers could pick un 133 pic- 
tures of Dimona that were made xvailable from pictures taken in the 19605 by 
the US official map asency—par of $60,000 photes wken by US spy planes 
in the period 1960-1972." US spy planes flew sixteen sorties over Dimona in 
the 1962-1966 period. The challenge to Iaracli secrecy worsened with sitel- 
lite photozraphiy. In 1993, Aviarion Week drawing, on satellite photos obtained 
from Rassia, appeared to confirm cailice claims about Tecations in Iscact 
where it said nvclear warheads were stored—the Tel Nof air base; Boer 
Yaacov, near Tel Aviv; and the village of Zekhuriah in the Judean hills, 
soutwest of Jerusalem. The following yeer, the London-based Janes 
Intelligence Resicn, drawing. on satellite photos obtsined from Russis and 
from the French commercial satellite Spot, printed eight satellite pictures, 
showing Isrl’s nuclear initustracture. In 1994, Herold Hough, an Anizona- 
hased anslyst af satellite photography. drawing on high-resolution Russian 
and French satellite photographs taken aver the previous five years, con 
firmed and sdded to information found by Vanunu. In addition to pictures of 
Zekbarish and the Tel Nof sir Base, there was picture of the Raphael arms 
factory at Yodtat. 

The satellite reveals much intelligence about bases. buildings, and other 
secret. installations. In 3 Janes article in 1994, tiled “lersel’s Nuclear 
Infrastructure” Hoagh claimed that three festures in the photograph of the 
Dimona reactor gave away the location of the nuclear facility 
tor was surrounded by an extremely heavy perimeter fence with many patrols 
and roads: second. the reactor was surrounded by heny veve 
though it wacin an arid écert, in order to screen the site 
third, there was also an unusual amount of space inside the perimeter to give 
defense in depth. Through these and other d=velopments. both at Dimona and 

ter sites in Israel, Hough was able tp follow the development of the Israeli 
program through its stages of production and deployment, In addition to Beer 
‘Yaszov and Yodfat, Hough claimed that nuclear weapons were being tested at 
Nehal Soreq, situated to the south of Tel Aviv. and that Jecicho If tactical 
nuclear weapons were stored at Filabun, which is not far from Yodfat. Hough 
desoribed Zechariah, which is sitasted in the center of the country. a6 the mis= 
ssle hase and home of isract's strategic nuclear deterrence. Hough said that the 
area of the Judcan hills is naturally suited to the construction of underground 
bankers, because it is composed of limestone and is ridéled with caves. “By 
placing their nuclear detersem in the center of the country, the Israclis hme 
placed it in a defendable area that would be one of the fast parts of Israel to 
fall to an enemy” Hough argues 

Building ai Zckhanah began in 1976, 
imagery. itis still undergorng expansion, Hoi 


ceding to current satellite 
claimed that s newer missile 
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base was being built in the late 1980s and carly 1990s 10 house the more mod- 
em Jericho 11 mistle. Pictures taken by Russian satellites in 1989 showed 
‘coastruction of missile bunkers but no perimerer fence; from 1991 onward a 
fence was built, and after 1992, more bunkers were completed. But revisions 
bby Hough to his various articles, <kepticism about his theories conceming the 
precise functions of different installations. as well as errors in certain basic 
factual historical information about the area. have led seme to question 
Hough's constusions,"* 

Ssicllite photogrsphy slso has built-in limitstions. Unless the swtelite 
has the ability to send pictures back to earth, sstellite mformation is not con- 
Tinuous or necessrily up 1o date; the satelite rerums to earth oaly once every 
‘six weeks, at which time the film is developed. The Dimona reactor itself, 
which appears in press photos as 2 sizable domed structure. cannot be dis- 
‘cemed even by a professional photo interpreter using the computer tapes from 
‘which the image has been prepared. Only aRer careful study of general 
‘ground-level photos are specialists able to identify the precise location ofthe 
facility. Non ean sstellite photes provide data on the capacities of particular 
installations or on the specific mstedals they may be using 10 produce 
weapons-grade uranium, how long the nuclear facility has been functioning. 
‘of tactical plans. Setellite-obiained information reveals only the roofs of 
Teangars or the heads of people. To make sense of provided informstion 
Tequires collateral information, such as that provided by Vanunu, Vanunu still 
remains today the only source who has hed direct sccess to information about 
Dimona, thereby acting as confirmation to the sutcllite informstion. Thus. 
ough, in comparing catallite imagery from 1973, 1989, and 1997 of the 
Dimonz site, found anew building to the east side of the reactor complex that 
had been built in the intervening years. “Although there is nothing visible 
rom space thm indicates its use,” Hough wrote, “based oa what Vanana said 
about the construction of Unit 93 this is probably the facility that extracts tri 
tium for irradiated lithium, This tends to confirm the importance of titium to 
Isracl’s nuclear arsenal”™ 

‘At the beginning of the 1990s, the Landsat satellite provided photos with 
a resolution of only 10 feet. The French commercial satellite photos had s res 
olution of 33 fect, and the Indian satellite 2 resolution of 18 feet. Newer satel- 
Tite systems that possess a resolution of 3 feet make it possible to differentiate 
betweea nuclear storage and conventional storage. Furure satellites maybe 
able to sec vehicles and weapons in the open as they undergo maintenance or 
cogage in uaining exercises 

Thc possibility that enemy countries could obtain satellite photos with 
3-foot resolution rang emergency bells in defense ministries in many coun- 
ties, including Isvael, In 1993, Prime Minister Itzhak Rabin ssised the issue 
with President Bill Clinton. According 10 Gerald Steinberg of Bar-iian 
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University’s Begin-Sadat Strategic Studies Center, “Isracl’s small territorial 
extent, which allows for detailed and repeated coverage with a relatively small 
number of images, and the degree to which its deterrence is based on main- 
taining 2 high degree of uncertainty in the eyes of potential enemies, makes 
Israel particularly vulnerable to intelligence widely available through com- 
mercial high-resolution imaging satellites” States with long-range weapons 
may’be able to create highly accurate maps of enemy territory and will thas 
be encouraged to develop guidance systems with s greater accuracy. 

Initially, the US administration, which is itself concerned about the dan= 
gers thal commercial satellite photography poses to classified defense infor= 
mation, prohibited US satellite companies from producing satellite photos of 
3-foot resolution: they could be no more precise than the pictures produced 
by the Russian, Indian, or French satellites. But, as the Russians began to cor- 
ner the market in commercial satellite photography. President Clinton 
relented under pressure fiom the US companiesto allow photographs of even 
3-foot resolution (which Lockheed was able to do by early 1995), Rabin, how- 
ever, was able to persuade Clinton about the dangers of the highly precise 
satellite photos. and under an szreement negotiated between Isracli Defense 
Ministry Director General David Ivry and CIA Director John Deutch, US 
companies were prohibited fiom selling satellite photographs of Israel of 
fewer than 11.5-foot resolution. (Quid pro quo, Isracl, which has developed 
itsown satellites, agreed (0 a United States request not to sell photographs any 
more precise in resolution than the United States photos, thereby affording the 
United States an edge over Israel in the satellite photography market.) In 
1996, Congress passed an amendment titled “Prohibition on Collection and 
Release of Detailed Imagery Relating to Israel and Other Countries and 
Areas,” which banned US companies from selling satellite photographs of 
Israel with a resolution Iess than that that could be obtained from other coun- 
ties (@ 6.6-foot resolution). But such controls are 2 short-erm solution 
because once 3.3-foot precise photographs become available from other coun- 
tries, there will be nothing to stop American companies from selling such 
photographs of Dimona or other Isracli defense-related faci 

The 1990s also saw a weakening of the secrecy surrounding Israel's 
reported biological capability. Much less is known about it than Israc!’s 
nuclear capability. Israel is believed to have developed 2 biological capability. 
at the Institute for Biological Research, established in 1952, which is situated 
in the small town of Nes Zions, located to the south of Tel Aviv. 

Asa result of a spate of incidents and accidents, secrecy perforce lifted 
a little during the 1990s. The first incident involved the imprisonment of the 
Institute's former deputy director, Markus Klingberg. A former colonel in the 
Soviet army, he emigrated to Isracl in 1948, He has worked at the institute 
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since its inception. Klingberg. an expert in biological warfare, was arrested in 
1983 by the Shin Bet and was charged with spying. Aftera closed-doors trial, 
he was sentenced to life imprisonment. So scerct was the work at Nes Ziona 
that his arrest and trial were never made public, People who asked about 
Klingbers's whereabouts were told he was sick and recuperating in a Swiss 
infirmary. When one reporter, Peter Pringle of the Independent (London), 
began researching the case, his notes mysteriously disappeared from his car. 

Officially, the institute engages in rescarch covering biology, chemistry, 
and public health, but information has emerged that leaves little doubt thatthe 
institute has also engaged in research in biological sgents of warfare—defen- 
sive and aggressive. I is unclear whether the institute has engaged in 
defense-related research since its inception, but itis assumed that after Egypt 
used gas agents in the Yemeni civil war in the mid-1960s, defense policy= 
makers became convinced of the need to match the Egyptian capability. The 
institute was established at the same time that David Ben-Gurion, the origi- 
notor of the Isracli bomb, was promoting an Israeli atomic capability. (His 
dsughter was a research scientist at the institute for many years.) 

‘The institute carries out contract work for foreign governments, includ- 
ing the US army. A nonsecret part ofits work is its annual conference, named 
Ohalo (literally, “bis wnt”), drawing scademics fiom around the: world. 
Cynics have suggested that the annual conference is more a front for the 
defense-related work carried out at the institute. According to an official 
report to the Knesset, the institute has been hit by a series of accidents over 
the years. Four people died and twenty-five sustained injuries as a result. In 
one accident, the authorities toyed with the need to evacuate the entire town 
Of Nes Zions, until officials were persuaded that the danger had passed. 

Another disclosure that shed more light on the work at the institute was 
2 1994 Nowel Observateur report claiming that the institute was producing 
forty-three types of nonconventional biological weapons, among. them 
anthrax. These reportedly: were being stored in 100 refrigerators at the site. 
Some of the agents were distributed to the Israeli army during the Persian 
Gulf War. The deadly poison with which Mossad agents injected Hamas 
Jeader Khaled Mashall in Amman in 1997 was reportedly developed at the 
institute. However, it has not been involved in the production of antidotes on 
a very large scale, This was clear after Isracl asked the United States during 
the 1998 Iragi war alert for an emergency airlift of six million vaccinations 
and antidotes for anthrax.” 

Yet further signs of the institute's work came affer the erash of the El Al 
cargo plane over Holland in 1992, The cargo—adiressed to the Nes Zions 
institute—reportedly included 530 pounds of dimethyl methlyphosphonate 
used for producing 560 pounds of sarin. dispatched from a chemical factory 
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in Morrisville, Pennsylvania. Shortly after the crash in an Amsterdam suburb, 
a team of individuals dressed in. protective white clothing from head to toc 
appeared in the area, speaking a heavy English, to gather up the pieces, and 
kept relief workers from coming near the site. There was speculation that it 
was a Mossad team especially flown into remove any evidence of the mature 
of the cargo, Local residents in the area have since suffered from various dis- 
cases, raising speculation about the cargo that was on the Israeli plane, 

‘The various tidbits of information and rumors over recent years have 
generated pressure from many local Nes Ziona residents, including its mayor, 
forthe Institute for Biological Research to be moved outof town to a less pop- 
tulous site, In 1997, Knesset member Rafi Fill initiated @ parliamentary 
debate about the site. But no decision for such a move was taken. Indeed, the 
institute received planning approval to expand. 

The expose had little impact on Israeli nuclear policy itself. “Israeli pol- 
icy has not changed,” Prime Minister Peres told the isracli Cabinet the day 
after the Siniday Times's report. “We will not be the first to introduce nuclear 
weapons into the region, The government is used to sensational press reports 
on the subject of the nuclear research centerat Dimona, and we are not secus- 
tomed to relate to them,” he added. Moreover, addressing fellow Labor 
Knesset members, Peres said that the story “did not weaken” Israel. There was 
increased reference in official Isracli declaratory policy to nonconventional 
deterrence, General Shahak said in December 1986, “It was obvious to the 
Arabs that because of Israeli military strength and the backing it enjoys from 
the United States they will not be able to annihilate Israel in a military strike, 
The Arabs belicw nal paver” Bust there were 
those in the country's defense cammmunity who suspected that the security 
‘was part ofa public relations exercise and who could not belicve that sccurity 
at Dimona or the Shin Bet had been unable to stop the disclosure in time. 

Both before and after the Vanunu exposé, Israeli officials have adhered 
stricily 10 @ posture of ambiguity: “Israel's nuclear policy as perceived by the 
Arabs has not changed, will not change and ¢ because this isa 
sic foundation of our existe rations! 
said Prime Minister Ehud Barak in 1995. His predecessor, Benjamin 
Netanyahu—who was never at a toss in nuancing his policies—was asked in 
1998 by ABC's Sam Donaldson, “Does Israel have any thought of testing 
auclear weapons?” The following exchange thea took place: 


The whok issue should be treated very, very 
emerged from a bipolar world in which the former Soviet Union exercised 

s responsibility in this area to an increasingly international disorder. 
We need to exereise responsibility in considering such questions, 


DoXALDson: You could have ssid “No, we have no thought of testing nuclear 
weapons,” You have not. So, are we wrong to consider that you're considering it? 
NETANYAHU: You're asking me about something that would follow a decision 
‘of changing our policy, and we haven't changed our policy. 


Doxatosox: Just for the record, does Israel possess nuclear weapons? 


NETANYAHU: Well, Israel will not introduce nuclear weapons, and you can 
make of that what you want. 


‘Yet, behind the declaratory statements, differences in emphasis can be 
traced among key Israeli politicians. Netanyahu describes himself as “a terri 
torial hawk” but “a nuclear dove!” In his book, 4 Place Among the Nations, 
Netanyahu asks cryptically, “What shall we explode with a nuclear bomb? 
Nablus? East Jerusalem? Apart from the terrible human cost directly, there 
will also be radioactive fallout with many Arabs and Jews killed. . .. The 
Arabs believe that Israel refrains from using nuclear weaponry for interna 
tional reasons, which reject such usage, Anticipating Iran's aequisition of 
nuclear weapons, Netanyahu proposed ending the ambiguity in order to cre- 
ste a rational balance of nuclear deterrence between Iran and Israel, 

‘The most divergent statements have come from the architect of the 
nuclear ambiguity policy, Shimon Peres. Asked while addressing a meeting of 
Isrseli newspaper editors and broadcasting heads in 1996, “Anything new in 
thenuclear ficld?” he replied, “Yes. Give me peace and we'll give up theatom. 
‘That's the whole story, If there's regions] peace T think we can rid ihe Middle 
Fast af the nuclear threat? Peres’s comments were nat x sudden knee=j 
response but a well-calculated one based ona rezognition that the role of 
Israel's nuclear program had altered as 2 result of changes in the international 
and regional Middle East environments. These included the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and with it the end of the Cold War, peace with Egypt (1976), 
peace with Jordan (1996), and the Israel-Palestinian accords at Oslo in 1993. 
Isracli-Egyptian relations had stood the test of time, including Israel's incur- 
sion into Lebanon in 1982, Long negotiations between Israeli and Syrian rep 
resentalives suggested that an Israeli-Syrian peace might also develop: Israel 
had opened diplomatic ties with a number of North African and Gulf states. 
“Let's be fair and honest,” Peres said, “Israel was left without a choice: We 
never built something to cfeate Hiroshima, We built something to create an 
Oslo,” he added.” With a crippling defense budget, there was good reason for 
defense goals to be aligned with new realities. The negotiations in the 1990s 
for extending indefinitely the Nuclear Non-Protiferation Treaty refocused 
attention on Israel's refusal to sign the treaty because it required ratify 
states to open their nuclear installations to international inspection. Israeli 
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officials were unable to say for certain whether the Vanunu exposé fad con- 
tributed to international efforts toward arms control—Vanunu’s goal, White 
‘Abba Eban could not identify whether or not the exposé had brought heavy 
pressure on Israel to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, “there was 
increased criticism in international public opinion at Israels failure to sign the 
treaty." The Persian Gulf War raised the general question of the threat to 
international stability from nonconventional threat in the region. 

Inthe 199] Madrid Conference attended by Israel, Arab states, and the 
major powers, a multilateral framework for Israel and her Arab neighbors to 
discuss arms control was established. Iran, Libya, and Syria are dependent 
upon imports to improve their respective missile capabilities. The Bush 
administration placed restrictions upon the export of materials used in the 
production of chemical and biological weaponry and missile delivery sys- 
tems, But the willingness of other countries to respect the ban, notably Russia, 
is weaker. Ibis a truism that once te nuctear arsenal is disbanded. so will the 


secrecy surrounding it. But by Peres's even raising the subject of nuclear arms 
at the diplomatic stage, the total secrecy in which it has been shrouded has 
lessened and policymakers have been freer in their public utterances about it, 
For example, ina pas 

wited to events. T make them. France, Dimona, 


Pores remarked, “I 
inai. Nobody can. 


am not 
take these from m 
ing some headway in regional di le Israel's declaratory siands 
at diplomatic forums focused attention on her nonconventional capability and, 
asa result, reduced her stance of ambiguity, the stteam oF Israeli diplomatic 
statements did not veer too far from the standard one expounded first by Ben- 
Gurion, concluded Emily Landau of The Jaffee Center.” 

‘The Peies approach sparked debate in the defense and diplomatic 
esiablishments over whether or not Israel's nuclear capability should be 
affected by the peace process. Even though Peres saw the goal of Middle East 
peace as involving not only with Isract's immediate neighbors (Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, und Lebanon) but also other states, including those today regarded as 
Meats to Israel's security such as Iraq and Inn, Peres’s approach aroused the 
ire of many defense officials, including Istel’s Atomic Energy Commission, 
The later views Israels nuclear ambiguity policy as something not (0 be 
altered in the foreseeable future. The bomb has served to deter the Arabs, and 
30, goes their reasoning, there is no need to alter Its posture, even if a com 
prehensive Middle East peace does come about. The defense establishment 
fears that altering Istuel’s policy of ambiguity would commence a series of 
reversible steps that would lead to nuclear disarmament and. it believes, to 
the eventual breakup of Middle East peace. The Persian Gulf War and ran’ 
nuclear program has justified Isrel’s nonpolicy, this school argues, The 
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collapse of the Israeli-Palestinian peace process in 2001 only served to under- 
line their concems, 

‘Peres unveiled his new approach first at the International Conference for 
the Removal of Chemical Warfare in January 1993, where he discussed the 
need for s nuclear-free zone in the Middle Bast similar to thase zones that 
exist in Africa and Latin America. In part, he used this approach to assuage 
Egyptian pressure on Isrsel to sign the NPT, In a meeting in Cairo between 
then Foreign Minister Shimon Peres and Egyptian Foreign Minister Abu 
Moussa, Peres hoped that two years after an eventual comprehensive Middle 
East peace, Israel would begin negotiations for a nuclear-free zone. But offt- 
cialsin Israel's Defense Ministry were furious, and at Prime Minister Rabin’s 
gation, the Peres offer was dropped. At one mecting between the two for- 
cign ministers, Peres replied to Moussa's request for a visit to Dimona that 
sucha visit would rob Israel ofits nuclear option. “Imagine to yourself” Peres 
told Moussa, “that you visit inside Dimona, and you see there is nothing there, 
we will lose all our nuclear deterrence.” 

In 1993, Israel signed the Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). States 
that go one further stage beyond signing and ratifing the convention under- 
take to report and destroy their chemical weapons stockpiles. Even though 
Israel did not ratify its signature, its decision to sign it aroused debate inside 
the defense community. Crities said it would weaken Isracl’s deterrence capa- 
bility and would create 2 situation in which Israel would be the only state 
without a chemical capability, Arab states, including Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and 
Libya, perceived their chemical capability as the poor man’s bomb—a counter 
to Ismel’s nuclear bomb—and did not sign the convention. But supgortes of 
the decision to sign, including Peres, argued that Israel's nuclear capability 
was strengthened, and Arab states concluded that Israel would use it even 
to counter @ lesser, chemical or biological, attack, The United States and 
India, in signing the CWC, said they reserved the right to use muclear weapons 
if attacked 

‘There is a growing lobby in Isriel in favor of full ratification, ‘The lobby 
includes industrial interests, which would be adversely affected by a CWC 
clause banning the sale of chemical substances to countries that are not full 
members of the convention, Israel's Ministry of Industry and Trade, under- 
standably, favors ratification, So do Foreign Ministry officials. But the 
defense establishment won out aguinst that final step. Ratification would 
remove all ambiguity surrounding Israel's reputed chemical capability. 

Similar questions came up in 1998 with the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (the Cu'-OfT Treaty) banning future production of enriched uranium, 
While Isrsel agreed, together with the other sixty members of the UN 
Disarmament Commission, to discuss the subject, it said that it would not 
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necessarily sign the treaty itself; Because the treaty concerned only future 
uclear stock piles, Peres and his supporters saw in Isracl’s agrecing to dis- 
cussions as 2 confidence-building step in the new Middle East peace process. 
But others, including many in the defense establishment, said that even an 
agreement to a dialogue would take Israel down the slippery path of ridding 
itself of a nuclear potential that has served it so well. “If Iraq and Iran obiain 
the nuclear bomb. we will not havea nuclear deterrence. Then we will need 
0 call on our conventional arms deterrent.” said then Deputy. Defense 
S ter Ephraim Snch. For the meantime this is what we have and we can< 
not give it up” he added. The other member states of the UN Disermament 
Commission were not faced with the nonconventional weapons threats that 
Ismel was faced with. Israel also declined to sign the Fissile Material Cut 
Treaty (FMCT), which proposed to halt the production of suclear materials 
capable of undergoing fission. But after India and Pakistan carried out nuclear. 
tests, atthe end of the 1990s Isracl was left as the sole country belonging to 
the UN Disarmament Commission, which required a unanimous Gecision on 
‘such matters. “It is necessary to find means not ta be at odds with the whole 
world seeking nucleas controls and our maintaining our nuclear ambiguity 
Peres said. 

Other Isracli ministers disagreed with:Peres's approach. “Arms control 
talks can go on for years because nothing is going to come of them.” Itzhak 
Rabin remarked in an interview on Israeli welevision. The Israeli public backs 
Rabin skepticism. A 1995 poll found that 71 percent of israclis did not think 
there was a need to sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in contrast to 
23 percent who did. Netanyahu declined even to discuss the Test-Ban Treaty 
swith the Clinton administration. “Don t ceiude yourselt, Netanyahu told the 
US president. “The treaty pertains to matters which are of fundamental exis- 
tential importance to us; We won't commit suicide“ Ehud Barak, addressing 
the Knesset in 1999, said, “Israel will continue to maintain a strategic deter- 
Tent capability even in peacctime for whatever scosraphical or time range is 
required.” Aricl Sharon hed earlicr opposed the government’ decision to sign 
the Chemical Weapons Convention. 

Peres’s revised approach to noncomventional arms goes back to the carly 
1980s, In 1982, the Foreign Ministry established « small Gepartment called 
the Arms Control and Disarmsment Unit (ACD). It was the brainchild of 
Hanon Bar-On, the ministry’s number 2 man. He argued that the ambiguity 
stance notwithstanding, it was betier for Iswel 10 speak in international 
forums because not being heard would cause more damage, “Some things ean 
be changed at international fora by Israel being in them which would other- 
wise cause damage,” Bar-On argued. Up to that time, the Atomic Enersy 
Commission, a bedrock of those favoring total secrecy, was the sole body 


responsible for the “public dimensions” of nuclear policy. Bur-On seconded 
‘Ephraim Ten, a-veieran Atomic Enogy Conimission official, to head the 
fledgling unit. causing not alittle opposition from Foreign Ministry staffers 
‘who were jeslous of appointments from outside the ministry. 

Tn the unit carly days, its task was primarily to gather information 
about arms developments in the Arab world and the diplomatic positions 
adopted by Arab siates on arms control. But gradually iis functions widened 
‘to include preparing position papers on intemational arms questions and dis- 
patching delegates fo intemational forums like the Vienna-based International 
‘Atomic Enerey Agency. During the period Shimon Peres was foreign minis- 
erin the late 1980s, the unit was upgraded to a division, and its hiead became 
assistant direcior general, If nothing else, this was asienal to the international 
‘community Conceming the seriousness with wliich Israel regarded the issue. 
Peres stance of carrying ona dialogue won diplomatic kmdos for Isracl. 
Whether the Peres approach is simply a tactical posture in an era in which the 
Middle East is edeins forward toward peace, only history will tell. The ques- 
tion itselfis one more element of uncertainty surrounding Israel's policy of 
ambiguity. But, in practice, the divisions reison d’étre was weakened by 
Israc!’s failure to take a clear initiative rezarding its nuclear cepability. The 
sole public relations amhem was that Israel would like to take a major step 
toward disarmament but, given the serious military threats from within the 
region: it would be unable to do so. 

‘If Vanunu'’s—and Peres’s—goal of denuclearized Midale East looks at 
2 straw in the desert wind, Isracl and thosc Arab statcs that have relations 
ith Israel nevertheless took the first Step toward confidence building. In 
1994, Israel/announced that it was prepared to allow visits by Arab officials 
to certain military and defense installations. Later. in a conciliatory gesture, 
Israel invited Eeyptian officials to visit tie Nehal Soreq reactor. Low-level 
nuclear research is conducted at Nahal Soreq, which, unlike the Dimona reac- 
tor, is subject to international inspection. This alludes to an eventual mutual- 
verification agreement that would be worked out bilaterally rather than to 
ineffective inspections by international bodics. The two sides also agreed 10 
‘Set up\an early-wernins system. incliding a computerized information net- 
work, to inform the other side about military tests, naval exercises, and train 
ing accidents; to coordinate naval activities, including joint sea searches; and 
10 esablish centers in Jordan, Qatar. and Tunisia for resolving Middle East 
conflicts. But these were low-level steps. The fact that Isracl's delegation at 
the multilateral arms contiol talks in the mid-1990s was headed by the 
defease establishment in the person of the Defease Ministry's director general 
rather than, say, a Forcign Ministry official cmphasized the noed not to inflate 
‘expectations. Until the day when Iraq, Iran, and Islamic fundamentalists no 


be 
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longer posed a threat, Israel can be expected to resist any attempt to give up, 
what David Ben-Gurion in the 1950s envisaged as his country’s wespon of 
last resort. It is likely to be decaies before a Middle East peace becomes 
firmly entrenched and is taken for granted. 

The pluses and minuses of Israel's posture of ambiguity have also sur- 
faced in a varicty of debatcs in Isracli academis. Most scholars in the area of 
Strategic weapons favor the ambiguity stance. although in varying degrees. 
‘Shai Feldman, who in the past favored a more explicit nuclear posture. as does 
Hebrew University’s Shlomo Aronson, today emphasizes the merits of 
remaining ambiguous on the issue of nuclear capability. This posture allows 
Israel to continue developing its nonconventional response to new regional 
threats and allows it to continue it close cooperation with the United States 
both with regard to US efforts against nuclear proliferation and efforts to pre- 
vent the transfer of sensitive technologies to other Middle East countries. But 
Feldman, like Reuven Pedahzur, also of Tel Aviv University, and Ephraim 
Inbar, of the Begin-Sadat Strategic Studies Center of Bar-llan University, roc- 
‘ognize that the days for an ambiguity stance depend on whether Iran and Iraq 
will go public in the future with the fact that they have the bomb. An exposed 
Igracli capability would have to be explained to Israel's immediate Arab 
neighbors, with whom she is at peace. as purely defensive. Yuval Neeman, 
who was an adviser to Peres on nuclear issues, sees a danger in Peres’s 
approach on arms control: “Peres’s concessionson arms control have gone too 
far. What docs full peace mean? Docs it include just the immediate area, 
Iran, Iraq, and Algeria as well? We are putting our head on the guillotin 
Avner Coben distinuishes between “deliberste ambiguity” or “opacity” and 
2 sifustion of smoiguity that nas not existed Tora ong ume. Lough one can- 
not see through something that has opacity, one can fee! its presence, he phi- 
losophizes. Though he supports the ambiguity posture, Cohen is critical of the 
costs of the ambiguity posture in limiting public discussion, But Inbar claims 
that the “rich academic literature and thr many articles in the press indicate 
that debate over appropriate strategy has not been suppresse 

In addition to international and Middle East regional efforts toward arms 
control, Israel's ambiguity stance also has to be examined in the context of 
changes in the Arab-Isracli balance of power resulting from advances in Arab 
military hardware. In cooperation with the United States, 
the Arrow missile to intercept ballistic missiles fired agains her. But experts 
have speculated that. in the event Isracl’s enemies obtain the bomb, there will 
develop an urgent need to create a rational balance of auclear weeponry 
between Isracl and Arab states. Isracl is likely to remove. in creating the new: 
rational framework, at least in part, its stance of ambiguity regarding its 
nuclear capabili 
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How soon are Arsb states likely to gain nuclear capability? The most 
likely states are Iraq and ren. Isracli army intelligence identified Irsq’s and 
Iran's nuclearization as the biggest threats facing Israel in 2000.” Western 
intelligence agencies are engaged in a debate about when this will occur. US 
intelligence has estimated tha: this may be as soon as 2005, but Israeli intel- 
igence does not believe this will occur before 2010. 

Experts assumed that Iraq did little to pursue its nuclear ambition 
between 1981 when Isreel destroyed the Osirak reactorand the latter stages of 
the 1980-1988 Iran-trag war. But inspectors from the UN's Imemational 
Atomic Energy Authority who investigated Iraq’s nuclear program in the 
aftermath of the 1991 Persian Gulf War—with the mandate to destroy Iraq’s 
ballistic missiles and bomb hardware—determined that Iraq had restarted its 
nuclear weapons program in 1982. During the mid-1980s, construction began 
‘on a major uranium-processing plant that was completed in 1989. The pace of 
the program accelerated in the late 1980s. The Iragi nuclear program was 
huge, with a total budget of several billion dollars and an estimated staff of 
more than 10,000 people, including a large number of highly qualified 
technicians, 

The majority of the installations involved in Iraq’s nuclear weapons pro- 
‘gram were destroyed by US bombing raids during the Persian Gulf War. Other 
facilities, many of which had beea unknown to the United States and its coali- 
tion partners, including the principal nuclear weapons design ceater at Al- 
Athecr, southwest of Baghdad, were later dismantled by Iraq herself, in an 
effort to deceive the inspectors of the Intemational Atomic Energy Authority 
about the scope of Iraq's nuclear activities. In addition, weapons-grade ura- 
nium fuel that Iraq had obtamed openly trom France and te Sonnet Union 
during the 1980s was placed in TAEA custody for removal from the country. 

‘Among the startling discoveries uncarthed by the UN inspections was 
that Iraq, faced with difficulties in obtaining traditional ruclear fissile mate- 
ial with highly enriched urenium or weapons-erade plutonium, had simulta- 
neously pursued seven different \echnologies for enriching uranium to 
‘weapons-grade material, It had advanced furthest using a process known as 
electromagnetic isotope separation (EMIS), based on a device known as a 
calutron, The calutron technology had been developed by US scientists in the 
Mankattan Project but was abandoned because it was not sufficiently effec- 
tive. The Iraqis were able to draw on much declassified technical literature. 
Neither the United States nor any other foreign: government had detected 
Iraq's EMIS program, because the program did not rely heavily on imported 
high-technology equipment, the acquisition of which might have given their 
efforts away. Indeed, the EMIS program might have remained hidden from the 
UN inspection teams if it had not been revealed by an Iraqi nuclear engineer 
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who had defected after the Gulf Wer. Initially, the UN inspectors believed that 
req had built and opcrated only a small number of EMIS units af an experi- 
mental facility at the Tuwaithe Nuclcar Research Center neer Baghdad and at 
a partially completed industrial-scale facility in Tarmiyah. 

In addition, evidence revealed that in a program code-named Petro- 
chemicat 3. Iraq had extracted a small amount of plutonium from uriaium 
irradisted in its Soviet-supplied IRT-5000 reactor—e facility that was under 
IAEA safeguards—without informing the agency, as required under the 
freq-IAEA safeguards agreement. In mid-November 1991, 2 new develop- 
ment suggested that Iraq might have been closer to possessing nuclear arms 
than mspection cfforts had hitherto indicated. UN inspectors found traces of 
‘weapons-grade uranium at four different locations in and near the Tuwaitha 
complex. The findings indicated that Iraq had either been able to enrich urs- 
nium to weapons-grade material using equipment that the inspectors had not 
unearthed or that Iraq had received the material elandestinely from an outside 
source and had successfully hidden it from previous inspection teams. The 
inspectors provided no information shout the amount of material that might 
have caused the traces. but the materials appearance at four different loca- 
tions suggested that more than laboratory quantities were involved and that 
Iraq might be in possession of key material for one or more nuclear devices. 
US expens feared that in the 1990s Iraq had managed to smuggle in enriched 
vranium from abroad. 

‘The inspections led to the seizure of thousands of pages of Iragi docu- 
ments reluied to its nuclear setivities. The documents revealed details about 
Baghdad's efforts to design a nuclear explosive device and to tet its 
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objective and belying Baghdad's claim that the country’s nuclear program was 
P ‘The documents also described Baghdsd's 
extensive efforts to obtain nuclear technology sbroad._ The seized documents 
further revealed that Iraq had planned to produce large quantities of lithium— 
‘a material used exclusively for the production of high-vield “boosted” atomic 
bombs and thermonuclear (hydrogen) bombs. The expulsion of the UN 
inspectors in 1998 is believed to have accelerated the Irsqi program. Iraqi 
representatives in Europe were instructed to obtain nuclear software and 
hardware. 
The Sunday Times itself published a number of disclosures about the 
Iraqi nuclear program. In the carly 1990s the paper investi 
techniques used to obtain enriched fissile material. In 15 
Hamza, the Iragi nuclear scientist who had defected, made contact with the 
outside Western world by getting in touch with the Sunday Times, but after 
short while he disappeared. and the paper assumed he had been killed. Later, 
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hhe resurfaced in the United States, where he was later granted refuge. In 2000, 
another Iraqi associsted with the nuclear program, Salman Zweir, who had 
worked on a gas centrifuge project, was reported on by the paper. And. in 
2001, the paper interviewed a former nuclear engineer, who said that that Iraq 
already had nuclear weapons and that it had carried out a nuclear fest at the 
bottom of Lake Rezzaza in order to muffle the explosion. 

Moreover, Iraq had conducted tests aimed at arming a ballistic missile, 
with s nuclear warhead. A CLA report in 2000 estimated that Iraq was devel- 
oping a modified Al Hussein missile capable of delivering = I.1-shortton 
payload over a distance of 370 miles, putting Tehran, though not Isracl, 
within reach. There is also evidence of 2ocelersted Iraqi efforts to produce 
chemical wespons. Iraq uses agricultural fertilizer plants to pursue efforts to 
manufacture chemical weaponry. Ireq never ceased production of biological 
weaponry. 

US and Israeli intelligence believe that [rag has given priority to a bio- 
Jogical warfsre program because, unlike the manufserure of nuclear end 
chemical bombs, such 2 progrim does not require heavy machinery. In 1996, 
the Iragis themselves admitted to UN inspectors that they had filled rweaty- 
five Al Hussein missiles with anthrax. 

The possibilities of Iran's nuclesrization were regarded by Western intel- 
ligence as low even up to the mid-1990s. The nuclear program that the Shah 
of fran had initiated with the low-mezawattage reactor in Isfahan had been put 
on hold after the Ayatoliah’s revolution in 1979. But 2 welter of reports since 
then have provided irrefutable evidence of Iran's efforts to become a nuclear 
power. According to Janes, Iran has seventeen nuclear research facili 
Facod with ceomunic slivruayes, Rasois aud vilecs Gonsince Suvice sepubtins 
have become ready sources for fissile materials and technology, In 1935, 
Russia contracted to supply Iran with two reactors at its top-secret Nekea 
nuclear complex. Israeli diplomatic efforts to stem the flow of Russian 
nuclear technology have failed. 

There were reports in the carly 1990s that Iran had attempted to buy 
highly enriched fissile material from Kazakhstan. In 1996, the head of the 
Iranian program visited South Afiica in search of nucicar-technological 
cquipment.” Iran signed agreements with Pakistan, Russia, and China for the 
training of Iranian nuclear scientists. Iran has also imested in delivery sys- 
tems. In 1994. in return for oil supplies, Iran negotiated with North Korea to 
develop the No Dong i missile, which has a range of over 620 miles (which 
places Israel within its range). In 2000, Iran successfully tested the Shihab 
missile, which has 2 range of 800 miles. More advanced missile delivery sys- 
tems currently under development in Iran have a range of 1.250 miles, which 
places Israel within range of those missiles. 
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The Iranians also have stepped up their intellizence-gathering efforts 
concerning Iszel In 1995 Herzl Rad an Iranian Jewish immigrant, wes 
arrested by the Israeli authorities on charges of working for Iranian intelli« 
gence. One of his missions had been to gain employment at the Dimons resc~ 
tor in order to pass details of the Isracti program to Iran. 

Iranian nuclear goals is a subject that is hotly debated within isrsel’s 
defense community. Shortly after the Shihab Iounch. the Iranian defense 
minister said the missile was aimed at “the Isracli aggressor.” Some in Isrseli 
military intelligence regard Iran as an enemy. The development of Iranian 
and Iraqi nuclear programs have led the Israclis to reassess their noclest 
strategies. The Isracli nuclear program has been geared since its inception 
toward deterring its neighbors, with the focus of the program reportedly 
comprising small-yield nuclear weapons that could be launched safely near 
Israel's borders. However. Israel's peace agreements with her neighbors, 
Egypt and Jordan, and newer threats further afield from Iran and Iraq sus 
‘gest that longer range strategic missiles will be preferred, as will the devel- 
‘opment of the means to respond to nuclear threats. such as the “Arrow” 
anti-ballistic system.= 

Inan address to 2 group of Iranian soldiers after the end of the war with: 
Iraq, Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, then the speaker of the Iranian parlia- 
ment and commander in chicf of Iran's armed forces. said. “Chemical. bacte- 
iological, and radiological weapons were very decisive in the Iran-Iraq war, 
it was also made clear in the Iran-Iraq war that the moral teachings of the 
‘world are not very effective. ... We should fally equip ourselves both in the 
affensive and defensive wee of chemical. bactedological, and radiological 
‘weapons. From now on, you should make use of the opportunity and perform 
this task.” Accordingly, this latter school of thought in Israel's defense com= 
munity suggests that [ran ts just a potential threat, not an enemy, and favors 
opening confidence-building channgls between Jerusalem and Tehran. 

Inthe aftermath of the Iran-Iraq war. Iran also built up socks of chem= 
ical weaponry. estimated to be between several hundred and 2.000 tons. Less 
is known about Iranian biological weaponry. which is thought to be at the 
research and development phase. The Sunday Times reported in 1995 that, 
with the help of Russian advisers, Iran had placed its biological weaponry 
program on the fast track. 

Pakistan is the only other Muslim state with a declared nuclear capabil- 
ity. Concemed about the possibility of an Israeli Osirak-style attack on i 
nuclear facilities, and given the reported nuclear cooperation between India 
and Isract, Pakistan has signaled to Jerusalem that she will not transfer 
nuclear technology or know-how to Arab countries.” The Pakistani threat 


strengthened Isracli-Indian nuclear cooperation. Senior officials from the two 
‘countries have visited one another and Israel reportedly hes sought to leam 
India’s new means for producing titium* 

Isracl’s neighboring states have not developed any nuclear capability, 
Faced with technical, scientific. and raw matenals limitstions, Egypt and 
Syria have preferred to seek parity with Israel by developing the “poor man’s 
bomb.” Egypt was the first Arab state to deploy chemical gas agents. It is esti- 
mated that Syria bas 100 chemical warheads with sarin and VX nerve agents. 
Both countries have invested in chemical-capable missile delivery systems. 
Little information exists to substantiate Wester intelligence evaluations con- 
‘cerning biological warfare agents that these two countries are developing. 

Tn the event that Israel goes public with its nuclear program, 3 remain- 
‘Ing question concems the US-Isreel Understanding and the congressional 
“Symington clause.” which prohibits any US administration from providing 
foreign aid to countries with unsupervised nuclear arms programs. One pro- 
possi, outlined in 2 1994 study by the US Council on Foreign Relations. rec- 
‘ommends that Israel, together with India and Pakistan, be formally recognized 
as nuclear nations. A confirmed capability would produce a rational deterrent 
posture, more stable and less agsressive. 


CHAPTER 16 
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ALTHOUGH VANUNU CLAIMED INA LETTER to an Isaeli newspoper, 
“T broke the taboo. Now others will Nobody can stop it” few came. 
‘Vanuma bad much less of an impact initially than be bad hoped for. Even 
before the Vanunu 2ffair, most Israclis alrcady believed that Israel possessed 
the bomb. Nine months before the Vanunu exposé, 2 poll by Tel Aviv 
University’s Jafice Center for Strategic Studies found that 92 percent of 
Israelis who had been questioned believed that Isracl possessed nuclear 
‘weapons; 54 percent of those asked were sure that Israel possessed nuclear 
‘weapons and 38 percent thought that Israel did but were not sure. Only 7 per- 
cent did not think Israel possessed nuclear weapons but were not sure." In fact, 
the first-ever disclosure by someone directly connected with the Dimnona proj- 
ectleft few lingering doubts that Israel was 2 nuclear power. 

Moreover, immediztefy after the exposé. the Israeli media were reticent 
about discussing the significance of the Vanuns expost itself and the wider 
question of Isracli nuclear policy. Although individual quality newspapers. 
including Hacret=, Davar, and Al Hamishmar. carried articles about the 
broader questions of nuclear policy, these were written mostly by outside con- 
ributors rather then, say, the papers’ military correspondents. The mass-cir- 
culation afternoon newspapers—Yedior Aharonot and Meariv—did not 
discuss the nuclear issue. “I will let someone write about it once = year 
Derause ihe subject fhas been exhausted Said IGdo Dissentschik, then editor 
of Maariv. One exception was Hadashor, a multicolored tabloid established 
in 1984, which attempred to raise reader interest by focusing on Mordechai 


y yaa: be wanted 
to arouse their concer. There is evidence that, in other countries, public dis- 
cussion of nuclear and other types of weaponcy contributed to arms reduc- 
e over the neutron bomb. 
stimulated by revelations in its development stage, cventually led to a US 
decision not to deploy the weapon. Public concem in the United States about 
atmospheric pollution also has led to limitations on nuclear tests. and the M-X 
missile program was reduced following public criticism, including epposition 

from those in the vicinity where the missile was to be based. Public opiaion 
also has had an effect on the outlawing of certain types of warfare and use of 
biological and poison gas agents. No major debate on the nuclear subject has 


‘occurred. Without much official effort the breach in the taboo has healed 
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itself. Meir Viume said, “Nobody can expect that after twenty-five years of 
taboo suddenly because of something evea as dramatic as this, things will be 
tured upside down and totally open in public.” 

Ittumed out that Vanumu's disclosure actually increased public support 
for the bomb. In the Jaffee Center poll thice months after the Sunday Times 
publication, there was a 50 percent increase in Israeli support for the bomb. 
In Janusry 1987, 78 perceat of Isracli respondents favored development of the 
bomb as compared to only 54 percent in the ceater's previous poll carried out 
in January 1986. No major development in the Arab-Israeli conflict—such as. 
2 war—occurred between the taking of the two polls, The change was 
‘explained as the shocked reaction of the Israeli public to Vanunu’s deed— 
which had been fucled ty a goverument-orchestrated campaign to portray 
‘Vanunt as a traitor. 

‘Until the 1991 Gulf War, the publie’s orientation to the topic of nancon 
‘yentional weapons, especially nuclear ones, was remarkably dormant— it was 
a nonissue. When Israelis were asked over the years the question of what 
major issue should be addressed by the government, the issue of nuclear 
‘weapons never came up. compared to 2 10 percent rate in American surveys. 
The debate in Israel on nuclear policy continued to be confined to informed 
and organized opinion, and academic symposia were held to consider Isract’s 
nuclear options. The 1997 volume, The Middle East Balance. published by the 
Jaffee Center for Swategic Studies, included 2 section on nonconventions} 
‘weaponry in the Middle Ess. Confessing t some dissppointment nine 
‘months sfter the Sunday Times publication. Monfechai Vanunu wrote to a sup- 
porter, “Nobody wants to challenge the establishment, which is succeeding in 
removing the issue from the public ezends"" 

But the 1990s saw an increase in discussion of the subject, even if Isrsel 
till declined to go public about its capability. And that period was charactez- 
ized by even more naclear-related information entering the public arena after 
the Vanunu exposé. This was in no way due to Isrseli policymakers being less 
secretive or acceding to pressure for more information. Rather. once it was 
published the Vanunu exposé created more data and a desire for even more 
information. Greater public discussion occurted as a result of five related 
matters. In addition to the satellite photography discussed earlier, there was 
the Gulf Wer, two environmentrelated developments (= leak from the 
Dimona reactor and a series of legal suits by cx-workers who had suffered 
from radioactivity), and the publication of a book dealing with the history oF 
the Israeli nuclear project. 

Four years after the Vanunu affair, secrecy lessened remarkably during 
and after the Gulf War. There was probebly greater informed discussion in 
Israel then about nonconventional strategy than st any other time in the country’s 
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history, Popular concern in Israel in 1990 and 1991 about the Iraqi threat stim= 
ulated public and media discussion about the threat and the options for an 
Israeli nonconventional military response. At no tinie was Isracli military cen- 
sorship as liberal on this point as during this period. Unprepared to go public 
with its capability, Isracli officialdom encouraged journalists to write about 
the deterrent, thereby giving veiled warnings to Baghdad. Blunt allusions in 
‘the media to an Isracti nuclear capability. which in the past would have been 
blue-penciled, were not prevented by the military censor. As Dan Margalit, a 
‘newspaper columnist, remarked, “While the government has to keep quiet. the 
media will do the government's job Yet, when the war ended, so did the cen= 
sor’s short-lived approach, While the Vanunu exposé contributed to making 
this discussion more intelligent, it would be wrong to exaggerate Vanunu’s 
impact on stimulating that discussion. It was the war. the missile attacks 
on Israel, and the Bush proposal for regional arms control that provoked 
the debate. 

In the aftermath of the Gulf War, there was an increase in public support 
in Israel for nuclear development. The public now regarded nuclear weapons 
as the main threat, A Jaffee Center poll conducted after the war found that 91 
percent of Istelis favored developing a nuclear weapon; in 1987. only 78 per 
cent had said so. Even more noteworthy was an astounding increase in the 
Israeli public's willingness to have Israel deploy nuclear weapons: 88 percent 
of those asked said after the war that they would tolerate use of nuclear 
‘weapons; only 53 percent had said so in 1987, and a mere 36 percent in 1986. 
Most Israelis fel the use of nuclear weapons following a nonconventional 
attack by another country was justified. A lower number, about half: sup- 
ported the use of nuclear weapons in a desperate military situation; far fewer 
Israelis supported the use of those weapons in a more conventional military 
situation. 

Despite this militaristic impression, there was also a contrasting public 
trend favoring ams control, suggesting a convergence between Vanunu's 
goals and those of the Israchi public. In the longer term, Israelis favor the idea 
‘Of rms control for nonconventional weaponry, In 1998, 82 percent supported 
the notion of prohibiting armies in the region, including that of Isracl, from 
having nuclear, ch or biological weapons. (By contrast, only 56 per= 
cent agreed to reduce the size of conventional forces, 

Asa result, both of the increased discussion during the Gulf War and of 
the data about the Dimona program provided by Vanunu, the 1990s were char- 
acterized by a further opening up of public discussion about nuclear issues in 
the media and academia, The censor’s rule of thumb that what has been pub- 
Tished outside the territorial jurisdiction of the state—and is therefore no 
longer secret—may te published inside the country meant that Vanunu’s 
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Aisclosures enabled an intelligent discussion of sorts on nuclear issues to take 
place. One military correspondent said, “What I can publish today about 
nuclear arms policy, I could never have imagined twelve years ago. Since the 
Gulf War I get past the censors with almost everything, He still plays with the 
text, adding ‘according to foreign sources’ but the ideas, including a first 
nuclear strike by Israel, are left in:” An examination of Israel's three main 
Hebrew dailies and two TV channels found that during 1999, 165 nuclesr- 
related items were published or broadcast, making nuclear-related items the 
most covered theme after those about Lebanon and the Palestinians. Broken 
down, the largest nuclear-related subcategory concerned Israeli nuclear pol 
icy (49 items): the second biggest nuclear theme was arms control and inter- 
national treaties (24 items). Another large category concemed Vanunu. By 
contrast, nuclear radioactive waste and safety at nuclear reactors resulted in 
only 4 and 7 items, respective! 

‘There were almost no major known instances in the 1990s of a censor 
blue-penciling nuclearelated articles, but this may have been due in part to 
journalists’ failing to gather sensitive new information sbout the program. 

In 2000, Israeli television broadeast for the first time pictures of the 
Dimons reactor (shot in 1968 and 1971).’ Since the pictures already had been 
published—on the Internet website of the Federation of American 
Scientists—the military censor’ criterion was met. Yet Alex Fishman, vet- 
eran military commentator of Yediot tharonot, said, “while the nineties saw 
a big improvement quantitatively, it has not improved qualitatively.” The cen- 
‘sor still views the Israeli media es an integral clement of the country’s deter- 
rent posture. Isrscli officials believe that publication in Israel, even by 
journalists or independent researchers, could be interpreted as confirmation 
that the country possesses the bomb. “There isa basic difference between the 
nuclear subject and other defense subjects,” ssid Hanoch Marmori, editor of 
Haaretz. “In other subjects there is 2 black and white, but on the nuclear 
theme we need to play politicians and use the government's style in nuanc- 
ing articles against our will—requiring us to quote foreign sources, to which 
the censor often adds, ‘if we are to believe the source.’ If the code words 
muclear option, nuclear policy (but never Isrueli nuclear bomb) are not used, 
the sentence is blue-penciled;’ Marmont said.* Brigadier General Itzhak 
‘Shani, the then military censor. when asked by a reporter in Hearets inter- 
view “Isn't it somewhat outdated after Mordechai Vanunu and others to 
attach the line ‘according to foreign publications’ to every news item about 
the nuclear program or to insist on the phrasing ‘strategic weaponry?” 
replied cutily, “I disallow the question. Phrase it differently and I'll answer 
you.” The reporter came back, “Isn't it necessary to change the ceusorshi 
policy regarding the nuclear issue?” Shani answered, “An excellent question. 
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In my view, the censorship policy that has been used up to now, and will con= 
tinue to be used, is very wise, If you take all the sfories about the atomic 
bomb that have appeared in the Israeli press—from its sources and with the 
approval of the censor—you'll see that the contention that no discourse 
‘on the subject exists in Israel, is simply incorrect. Anyone who wants to 
delve into the issue can do so, as long as he goes about it in the appropriate 
manner.” 

In 2001 Israel TV's Channel 3 broadcasted Michael Karpin’s revelatory 
documentary “Bomb in the Basement” about the early years of the nuclear 
program. It included interviews with Shimon Peres and French officials who 
had been involved in building the reactor complex in the 1950s. The same 
‘year saw page-long profiles of the directors of the Dimona reactor and of the 
‘Atomic Energy Commission published in Yedior Aharonot and Haaret=. Years 
earlier. even the directors” identity was considered classified information. 

When Prime Minister Simon Peres asked the Editors” Committee (the 
framework in which newspaper editors and broadcast chiefs are briefed on 
sensitive defense-related matters by senior policymakers) prior to the Sunday 
Times's publication rot to go beyond “quoting forcign sources” oF report 
local or Arab reactions to the upcoming disclosure, he illustrated how mud- 
ied are the lines between Israeli officialdom and journalists on the nuclear 
arms issue. The Israeli Journalists Association (the professional guild of 
which has long criticized the institution of the Editors’ 
(Committee as a means for officialdom to gas the press, later metto condemn 
both Peres and the editors, Although in the end none of the assembled edi 
tors had objected to Peres request. a formal yote was not taken, and Ger- 
son Senocken, te puonistier of Haarel=, went away Irom we baitors 
Committee mecting believing that Peres's request had not heen accepted. An 
editorial that Haare: had planned to publish alongside the reprint of the 
three-page Sunday Times disclosure was impounded by the censor. In protest, 
the paper left its editorial column blank About 70 percent of a planned edi- 
torial in the left.wing Ai Hamishmar was also censored, The misunderstand- 
ing between Peres and Haaretz originated in the absence of any objections to 
the former's request. Ata subsequent meeting of the Editors’ Committee, edi- 
tors decided that in the future, a formal vote should be taken when a govern 
ment minister of an official requested nonpublication of a specific piece of 
information. However. this would still leave the minister or official in the 
vulnerable position of having to volunteer information before obtaining the 
editors it not to publish it. It was finally agreed that at the begin- 
ning of 12 the chairman would clarify the rules of the game and 
that the information would be nonpublishable only ifeverybody agreed to it 
by vote there and then. 
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“Some joumalists and editors identify with the ambiguity policy but 
nobody asks him or her whether they do,* Hanoch Marmoni said. Professor 
Gabriel Ben-Dor, a Haifa University political scientist, attacked the Isaeli 
media for “largely cooperating” with the Israeli establishment. “No news 
organization or journalist said we will not comply with the ambiguity.” said 
Ben-Dor But Marmori said “If Vanunu had come to us with his story 1 
would not have published it, not because of the policy of ambiguity but 
because of reasons of censorship.” Military, journalist-tmed-academic 
Reuven Pedalizur advocated a public debate within the confines of the policy 
of ambiguity, arguing that a public debate could be held without going into 
technical details of the program. Initiatives by Egypt to discuss. Israel's 
nonsignature of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty generated discussion of 
Israel's nuclear policy mside Isracl, just as during the Gulf War beforehand: 
But Alex Fishman, 2 hardened reporter, said: “Without giving us the facts, the 
establishment have succeeded in stifling debate” In practice, as one reporter 
‘put it, the Israeli Atomic Energy Commission “has very few people whe are 
Prepared to speak to you.” And though the commission has an official 
spokesman, the occasions on which he has spoken are few: During the nineties 
these could be counted on one hand: after a radioactive leak from the Dimona 
reactor in 1993 to a nearby crater and an official announcement that the reac- 
tor would be shut down in the last weekend of the millennium in order to 
avoid any possibility of a nuclear accident—an announcement designed to 
calm public unease, (When the author organized an academic conference on 
“Nuclear Weaponry, the Public and the Media” at Haifa University in 1995, 
he had no difficulty in optaining the participation of Israeli academies and 
Journalists, but the Ismael Afome Energy Commission aectined to sena a 
speaker.) The ultimate in official cynicism was, while discussing the public 
and a nuclear policy. Shalheveth Freier, the Atomic Energy Commission's 
ex-director general, wrote in 1992 that he did not “know of an instance of an 
official attempt to stifle public discussion on the nuclear issue.” He placed 
the blame on academics who, in addition to not including in their publications 
official attitudes about the bomb, did not share the results of their research 
with goveramentsl sources. 

In covering the Israeli army, reporters are also faced with secrecy, such 
‘as concerning the location of forces, Jevel of preparedness of forces, and oper 
ational planning. Yet a steady stream of army communiqués and on-the-record 
and off-the-record briefings by the army spokesman and other military top 
brass, as well as the participation of military comespondents in military exer- 
cises, ensures a lively debate in the media, the Knesset, and the broader pub- 
Iie, “There remains a threshold that without any information flow, no debate 
can be conducted” said Fishman.’ 
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‘The istacli military intelligence failure to predict the combined 
Egyptian Syrian attack in 1973 produced greater critical serutiny of the Israeli 
armed forces; the next governmental agency that lost its publie image of infal- 
libility was the Shin Bet, th: domestic intelligence agency, after the «-called 
Shin Bet Affair in the 1980s. In the 1990s, the Mossad became the focus of 
greater scrutiny because of several bungled intelligence openitions abroad. 
‘The popular image of glamour and sicalth that characterizes the Mossad as a 
‘result has been trimmed in recent years. Onc of the last sections of the defense 
community 10 enjoy’ a virtual absence of public and media scrutiny was the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) and the Dimon reactor. And, in an 
aricmpt to shore up the sccrecy surrounding the reactor, Prime Minister Ehud 
Barek in 2000 brought back Avraham Shalom, the disgraced Shin Bet head 
from the Shin Ret affair, io strengthen security st the reactor 

Addressing 8 symposium on nuclear policy in 2002, Professor Zeev 
Maor, head of Tel Aviv University’s School of Government and Policy, stated, 
“Nuclear policy is not subject to serious oversight by the political establish- 
‘ment, and ts not exposed to any Kind of public debate or discussion of security, 
‘economic, political and moral values surrounding the issue of nuclear capabil- 
ity. I continues to functoa out of orssnizstion! inertis backed by mechanisms 
of deceit and concealment, and is protected by the legal system!” 

If many Israeli journalists today call for freer information, most of them 
in doing so have different long-term objectives from Venuma. While Vimuna 
‘wants to see more information published and open discussions held in order 
to bring public pressure to bear on Israel to dismantle the bomb. journalists 
sce information as being vital for the public to be able to discuss of the coune 
try nuclear options. They want official information on aspscts of the pro- 
‘gram, publication of which would not damage Israel's posture of ambiguity, 
such as information sbout the reactor’s safety, safety procedures within it, and 
arrangements for the disposal of radioactive materials. 

Tn contrast 10 journalists, most of the public atthe turn ofthe millennium 
still favor secrecy about Israel's nuclear capability: There is a continuing trend 
for an overwhelms iy in Terni society to support secrecy. According 
to the Jallée Center, 66 percent of Israclis in 2002 hacked keeping Israel's 
‘nuclear plans secret, compared t0 72 percent in 1999, 66 percent in 1998, 71 
percent in 1995, and 78 percent m 1987. 

In the Knesset, hipartisin support for the policy of ambiguity ensured that 
the issue was infrequently raised at parliamentary questions. Berwcen 1995 and 
1999, there were thirteen nucicarrelated parliamentary questions; these con 
cemed Traqi nuclear capability, the NPT. and sifety inside Diana. When raised, 
Uhe nuclear subject was invariably shunted off to the socure setting of the Knesset: 
Defense and Foreign Affairs Committee, which sits behind closed dots, 

‘On February 2. 2000, the Knesset plenum was the sciting for a rarefied 
debate on nuclear policy. It followed an initiative by Communist Knesset 


member Isssin Makhloul. The Knesset speaker, Awrum Burg, atiempied 10 
ass the matter to committee, relenting only when Makhloul threatened to 
appeal to the Supreme Court thst the full plenum should debate the matter. 
Foreign diplomats and journalists filled the gallecy. Not surprisingly, an 
attempt by the Free Mordechai Vanunu Campaign to pressure the prison 
authorities to allow Vanunu to attend the dehate was rejected The debate 
itself, which lasted only fifty-two minutes, was shallow and disappointing. 
“The whole world knows thmi Isreel is a large warehouse of nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons. Only Israeli citizens were kept in the dark about 
Israel's nuclear arsenal, and conditions st the reactor,” Mckhloul said when 
‘opening the parliamentary debaie. He déclared that Iran and Iraq were threst- 
ned by Dimona, not the other way around. Many Knesset members booed the 
debate, particularly whea Makblou! slipped in a number of disclosures. He 
Slaimed that, since the Swiday Times's exposé, the number of nuclesr war- 
heads had increased from 100 to 200-300. He quoted reports that the navy’ 
recently acquired Dolphin submarines were equipped with nuclear warheads. 
giving Israel 2 second-strike capsbility in the event of aa attack on the ground. 
He also quoted reports that radiosctive waste from Israel was buried! in 
Meuritania. Replying for the govemment, Minister Haim Ramon repeated the 
‘well-prasticed cliche that Israel would not be the first to introduce nustear 
Weapoary into the region. And. turning t0 Makhloul he ssid ~Do you want us 
to go and announce to Tran and Iraq exactly what we have?” That the debate 
was initiated by an Arab Knesset member hardly persusded mainstream Israel 
of the virtues of debating the subject. Haaret= came to Makhloul’s assistance. 
Inan editors! titled “With All Duc Caution.” the paner opined, 


Israeli society is mature enough to open its nuctear “black box” 
with all due caution and look inside. We can snd must conduct a 
public debate on nuclear policy and deal with questions such 3s the 
future of the policy of ambiguity in a Middle East in which there 
will be a number of nuclear powers, and what kind of deterrence 
Istacl needs in times of peace. . .. The maturing of Isracli socicty 
‘arouses questions concerning matters such as the treatment of 
nuclear waste and the safety of the reactors, which until now have 
‘been swaddled in a thick blanket of secrecy, A discussion of this 
kind should be held without endangering confidential matcnal of 
‘an operational nature and without exposing Israel to internations! 
pressure to disarm itselfof its protective armon.” 


Legislative comrol of nuclear policy was still inadequate in the 199¢s, 
“I can't cver remember that we held a discussion on the Atomic Enersy 
Commission,” remarked Ran Cohen, a member of the Knesset’s State 
Comptroller’s Committee, And Yossi Katz, a member of the One Israel Party, 
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could not remember a discussion on nucicar policy being held during the year 
hhe chsired the Defense and Foreign Affairs Commitice. Even ministerial 
actions of the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) appeared wenting. Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak left Danny Yatom, head of his policy staff. 10 deal with 
Gideon Frank, AEC director general. Barsk later proposed appointing a min- 
ister to supervise the AEC. as well as the intelligence community. 

As memories of the Gulf Wer began to fade, public apathy about the 
nonconventiomal arms question began to return as the new millennium 
approached. An analysis of the content of Isracli media on nuclear subjects in 
1999 found that of some 165 nuclear-related items of articles in the Israeli 
media, the two popular mass circulation papers (Afaariv and Yedior Akaronot) 
‘sccounted for only 35 percent of them. Moreover. the news programs of 
Israels two television channels accounted for 3 percent. IMustrative was.a pro- 
‘gram in 2000 in the popular series “Po-Politika.” hosted by Dan Margalit, 
which when it discussed the subject of nuclesr weaponry, two-thirds of its 
viewers switched to another television channel. However, there were signs 
that elite Isrselis were becoming less inhibited about discussing the subject: 
42 percent of the items appeared in igh-quality daily Heares= * 

‘A separate challenge in the 1990s to Isracl’s stance of ambiguity came 
from 2 novel direction. An Iseeli-bom researcher who lives in the United 
States, De. Avner Cohen. used forcign archival sources to trace the history of 
Israels nuclear program. The author came up with highly sensitive informa- 
the US Freedom of Information Act, he wos able 
documenting US contacts with Isrsel sbout 


‘The result was Israel and the Bomb (Columbia University Press, 1998), which 
took the author ten years to write and research. Reuven Pedahzur described 
the book as an important vehicle for significantly widening the basis of facts 
and information, which would enable Isrzelis to have a better understanding 
of the issues involved. But Hebrew University Professor Virmiyah: 
the book was little more than 2 collection of “aneedotes and fleeting 
Nionalism.” Describing it as a “a diplomatic and bureaucratic history of the 
first fiftcen years of the development of the Israeli atom” Yovel argued that a 
book about Isrsel and the atom also needed to explore the economic, social. 
political and le 

in the f. 


of the Defense Ministry and veiled threats. In a visit to Israel in 1994, he was 
taken aside at immigration control at Ben-Gurion Airport and informed by 2 
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police officer that his work was likely to infringe upon censorship regulations. 
Cohen did not submit his book for censorship clearance, partly because in 
1994 when he had submitted a single chapter article to the censor, the latter. 
to Cohen's surprise, sent back the manuscript, telling him “We are returning 
it without censorship, and we leave it to you to decide how to act” When 
Coben insisted that, as an Israeli citizen, he was obliged to gct the censor’s 
Permission, the latter replied, “If so, the whole chapter is banned” Coben 
then appealed to the courts t0 remove this ban, but according to Cohen, the 
Courts, sitting behind closed doors, said that, if he failed to reach a compro- 
mise with the censor, it would take a long time for the courts to adjudicate the 
mattex” At that point. Cohen decided to publich the book abroad: in 2000, 2 
Hebrew version of the book appeared inside Israel. 

‘The dilemma for the Isracti authoritics is that it is not illegal to publish 
information obtsined from foreign sources. To suggest that Coben should not 
publish information gathered from the archives of the US govemment—and 
available to anyone else—is to introduce a double standard. Forcign corre- 
spondests of the Isreli media, who are Israeli citizens, freely gather informa- 
ion abroad from all sources and do not submit it to the ceasor for prior 
clearance. If they gather it inside Israel, they do. Coben's information was 
gathered from US government records while abroad_ In an editorial titled 
“Knowledge and the Nuclear Prerogative.” coinciding with the publication of 
(Coben's book. Haaret= wrote “Cohen is an academic researcher whose work is 
based on the accepted tools of accepted research: unclassified archive docu- 
‘ments, previous publications. .."" But, in addition to accessing US archives 
‘and interviewing US officials, Cohen also interviewed 2 long list of Israclis 
who fed direct knowlege of the project. They included Profesor Isracl 
Dostrovsky: a former AEC chairman: Shalheveth Freier; Shimon Peres Zvi 
Dinstein, 2 former depety defense minister; and Gencral Yehoshafat Harkabi, 
a former head of military intelligence. Cohen used these interviews to supple 
‘ment the information he had gathered ftom the archives. Cohen later was able 
to recruit 2 number of former personalities, such as Professor Yuval Necman, 
who clsimed that there was nothing in the book that could harm Iszelis 

‘After completing a master's degree in philosophy in North America, 
Coben went on to obtain a doctorate in moral doubt. “Like many of my eea- 
eration. I was influenced by the antinuclear consciousness of the early 1980s. 
I started then to ponder about the philosophical puzzles and paradoxes asso- 
ciated with nuclear weapons.” said Cohen The result was a collection of 
essays, Nuclear Weapons and the Future of Humanity. With 2 grant from the 
MacArthur Foundation, and fiom his base at MIT, he began researching 
domestic dimensions of the Israeli nuclear posture and directed a project on 
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‘arms control in the Middle East. He discovered the existence of rich archival 
‘material inside the United States, through which the history of the Israeli 
nuclear program could be reconstructed. Ironically. Cohen had done his 
national military service in the army's field security unit and was responsible 
for ensuring that military defects inside the army were safeguarded. 

“Tam not Vanunu.” he said when his book was published. “I have not 
been involved in classified work in the nuclear area. | came to the subject 
from a philosophical vantage point.” In contrast to Vanunu, he was not an 
official who was privy to classified material during the course of his work. 
Nor did he come from Vanunu’s social background. Cohen grew up among 
the elite of Israeli society. in the middle-class suburb of Neve Magen, north 
of Tel Aviv, where many of Israel's top military brass live. Yet Cohen's and 
Vanunu’s paths did cross. Cohen had taught Vanunu at Ben-Gurion 
University when the latter had been studying philosophy. Vanunu had 
attended Cohen's courses on philosophy and nuclear arms, which undoubt- 
edly had helped Vanunu to articulate the moral dilemma involved in his work 
as technician at Dimona. 

In 1998. a police investigation was launched. The police closed it in 
1999, but the Ministry of Defense's Yehiel Horev lodged an appeal with the 
state prosecutor that the police had erred in their judgment, and the investi- 
gation was reopened. Since then. Cohen refrained from visiting his moth- 
erland and had been a virtual refugee in Washington. until 2001. when be 
returned and was subjected to a long police investigation. Among other 
steps taken toward tightening up on leaks about the nuclear program was the 
removal of persomil belonging to Levi Eshkol, who was prime min- 
Ister in the 1900s, including decalis of me nuclear program, which Conen 
had used in his research, on an order from Horev. and deposited in the stare 
archives. The Israeli authorities even managed to persuade the US National 
Archives to censor documents from the administration of Lyndon B. 
Johnson from 1968, which included CIA assessments of the Isracli nuctear 
program. 

More public concer about the nuclear program was generated after a 
number of environment-related crises involving the reactor occurred. They 
involved safety aspects, notably radioactive materials that aifected workers at 
the reactor due to poor safety standards and leaks of radioactive materials into 
the environment around the reactor site 

Following disclosure of a radicactive leak that had occurred in August 
1992 at the Little Crater. a tourist attraction to the south of the Dimona reac 
tor, the AEC announced some eight months later, for the first time in the 


State's history, that redioactive waste was being stored in Dimona. Up to then, 
nobody hhad disclosed whether the radioactive waste was being stored in 
Israel, let alone where. Weeks later came the disclosure in the media about the 
spillage of radioactive sewage from the oxidation ponds at the reactor into the 
crater. It was difficult not to conclude that the original announcement about 
nuclear waste burial at Dimona was intended to prepare the ground for the 
news about the leak. 

‘Vanunu himself had told Bamaby about the burial in barrels, but it was 
not included in the Sunday Times's article. It was Inter published in Frank 

’s little-known book, The Invisible Bomb, in which he wrote that 
radioactive waste from the reprocessing plant and elsewhere was mixed with 
tar, sealed in barrels, and buried. Photographs examined by Harold Hough. 
a photography analyst, taken from a US satellite in 1989, showed that vegeta- 
tion of an unnatural nature was growing in the area in order, Hough suggested. 
to camouflage something. But the official announcement helped to build the 
fittie-known picture of whet was being stored at Dimona. Two types of waste 
were being stored there. The first was low-level radioactive waste from 320 
hospitals, research institutes, and factories. The second was the highly 
enriched uranium rods used as nuclear fuel inside the reactor. These are highly 
dangerous, When the rods are replaced with new ones every few months they 
give out massive amounts of radioactivity, which are dangerous to humans, 
‘Vegetation. and wildlife. Dubbed “the problem that refuses to disappear” the 
nuclear industry has yet to find 2 long-term solution to uranium rods once 
they have been used. Generally. the rods are left in oxidation ponds for 
months. if not years, after which time they are taken out, and their parts are 
separsied. Some uf these get rouse. The scuainks ave busied uudergcousrd 
in barrels for hundreds of years. In time, a radioactive leak from the barrels 
could contaminate the Negev Desert’s water table. 

In an attempt to reassure the public following the announcement of the 
radioactive leak. Yossi Sarid. the high-profile environment minister, took a 
well-publicized tour of Dimona. It was the first time that any minister, apart 
from the prime minister or the defense minister, had entered the portals of 
Dimona. Afterward. he said he had full confidence concerning the manner in 
which radioactive waste was being stored. Environment Ministry officials 
‘were subsequently given access to the nuclear research center. Yet, many ques- 
tions remain. The AEC acknowledgment notwithstanding, no details were 
provided about specific safety measures taken for storage of different types of 
radioactive waste, perticularly the uranium rods. Dr. Danny Rabinovitch, a 
Hebrew University anthropologist who specializes in environmental matters, 
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ig skeptical about whether the Environment Ministry has the know-how or 
clout to provide the necessary supervision of the nuclear research center, 
Rabinovitch claims that Sarid’s good intentions notwithstanding. in effe 
envionment minister was co-opted by the AEC to whitewash legitimate 
public concern about safety standards. Doubts over whether the Environment 
Ministry are on top of matters remain to this day. 

‘The mayor of Dimona, Gabby Lelouche, was less sanguine. The reactor 
‘was situated 6 miles south of his city, and the area where radioactive waste 
was buried was about two-thirds of a mile farther south. According to Shimon 
Peres, it was the danger from radioactive accident that led to Israel's deci 
sion to prefer the distant Negev rather than other possible sites that were 
closer to the country’s main population centers." Lelouche was surprised by. 
the announcement that radioactive waste was buried outside his city. True, 
some of the city’s population were employed at Dimona. Civil defense exer- 
cises involving the complete evacuation of the eity in the event of'an aecidemt 
at the reactor had been held, Arrangements had been drawn up for distribut- 
ing tablets against the effects of radiation to the population of the city of 
Dimona in the event of a leak from the reactor. But no AEC official had ever 
informed Lelouche that not only was his city near the waste at Dimona but 
also the rest of the country’s waste was transported to the site and buried there, 
However, later, afte to officials at the center, the mayor said that he 
was “satisfied there was no danger." Indeed, the city’s mostly Oriental popu- 
lation was not unusually perturbed about what ina Western city would have 
been a scandal. 

Earlier, Envirenment Ministry officials attempted to take samples of the 
waste, which showed an abnormally high level of radioactivity. However, they 
were stopped by a security officer from the nuclear research center who had 
arrived on the scene. One explanation for the leak was that the oxidation 
ponds had been emptied for cleaning. Then Environment Minister Ora Namir, 
Sarid’s predecessor, took up the issue with Prime Minister Rabin. Ministry 
officials were told to drop the matter, The army declared the Little Crater a 
closed military zone, An Istacti television reporter, Shlomi Eldar, who began 
investigating the story, was asked to see Namir, who, according to Eldar, dis- 
couraged him from continuing with the story. 

An Environment Ministry check on radiation levels in the « 
Found to be seven times higher than the normal rate, although it did not pose 
a health danger. A dam was subsequently built to stop further leakages from 
the oxidation ponds, Yet, subsequently, a pool constructed bekind the dam to 
absorb the water overflowed, caused it further leak to the Litle Crater. This 


was 
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served to emphasi 
ponds. 

Sarid, who prior to becoming environment minister had received classi- 
fied reports about nuclear safety while he was a member of the Knesset's 
Defense and Foreign Aftains Committee, said that Israel was stricter than 
many Western countries. Neither the reactor nor the nuclear waste disposal 
site had ever caused any environmental problems. Yet Sarid’s calming words 
failed to explain why the leak had been hidden from the public for eight 
months. Indeed, the leaks in the months afterward increase the possibility that 
in earlier years there had been other leaks that had been covered up, The like- 
lihood was even preater in the early years of Dimona, when safety standards 
were more relaxed. Doctoral dissertations prepared by a botanist and a zool- 
ogist found radioactive effects on the vegetation and wildlife in the Dimona 
‘urea, Both dissertations were banned from publication, 

Ina step to calm a distraught public, the AEC opened a monitoring sta- 
tion to follow: radiation fevels at Dimona in 1993, Situated in the local police 
station, the monitoring station's findings are open to the public. The reports 
are fed toa central monitoring station at Tel Aviv University. Dr. Dan Litai, 
the head of the AEC's licensing and safety division, disctosed that up to the 
Tate 1960s radioactive waste was buried in single-sided barrels, Since’ then, 
double-sided barrels have been used, The canisters must be changed every 
forty. years. There is also the need to ensure that the temperature of the bur- 
rels buried beneath the ground does not rise too high—a process that requires 
filtering out hot air and pumping in cold air; 

In an attempt to bring Israel (o the negotiating table with regard to its 
nuclear capability, the Egyptian and Jordanian governments raised the issue 
of radioactivity leaks with their Isracli counterparts, In January 1994, Egypt 
sent 2 tcam of scientists, armed with a portable laboratory for monitoring, 
radioactivity levels, to the border with Israel, They claimed that the levels 
were higher than normal and that they were attributed (o the nuclear research 
center. 

‘A related issue concerns the long-term safety of the reactor. The Dimona 
reactor, which has been in operation for forty years, is old, While there were 
older ones, such as one in Canada that was sixty years old, and one in the 
United States that was forty-eight years old, and although the Dimona reactor 
was built to Western standards and many of its parts had been changed, ques 
tions still existed, A fire broke out there in 1991, according to US official 
Paul Leventhal of the US Nuclear Regulatory Commission claims that it suf= 
fers. from safety problems. And, according ta Professor Uzi Even of Tel Aviv 


the need|to find a long-term solution to Dimona’s 
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University, who worked at the reactor in the 1960s, the reactor is old and dan- 
gerous and should be closed. Even, who was almost brought to trial on 
charges of disclosing nuclear secrets, said, “The nuclear radiation discharged 
during the reactor’s functioning causes « weakening of the building from 
which the reactor is made, the concrete and steel." According to Harold 
Hough, who was drawing on internal reports of the reactor, “thousands of 
cubic meters of hot radioactive waste, which is very hazardous, has cumulated 
at the reactor: 
Ista! has been looking for a new reactor. Even though it reportedly has 
accrued a large nuclear arsenal, Israel must have a reactor, given a need to 
reportedly replace 5.5 percent of its tritium annually. But the United States 
made Israel's purchase of an American reactor conditional on Isrze! signing the 
NPT, which would require opening Dimona to international inspection. When 
Israel turned subsequently to France, and later to Russia, for @ reactor, the 
United States applied diplomatic pressure on those governments not to sell to 
Isracl, Israel has contemplated building its own reactor with locally produced 
and foreign parts. According to Science and Energy Minister Professor Yuval 
Neeman, “Israel has all the dats and technology required to build a nuclear 
reactor which will be secure from both environmental snd secunty aspects.” 
The very choice of Dimona as the site of a reactor has also come up, 
hocause itis situated close to the Syrian-Afriean rift and sits ona sei 
line. If an earthquake occurred, a major disaster could result, wheth 
the reactor itself or from the buried deposits of radioactive waste, with fallout 
‘affecting areas twenty to forty miles around the reacto 
Inadequate safety standards have further ensured that the eavironment- 
related questions stay in the public agcoda beause uf claiuis that sone 
ex-workers at the reactor have gotten cancer as a result of theie exposure 0 
radioactive materials. A stream of le were brought against the AEC in 
the 1990s by ex-employees or their dependents who got cancer, Over 100 law 
suits, cach demanding one million or more shekels in compensation, have 
been brought, These do not include other cases of eancer in whieh the AEC 
agreed to give compensation (no more than $100,000) or many cases, in par- 
ticular lower levels of workers, who for reasons of loyalty or lack of means to 
take legal action have not taken up the matter. 
These cases have resulted in the release of much information about 
a danger that highly sensitive 
ctor would be exposed in the 
court appeals, But there was also bureaucratic manipulation of the so-called 
need for seeteey in order to interfere in the due proc 
st known instance o 
a worker 


1g of legal ela 
‘a work injury at the reactor occurred in 1966 
Abraham Sofer, died and three others were injured in a 


when 
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radioactive accident. At the time, the AEC claimed that Sofer had died from 
a hit on the head, but his father was not allowed near his son’s body, which 
showed no physical injury. Following the incident, the head of one of the 
safety divisions at Dimona was removed from his post. 

‘The legal actions exposed low safety standards inside Dimona in the 
arly years—the 1960s, and 1970s. During that time workers had been exposed 
to dangerous levels of radioactivity. “Permitted levels” of radiosctivity were 
ten times higher then than they are today. Badges worn by workers to measure 
the levels of exposure to radioactivity covered only the top part of the body and 
did not measure the botom half. Alo, the monitoring of workers did not take 
into account exposure to radioactivity outside Diniona such as routine X rays 
at a health clinic. There were inadequate instructions concerning protective 
measures to be taken by workers. Workers have said that small-scale fires 
involving uranium were frequent occurrences. Emergency cquipment for 
cleansing or for locating dangerous materials were not always at hand. 

‘One worker had to dip his hand into a container full of radioactive mate~ 
rial without masks or gloves. In one case, Hayyim Klein worked a machine that 
had been faulty for five years. Eyal Nir, who was regarded by colleagues at 
‘Nahal Soreq asa brilliant research scientist in engineering materials, died of 
cancer following exposure to dangerous poisons because he had not been pro- 
vided with adequate safety garments, Nir's cancer was identified by the family 
doctor, not by the reaetor's own staff, who are supposed to monitor workers” 
health by means of periodic medical checks. In another case, Professor 
Saadiah Amiel, a world-renowned chemistry and nuclear physics professor, 
died at the age of forry-nine after a radioactive leak at one of the laboratories 
at the Nahal Soreq reactor. His widow sued the AEC for 6.8 million shekels. 

Safety is, like everything else at the Dimona and the Nahal Soreq reac 
tors, smothered in secrecy. Both reactors have autonomous arrangements for 
maintaining thcir own safety standards, A 1981 law gave the Isracli Ministry 
of Employment responsibility in workplaces for the health of workers who 
come in contact with radioactive materials, The law included medical checks 
on employees. The Environment Ministry has responsibility at workplaces for 
storage of radioactive materials, However, in the cases of Dimona and Nahal 
Soreg, the law allows for the AEC to continue administering safety. This com- 
prises three levels: Dimona’s and Nahal Soreq’s own safety department: the 
’s licensing and safety division: and the Nuclear Safety Com 
whose members are appointed for a two-year period by the prime minister. 
However, after a worker at Nahal Soreq died from radiation exposure, a 1992 
Knesset inquiry headed by Knesset member Yair Tzaban favored the creation 
of a new umbrella organization that would not be part of the AEC to super- 
radioactive waste disposal, This was justified, Tzaban concluded. because 
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of the radioactive waste transported along civilian roads from hospitals, 
research institutes, and factories for storage at Dimona and because of Nabal 
Soreq's growing involyement in selling its services on the civilian market. But 
the AEC said that the need for security and secrecy required that it implentent 
its own safety procedures, The workers’ union countered that the appointment 
of external inspectors should require the prior approval of the prime minister. 
In early 1992, the workers’ union at Dimona appealed to the Supreme Court 
to gain external ministerial supervision of safety standards. It was an extreme 
stand to take—the first time such a stend had been taken in Dimona’s his 
tory—-and reflected a breakdown in worker-employer relations. The worker’ 
complaints acted as confirmation of fears about nuclear safety among the 
general public, The legal action by the workers’ union never got to the courts 
hecause the: prime mit office drew up new safely regulations. These 
included a new laboratory and an institute for measuring radioactive levels, 
more precise registration of radioactive materials and more health inspections 
for workers. 

Jerusalem lawyer Richard Laster, « specialist in environmental law, han- 
dled seventy of the workers” union's legal claims. A graduate of Harvard, 
Laster played a key role in the ereation of the Et fal. Protection 
Agency. a forerunner of the Isracli Ministry of the nment. He also lec 
tured in environmental Jaw at Hebrew University and chaired the Isracli 
Environmental Law Association, The legal claims pending placed the AEC in 
a state of bureaucratic embarrassment. In 1990, the family of Bruriah Recht 
successfully sued the authorities after she died from a cancerous growth in her 
head, even though a connection with the place of work had mot been proved. 
In 1989. Yosef Eilenberg. who had worked at Dimona as a chemical engineer 
for twenty-three years, also successfully sued after claiming that places inside 
Dimona that had been declared clean were, in fact, radioactive, Moreover, he 
had not always been sent for medical tests following instances in which he had 
been exposed to radioactive materials. Another suit was brought by Baruch 
ben Amos, who was responsible for monitoring radiation and pollution levels 
at the reactor, He got cancer, he claimed, trom the cleanup following the 1966 
Sofer incident, Whit is certain is that in the 1960s and 1970s the management 
of the Dimona reactor failed to be aware of the gravity of the health dangers 
that existed there, 

‘The AEC’s strategy was to deny any connection between the deaths 
and the dangers at Dimona, Given that it takes a minimum of seven years 
the time one has been exposed to radiation to contracting cancet 
wult o prove a connection betweea the cancer and the workpla 
ditions, Defendants have been denied access to their own medical records, 
Lawyers have had to subpoena the courts to order the AEC to rel 


information, There even have been allegations that m 
been tampered with. 

In the mid-1990s, the AEC referred’ to an internal survey of Dimona 
\workens that found that the rate of cancer among workers was no higher than 
the national average, and at times was even lower, But the Isracfi authorities 
have steadfastly refused requests, “for security reasons,” to disclose details of 
‘samples. Suspicions existed that the survey had been deliberately skewed, 
Tt was Nawed partly because, while the national population samples would 
inelude the very young, youths, the infirm, and the aged, sta at the reactor 
‘were aged twenty-two to sixty; and many had high military-physieal profiles, 
Accordingly, the Dimon samples should have been lower than the national 
‘average. The survey samples did not include people whose death certificate did 
not list cancer as the cause of death but stil suffered from it. Either the entry 
for cause of death in the death certificates had been blanked out or the ent 
had detailed the circumstances of the death itself, such as kidney or heart f 
ure, A 1995 survey conducted by. the workers themselves in certain depart- 
ments inside Dimona (including fifty workers who suffer from cancer) found 
that cancer levels were twice the national average. Similarly, «study conducted 
by researchers in the Hebrew University’s ficulties of law and medicine con- 
cluded that workers who had died of cancer had done so partly as a result of 
exposure to radioactive materials and to tritium, Their study, which was pub- 
lished in the US academic journal Environmental Health Perspectives, was 


based on the medical files of thirty-nine workers who had suffered from can- 


cer (twenty-four of whom have since died) and interviews with some of them. 
In 1999, the suryey of Dimona workers that had been conducted by the reac 
tors management in 1906 wae rvieit although unpublished, it wag rumored 
(6 have found a higher than normal rate of cancer among the worker 

Mordechai Vanunu himself reported little that was directly relevant to 
the questions concerning health and safety standards at Dimona, However, he 
did provide useful information about the reactors Machon 4, where radiouc- 
tive waste was dealt with. After debriefing Vanunu for the Sivnday Times, Dr. 
Frank Burnaby concluded that Dimona’s health and safety standards were r 
sonable, Vanunu ought to have been avare of the poor safely work standards 
that existed at the time he was there, Nevertheless, by drawing attention to the 
excessive secrecy in nuclear policy in general, Vanunu played a useful role. As 
a resull of Vanunu's breaking the taboo of silence, workers were less inhibited 
about disclosing information. 

‘The AEC suflered major setback in 1997 when the case of Hayyim 
Itach, who died of cancer at the age of forty-three, reached the Tel Aviv 
District Court, tach had died of leukemia, which his widow claimed was 
caused by comingin contact with radioactive materials, Although he had been 
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instructed to don spzcial protective clothing when handling radioactive mate- 
rials, his widow claimed that he lad been exposed to radioactive matenals even 
when he was not directly touching thern, Mrs. Iiach’s attempts to get permis- 
iulependeat expert to cater Dimona in order to sce if there wasa 
‘cusal connevtion between hee husband’ illness and his work and to get access 
4o he husband's full medical records failed. In hor ruling, Judge Hila Gentel 
accused the AEC of showing “contempt for human lie” in its lack of safeey, 
precautions. “The nselear reactor is operating with its eyes closed, not taking 
revessary safety precautions against radliosetive materials. The resctar’s 
approach causes worry and outrage:"” The court awarded the family damages 
of $800.(00. Judge Gente! deseribed one of the prosecution's main withesses, 
De Haim Lichtnes, the head of Dimona’s protection unit against mdionctivity, 
ag “unreliable,” In a rare step, the jecge allowed testimony trom Professor 
Roruch Modan, an internatienally accinimed expert on radioactivity and can= 
cet, who linked ftach's eanees te his place of work. Modan testified despite the 
prosecution's protests, The progecution even used Modan’ former position 3s 
rector general of the Isracli Health Ministry to claim that the former civil ser- 
‘vant could not give testimony agains: the government. The government appealed, 
and in an onto court settlerment, a much lower amour was agreed (0. 

‘The Dimona workers also have turned to Parliament. In 1997, the reac 
{ors workers’ committee took the unusual step ef writing to the Knesset’s 
Defense and Foreign Allsirs Committee, Estlier in 199, it turned to Likud 
reset member Limor Livnat, wha submitted a bill to the 
Knesset in which a worker at the reactor who contracted cancer ss a result of 
radioactive exposure would be given compensation by the government 
Livnat’s proposed ta would have linked cancer the reactor, “That way you 
safeguard the workers’ rights and state security. as there is no need ww reveal 
‘any information on expasure to dangerous substances.” Livnat said. Livnat 
Ihased hor proposal on an existing law that gives compensation to the families 
of commissioned soldiers who dic during military service. The AEC eam 
paigned strongly against Livnat’s proposal, claiming that it would “damage 

al security” Livnat replied “It’s impossible to cancel workers" rights in 
the nature of security” Later, Livnat’s file, which contained details of the 
workers and their illnesses, mysteriously disappeared from ker Knesset office, 
The law passed its initia} reading and was sent to the Defease and Foreign 

Vnirs Commitee. There it was frozen. Under a compromise, the eommittee 
profised that IstacT’s National Insurance Institute, whieh is responsible for 
providing social security to the country’s work population, a special 
committee to determine whether hore vans connection between the illnesses 
ane th However, the committee failed to make 


1m an agreement in 1997 borween the AEC and lawyers represeoting the 
workers, i wis agreed that the workers’ claims could be settled by arbitration. 


‘The agreement ensured that sensitive details of work at the reactor would not 
bbe disclosed. An arbitration panel comprised of three experts in radioactivity 
(one appointed by the AEC, one by the victims” kavyers, and the third a mutu= 
ally agreed appointment) would determine claims. However, dus to bureus- 
static foot-dragging estensibly over working procedures, the pane) did not 
meet, An aitempt by the vietims* lawyers to co-opt a number of academic: 
experts failed alter the AEC declined to give them access to the viel 
{eal records tecause they did not possess secunty clearance. With patients 
dying before their cases reached the courts, 
2000, lawyers representing the families appealed to the court to cancel the 
arbitration methods and return the mater to the courtroom. In 2001, the vi 
tims and their dependents took ta the sireets and demonstrated outside the 
reactor. In 2002, the workers’ union threatened an all-out steike at the reactor. 
‘The unresolved legal claims notwithstanding, they contributed to major 
improvements in safety standards ot the reactor. 

Despite the public’ concerns, the various environment 
failed to open up the AEC to greater public scrutiny. Beth the 
(cnviconmental damage to the Litile Crater and the genetal population not 
inside) and the 


With the entry of noneonventional weaponry and warfare in the Middle 
East, the need for public undenitanding has grown. The level of knavledae 
among Iselis during the 1991 Gulf War about new forms of war 
high. Most Israelis failed to realize that chemical warheads are not dangerous, 
bbecause they dissipate in the air and cause lite damage, unless a. chemical 
-warhend picrees it residential tree, Public knowledge regarding the bioloy 
threat is even lower. The demands on the fsrucli psyche ina nonconventional 
viar would be great, Research cosceruing populations undze stress shows that 
once # citizen in wartime has information about what is happening and about 
whit he is able or unable to do about the situation, the citizen has a feeling of 
conte! over the situation. In the 1998 war, after am alert following a erisis 
with UN inspectors in Ira, long lines for yas masks ia Israel reflected the 
failure in the six years since the Gulf War to sensitize Israelis to the phenom 
enon of citizens being the frontline troops. Israc!'s stance of amb) 
ing its awn reported neclear, chemical, and biological eapabilt 
difficul: for the government to 40 on the infonmation offensive and build sup- 
port at home, All that spokespersons are left with is to react passively and to 
‘vise civilians how best to protect themsclves. In its entry on the Army's 
Home Corps, whieh bore the brunt in the Gulf War, the 2000 State 
Comptroller's Report called for removing some of the mystery surrounding 
the biological threat and for lowering public fear through sinformation cam- 
paigns, not only in wartime, but alvo in pewcetinse. 
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For Arab regimes that possess of noncomentional weaponry. the panic 
in the Gulf War and the 1998 alert were lesvons in the deterrent power that the 
Arab regimes possess over an enemy democracy, For Isrseli leaders, it fore- 
tells the likely political pressures that will zesult if and when Israel does go 
public about its nuclear capability. [Fan Arab couatry such as Traq produced 
the bomb and declared il possessed the bomb, experts believe Israel would 
have to shed some of its ambiguity, snd the rules of the game would be 
altered, Istacl and Arab states would be in a rational deterrent framework, 
redacing the danger that a luck of knowledge on one side regarding the inten- 
tions ofthe other could produce a desperate zeaction. The possibility of Israc] 
going public also was beginning to dawn among the popalation. In 2002, 20 
percent of [srsclis favored an open nuclear deterrence policy, according to a 
Jaffee Center poll 

Public pressure to Iearn more about Israel's capability would be great, 
There would be a need for the public to understand the dynamics of strategic 
deterrence. Deterrence would become the norm af public discourse. Even sea- 
soned military correspondents who are acquainted with comentional 
weeponry would have to rocducate themselves. A supply of data would clar- 
ify decades of speculation about what is and wht is not tue. The makeup of 
Isssel’s nuclear program would be much clearer (as will be the price Vanunu 
paid for providing the 1986 preview). 

In such a scenatio, Vanunu would be able to discuss openly some of the 
information he disclosed without having to be unduly concerned about its 
effects on US foreign aid. While an Iranian or Iraqi bomb is likely 10 widen 
he already significant pro-bomb lobby in Israel, an snti-bomb lobby is also 
likely to grow’ and become more vocal, one in which Vanunu is likely to play 
an important role, 

For most pcople, the Vannou affair sovisited the dilemma of how an open 
society protects its secrets. In one sense, the Vanunu affair confumed that un 
open society may survive and prosper as much as a closed society, while still 
cajoying the benefits of that openness. The vast majority of officials who have 
aceess to sensitive information do not reveal it, shanks to efficient secusity 
procedures. There is a gray area in open societies like Israel in which former 
officials are able to participate in the democratic process even when they use 
the information, experience, and insight they have gained officially to form 
their judgments. For example, wo of the board members of the AEC who 
resigned in the 19605 subsequently led a group that opposed Ista 
nucle And, althoug 


¢ between Vanunu’s moral conscience and that of Israel 
could not have been resolved in a more unsatisfactory manne. with Vanun 
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spending eighteen years in prison. Truc, it ts unlikely that in any other democ- 
racy in conflicl, the clash between the perceived nceds of national security 
and disclosure of highly classified information on a subject for which there is 
2 consensus at home, including consensus that it should remain secret, 
would have been resolved ina different way. In-a noxdemocratic country, it 
would have been resolved more quickly and brutally. But the lack of the res- 
‘olution of the needs of security and of public information is a weak point in 
the democratic mode} of govemment, Democratic socicties require means by 
which those who are concemed about gavernment inefficiency oF other mat- 
ters of public interest can report them and not have to resort to providing 
unauthorized leaks to the media. In the 1980s, Issel adopted the “whistle- 
Blower” rule, under which sn official who witnesses corruption can expose it 
without fear of being dismissed or report it to the State Comptroller's Office, 
-a body thal inspects the efficiency and working of government, However, this 
mule doss not extend beyond corruption and certainly not to allegations such 
as Vanunu’s eonceming inadequate legislative control of miclear policy. At no 
stage in the judicial proceedings agains Vanunu did ony judge acknowledge 
iat no system existed to enable the Israeli public o receive official informa- 
tion and to have an informed discussion on the nuclear issuc, Among the 
‘questions that require answers include the following: How much does the 
nuclear program costs? Who are the people behind ic? Who appointed them? 
How many people sre involved in decision making to deploy nuclear 
‘weapons? What happens if a prime minister goes insane and wants to press 
the button; in that event is the decision-making framework sufficient to avoid 
2 disaster? Who determines the targets that are to be stacked? 

‘The founding fathers of Israeli democracy based the availability of sen- 
sitive national security information upon those bits of information that, by 
hook orby cesok. authorized or not authorized, reach the public. A democracy 
in which citizens are informed of sensitive nstional security issues only 
through information being published abroad is weak, A democracy should be 
4 self-contained system with 2 formal mechsnissn for monitoring scasitive 
ional security information that should be classified and declassifying the 
remainder. While the continuing Arab-Isracli conflice and the nonconven- 
tional arms race in the region necessitate preserving the military doctrine of 
surprise and sccrecy, the encroaching Middle East peace process and Israel's 
stated prepatedness to discuss regional arms control requires 2 pool of basic 
data so that Israeli citizens ean be involved in detemnining nuclear policy: The 
short-term diplomatic consequences of a policy of ambiguity need to be bal- 
anced with the long-term requirement for adequate data to reach the public 30 
that they can make intelligent and informed decisions. If such a balance had 
ed, Mordechai Vanunu's name would be unknown today. 
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Revealed: the secrets of 
Israel’s nuclear arsenal 


efore this London Sunday Times headline appeared on October 5. 1986, 

Isracl’s nuclear capability was a source of speculation. However, after 
Mordechai Vanunu, a former technician at Israel's secret nuclear research 
center at Dimona, had disclosed highly classified details about the reactor at 
Dimona and the nuclear program, Isracl’s nuclear ambiguity was compro- 
mised. As a result, Vanunu was kidnapped by the Mossad and taken beck to 
Israel where, after 2 closed doors trial, he was convicted of espionage and 
treason and was kep! in solitary confinement for more than cleven years of his 
cighteen-year sentence. 

Journalist Yor! Cohen probes the consequences of the Vanunu affair in a 
multilayered study of Israel's imelligence community, and its international 
relations, as well as nuclear development in the Middle East. The Whistleblower 
of Dimona also provides the first comprehensive publication of the detibera- 
tions at Vununu's tial, drawing from thousands of pages of recently released 

- court transcripts, which includes the dramatic testimony of senior Israeli 
ministers and officials. 


“Cohen copes manfully with the questions, every conspiracy theory begerting 
another and every answer provoking further questions... has obviously done 
2 fot of legwork and writes with authority.” — — SuxDay TELEGRAPH, London 


Yort Conen ts a British-born academic currently living in Jerusalem, where be 
teaches mass communications and government studies. He is the author of several 
books including Media Diplomacy: The Foreign Office in the Mass Communications 
Age as well as numerous articles concerning the news media and the Middle East, 
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